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%•  DURING  the  period  of  Mr.  Borke'«  Parlia- 
mentary labours,  some  alterations  in  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  vfisre  ^ghated  tit  various  ttmies  itt  the  House  of 
Commons. — It  appears,  from  the  state  of  his  MS.  papers, 
that  he  had  designed  to  publi3h  some  of  the  Speeches, 
which  he  delivered  in  those  discussions,  and  with  that 
view  had  preserved  the  following  Fragments  and 
detached  Notes^  whifdh  a/e  now  glveA  to  the  Publick 
with  as  much  order  and  connexion  as  their  imperfect 
condition  renders  them  capable  of ,  receiving, — ^Thc 
Speeches  on' the  Middlesex  Election,  on  shortening  the 
Duration  of  Parliaments,  on  the  Reform  of  the  Repre^ 
sentation  in  Parliament,  on  the  Bill  for  explaining  the 
Power  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libels,  and  on  the 
Repeal  of  the  Marriage  Act,  were  found  in  the  san^ 
imperf&ct  state. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Petition,  which  was  presented  to  the  Hous^ 
of  Commons,  from  certain  Clergymen  of  tha 
Church  of  England,  and  from  certam  of  the  two 
Professions  of  Civil  Law  and  Physick,  and  othera- 
praying  to  be  relieved  from  Subscription  tq 
the  39  Articles,  as  reared  by  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity  * 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  SHOULD  not  trouble  the  House  upon  this 
Question,  if  I  could  at  all  acquiesce  m  many  of 
the  arguments,  or  justify  the  vote  I  shall  ^ve  upon 
several  of  the  reasons^  which  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  it  I  should  indeed  be  very  much  con- 
cerned if  I  were  thought  to  be  influenced  tp  that 
vote  by  those  arguments.  ■ 

In  particular,  I  do  most  exceedingly  condemn  all 
such  arguments  as  involve  any  kind  of  reflection  oij 
the  personal  character  of  the  gentlemen,  who  have 
brought  in  a  petition  so  decent  in  the  style  of  i^ 

•  The  penoAs  associated  for  this  purpose  were  distiiigaished 
at  the  time  by  the  name  of '  Tbe  Feathers  Tavern  Aasocktiou,' 
from  tbe  place  where  their  meetioga  were  usually  hel^l.  Their 
PeiitioD  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  February  1772;  and  00  a 
motion  that  it  should  be  brought  up,  the  saine  was  negatived  o» 
a  division,  in  which  Mr,  BorJLe  voted  in  the  Majority,  by  a  17 
J£tinst7i. 
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and  so  constitutional  in  the  mode.  Besides  the 
unimpeachable  integrity  and  piety  of  many  of  the 
promoters  of  this  petition,  which  render  those  asper- 
sions as  idle  as  they  are  unjiist,  such  a  way  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
turn  the  attention  of  Ae  House  from  the  merits  of 
the  petition,  the  only  thing  properly  before  us,  and 
which  we  are  sufficiently  competent  to  decide  upon, 
to  the  motives  of  the  petitioners,  which  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  great  Searcher  ofHearts. 

We  all  know  that  those,  )vho  loll  at  their  ease  in 
high  dignities,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
State,  are  commonly  averse  to  all  reformation.  It 
is  hard  to  persuade  them  that  there  can  be  any  thing 
amiss  in  Establishments,  which  by  feeling  experience 
they  find  to  be  so  very  comfortable.  It  is  as  true 
that  from  the  same  selfish  motives  those,  who  are 
strug^g  upwards,  are  apt  to  find  everything  wrong, 
and  out  of  order.  These  are  truths  upon  one  side 
and  on  the  other ;  and  neither  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  in  argument,  are  tliey  worth  a  single 
farthing.  I  wish  therefore  so  much  had  not  been 
.  said  upon  these  iU-chosen,  and  worse  than  i^-choseny 
these  y^ry  inyidiog^  topick^r 

I  wish  still  more  that  the  dissenaons  wd  animor 
sities,  ^hich  had  ^ept  for  a  century,  had  not  been 
just  now  most  uns^sonably  revived.  But  if  we 
must  be  driven,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  recollect 
these  unhappy  transactions^    l^t  our  meipory  h& 

complett 
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Gomi^t^  and  equitable,  let  us  recollect  the  whole 
of  tbem  together.  If  the  Dissenters,  as  an  honour- 
able gentleman  has  described  them,  have  formerly 
risen  from  a  **  whining^  canting,  snivelling  genera- 
tion,*"  to  be  a  body  dreadful  and  ruinous  to  all  our 
Establishments,  let  him  call  to  mind  the  follies,  the 
violences,  the  outrages  and  persecutions,  that  con- 
jured up,  very  blamaUy,  but  very  naturally,  that 
same  spirit  of  retaliation.  Let  him  recollect,  along 
with  the  injuries,  the  services,  which  Dissenters  have 
dcHie  to  our  Church  and  to  our  State.  If  they  have 
once  destroyed,  more  than  once  they  have  saved 
Aem.  This  is  but  common  justice,  which  they  and 
all  mankind  have  tf  rig^t  tO/ 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker^,  besides  tivese  prejudices 
and  animosities^  which  I  would  have  wholly  removed 
from  the  debate,  things  more  regularly  and  argu- 
mentatively  urged  against  the  petition;  which, 
however,  do  not  at  all  appear  to  me  conclusive. 

Fint,  two  honourable  gentlem^i,  one  near  me, 
the  other,.  I  think,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
assert,  that  if  you  alter  her  symbols,  you  destroy 
the  being  of  the  Church  of  England.  This,  for  the 
t$ke  of  the  liberty  of  that  Church,  I  must  absolutely 
deny.  :  The  Church,  like  every  body  corporate, 
may  alter  her  Laws  without  changbg  her  identity. 
As  an  independent  Church,  professing  fEdlibility,  she 
has  claimed  a  right  of  acting  without  the  consent 
of  any  other;  as  a  Church,  s)ie.claimS|  and  has 
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ti^yft  ^kercbed,  a  ri^t  of  reformitig  whalet^r  ap- 
peared amiss  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her 
tites.  She  did  so,  when  she  shook  off  the  Papal 
Supremacy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vllfth,  which 
Hi'as  an  act  of  the  body  of  the  English  €hnrch,  as 
well  as  of  the  State  (I  don't  inquire  how  obtained). 
She  did  so,  when  she  twice  changed  the  liturgy  in 
Ote  reign  of  King  Edward^  when  she  tlien  establiitlcd 
Articles,  which  were  themselves  a  variaDbn  fmtti 
fbmier  professions.  She  did  so^  when  she  oift  ^ 
*thfee  Articles  from  her  original  42,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  present  3^ ;  and  she  ^certainly  woald 
not  k)se  her  corporate  identity,  nor  suhveit  her 
fundamental  principles,  thou^  she  weve  to  teiw% 
leh  of  th^  39,  which  remain,  oat  of  any  faMre  con- 
fession of  her  faith.  She  wonld  limSt  her  corporate 
powers,  on  the  contrary,  and  ^  would  oppose  iitfr 
fundamental  principles,  if  she  were  to  deny  hersalf 
the  prudentifd  exercise  of  such  capacity  of  Tufonmi- 
tion.  This  therefore  can  he  no  objection  to  your 
receiving  the  petition. 

In  the  next  place,  Sir,  I  axn  dear  that  the- Acft 
of  Union,  reciting  and  ratifying  one  Scotch  atid 
one  English  Act  of  Parliament,  has  not  rendered 
any  diange  whatsoever  in  our  Church  idaposaiMe^ 
but  by  a  Hissohition  of  th!e  Umon  between  Ae  im^ 
^Kir^doms. 

The  hononraUe  gentiem^  who  has  last  toadied 

^ipon  that  pointy  lias  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  di^ 

22  gentlemen 
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1UI  MM  of  Aem  iiIm%  lAaMdpti  «hal  ^t,  H  wiV 
«K*.iie  iaie  t»  leHEte  it  b«hM  dM«niaMfifdi^<i  I 
IMiei^  no  «fie  ^411  irfrfi  ifeeir  kHM^frnttsAfe^  ^ 
Ihat  Am  to  to  coi|«kkiied  M  ^authttMlftk^  WiiM 
€haU  w^  fhkik  13^  4ha  -^mdom  (to  ti»y  notftfiiie  itf 
I9ie  cotnpetetiee)  cf  «hat  LegiiAali^,  which  bhoiM 
4ifdaai  to  itself  sucl^  a  fiatidanieiilttl  Ixm  at  its 
<n]l6^  aa^  <iiBaMe  ttBUlf  AM)m  ^sxeoutmg  il»  ^mh 
^HicdoM ;  utikAi  jmMiM  pneifoiit  \%  from  slitlEtng 
tiny  fitrtbei^  iMfB,  hoi^trror  wanied,  and  that  too  /Oii 
Ike  0M)0t  inMfedtuig  scih^MI,  that  bekifigs  to  ImmaA 
MMi^,  and  imliopt  «he  tnos^  if^xfaitrsH^  ifWAfes  i(6 
MteUpMitioii ;  'Wlodh  dbouM  fix  those  fefidam^ntalL 
tsws,  thaH^M  for  'ew  M  fvevetit  H  from  adapSng 
itiolf  io4te  ofmions,  bowefer-clev,  or  to  its  bw!i 
nMesaitiei,  Ymwrnm  iirg^t?  8iiek  an  Ae^  Mr. 
Spevifier,  woidd  &r  ever  put  the  Church  6ut  ADf  ita 
tMra  jp&nw ;  k^serti&ifty  ^foald pot  k <iur «^ve  the 
fiHie,  bbA  ereM  kttte'diat  9pec»es  of  ksdepeRdency, 
wWcli  H  has  4)een  the  ^eMprindple  of  oar  policy 
to  prevent  ' 

T¥»  At^  oarer  meant,  I  am  mtCy  itfiy  such 
utmatowA  fedtmmt  on  the  joifvt  Legi!Aal«<e  k  was 
tiiea  fomdog.  Histofy  ^hows  us  ¥^t  it  meant, 
bbA  bA  ^at  it  eorid  meiBUi  wiA  any  degree  <tf 
eomMn  tieaie. 

fo  <he  fefga  tf .  Oharles  the  First  a  vidkrat  mA 
ttconsMered  ^eMempt^was  Made,  anja^,  te  es* 

3  ^  tabliah 
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teUiah  the  platfonn  of  the  Govemment,  and  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Enghnd,  in  Scotlaiidy  eoiir 
traiy  to  the  gemofi  and  desires  of  far  the  majority  * 
of  that  Nation.  This  usurpation  excited  a  moat 
mutinous  spirit  m  that  Country.  It  produced  that 
ihocking  fanatical  Covenant  (I  mean  the  Covenant 
of  36)  for  forcing  their  ideas  of  reli^on  on  England^ 
and  indeed  on  all  mankind.  This  became  the 
occasion^  at  kngtb,  of  other  CovenantSi  and  of  1^ 
Scotch  Army  marching  into  England  to  fulfil  them; 
and  the  Parliament  of  England  (for  its  Own  pur- 
'  poses)  adopted  their  scheme,  took  their  last.  Co- 
venant, and  destroyed  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Parliament,  in  their  Ordinance  of  1643^  ex- 
pressly assign  their  desire  of  conforming  to  the^ 
Church  of  Scotland  as  a  motive  for  their  alteration. 

To  prevent  such  violent  enterprises  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  since  each  Church  was  goii^ 
to  be  disarmed  of  a  Legislature  wholly  and  pecu-  . 
liarly  affected  to  it,  and  lest  this  new  uniformky 
in  the  State  should  be  urged  as  a  reason  and  i 
ground  of  Ecclesiastical  Uniformity,  the  Act  of 
Union  provided,  that  Presbytery  should  continue 
the  Scotch^  as  Episcopacy  the  English,  Estabhsh- 
ment,  and  that  this  separate  and  mutually  inde- 
i)endent  Church-Government  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  Union,  without  aimmg  at  putting 
the  regulation  within  each  Church  out  of  its  own 
power,  without  putting  both  Churches  out  of  the 

power 
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power  of  the  State.  It  cooM  not  mean  fo  fotbid 
118  to  set  any  thing  ecclesiastical  in  order>  but  at 
the  ezpense<if  teaiing  up  all  foundations,  apd  for- 
feitmg  the  inestimable  benefits,  (for  inestimable  tb^ 
areX  which  we  derive  from  the  happy  union  of  the 
two  Kingiioms.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Act  intended  we  could  not  meddle  at 
all  with  the  Church,  but  we  must  as  a  preliminafy 
destroy  the  State<r 

Wdl  then,  Sir,  this  is,  I  hope,  satisfiictory. 
The  Act  of  UnicHi  does  not  stand  in  our  way :  but 
Sir,  gentlemen  think  we  are  not  compeHmt  to  the 
reformation  desired,  chiefly  from  our  wantof  Theo^ 
logical  leanm^.    If  we  were  the  leged  Assembly* 

If  ever  there  was'  any  thing  to  which  from 
reason,  nature,  habit  and  principle,  I  am  totally 
averse^  it  is  persecution  for  amsdentious  difference 
in  opinion.  If  tiiese  gentlemen  complained  justiy 
of  any  compulsion  upon  them  on  that  article,  I 
would  hardly  wait  for  thrir  petitions ;  as  soon  as 
I  knew  the  evil  I  would  haste  to  the  cure;  I 
would  even  run  before  their  complaints. 

I  wiU  not  enter  into  the  abstract  merits  of  our 
Aitides  and  Liturgy — ^periiaps  there  are  som^ 
things  in  them,  which  one  would  wish  had  not 
been  there. — They  iure  not  witiiout  tiie  marks  and 
dumcters  of  human  frailty. 

But  it  is  not  human  fraflly  and  imperfection^ 

and 
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mtid  ea^n  a  coDndaaUe  *  degitti  of  thean,  tint 
jKComei  JL  gimmd  ftu:  your  alteoutaon ;  for  by.  m 
«iteiMioa  will  you  get  nd  of  duae  eiMon,  iiiweMr 
you  mi^  ddight  yoanrivM  in  varying  to  isiiii^ 
ibt  fashion  of  tiiam.  But  the  grouad  for  a  Ugn^ 
Jathre  alteratioii  of  a  legal  EsteiblifliiiMQl;  u  tfan* 
and  dus  ooiy ;  that  you  &id  tlia  iodinatianB  c^ 
the  m^oritj  of  tbe  peopie»  caicurring  witln  your 
own  sense  of  the  intolerable  nature  of  the  abase^ 
an  fa  favour  of  a  change. 

If  l^s  be  the  caa^  iti  the  ^eseiit  instance,  oar- 
tak)ty  you  ought  to  malca  the  altemtioa^  that  is  pm- 
liosed,  to  satisfy  your  o\m  consoiencas,  and  to  |^fa 
^Cobteot  to  your  people.  Bat  If  you  have  no  •cm* 
denca  of  this  nature,  it  ill  beoomas  your  gravity, 
on  the  petitioB  of  a  £ew  -^eatlemei^  to  listeo  to  any 
tjhiBgt  that  tends  to  frbabe  on^  <^  the  capital  pU^uiy 
of  tl^  St£^  and  aJaroit  ^  body  <^  your  peqpja 
upoo  ttMUt  <me  gvouad>  iia  wluch  eMery  iao|^  and 
fear^  every  ijafeepest,  yaaaiooi  j^ejudJiqc^  ^very  tilings 
which  caa  aSi^t  the  hiiaiaA  iiraast^  are  £|U  ia- 
To^ve4  together.  If  yoii  agake  t^  a  Qeaaopa  for 
religious  alterations,  depend  iifNm  it  you  will  aooo 
6[SiA  it  a  JK^ason  of  religious  tuiwlta  and  areUgious 
ware. 

TthMe  getideMen  cotjoq^l^  of  bia^sh^s.  No 
<^msiderab)le  maaber  shows  diacedteot;  bui^  19 
order  to  give  satisfactioii  to  any  iHimber  of  ra^p«ia-» 
table  mwj  wlio  <MMiie  in  so  4ecimt  mi  oaa^ti- 

tutional 
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lutimd.  li  ifi^de  befave  m^  tot  w  exwune  a  little 
what  liMt;  iiaidisbip  Uk  They  Mrint  to  be  {MPeferred 
•Q^gytMn  in  tb<»  Ctmrd)  of  fin^ffnd,  tt  t^  Lmt 
MtaMiBhed ;  1s»i«  their  consciences  vAW  not  suflbr 
thefti  t6  confomfi  to  the  dootiiAes  and  pnu^ibeB 
lof  Ihat  O^ch ;  that  is,  they  want  to  be  teachers 
m  a  €hufc^,  ta  which  l^Msy  do  not  belong ;  and  4t 
fe  an  odd  soit  of  harctehip.  Tliey  \^^nt  to  nceive 
4he  emdluMMftts  appK)piiated  for  teaching  one  set 
of  dec^nesy  wlniht  tiiey  are  teaching  aM^ttier.  A 
€hwch,  ih  BXt^  legal  sense,  is  onlf  a  "Cettaiii  system 
t3f  religi€f»  doctrines  e^d  practices,  ^ed  an4 
Meertmed  hy  ^some  Law;  by  the  difference  ef 
>ifhidh  t^W6/4HferentXhurches  (as  different  Cem^ 
monwealtfae)  are  Hvade  In  vamns  parts  of  the 
twwldi:  «tfid  the  £st%blil9hnimt  is  a  las  laid  by 
llK^  saane  soverel^  aiil6oi%  fbr  payment  ^  ttias^ 
'^frito  «^  %Mili  luvi  M  practise.  For  no  Legisltf tare 
.^Ms  «rer  so  absurd  as  to  taK  its  people  to  support 
MM  fbr  teae^g  and  ftMing  as  they  {Jealte ;  bat 
hf  Mme  ^efitribed  rule. 

The  havdahip  amoants  to  this,  that  the  people 
Vi  finglttid  are  net  texed  two  shiUings  in  \k^  pomtd 
t6  f«y  tttem  'ft>r  teaching,  as  divine  truths^  their 
tmtk  paftileular  fandes.  For  ^e  State  has  so  tamd 
Ihe  people ;  and  by  way  of  tigering  tbe&e  ^eti*^ 
ttetnen,  it  would  be  a  eruel  hardship  6n  the  peopte 
to  be  campeled  to  pay,  frotn  the  sweet  of  liheir 
yt^%  tteVnest heavy  ^  all  ttxes  to  men  to  t:en^ 

demn^ 
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demn,  as  heretical,  die  doctrines,  which  they  rej^ute 
to  be  orthodox,  and  to  reprobate,  as  superstitious 
the  practices,  which  they  use  as  pbiis  and  holy. 
If  a  man  leaves  by  will  an  establishment  for 
preaching,  such  as  Boyle-s  Lectures,  or  for  Cbari^ 
Sermons,  or  Funeral  Sermons,  shall  any  one  com- 
plain of  an  hardship  because  he  has  an  excellent 
Seraion  upon  Matrimony,  or  on  the  Martyrdom 
of  King  Charles,  or  on  the  Restoration,  which  I^ 
the  Trustee  of  the  EstablishuCient,  will  not  pay 
him  for  preachii^?— S.  Jenyns,  Origin  of  Evil 
Such  is  the  hardship,  which  they  complain  of  under 
die  present  Church  Establishment,  that  they  have 
not  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  of  En^and  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  private  opinions. 

The  Laws  of  Toleration  provide  for  every  re^ 
grievance,  that  these  gentlemen  can  rationally  €(Hi)h- 
plain  of.  Are  they  hindered  from  professing  their 
belief  of  what  they  think  to  be  truth  ?  If  they  d0 
not  like  the  Establishment,  there  are  an  hundred 
different  modes  of  dissent,  in  which  they  may  teachv 
But  even  if  they  are  so  unfortunately  circumstanced 
that  ojf  all  that  variety  none  will  please  them,  they 
have  free  liberty  to  assemble  a  congregation  of 
their  own ;  and  if  any  persons  think  then*  fancies 
(they  may  be  brilliant  ima^nations)  worth  paying 
for,  they  are  at  liberty  to  maintain  them  as  their 
Clergy,  nothing  hinders  it  ,  But  if  they  cannot 
get  an  hundred  people  together,  who  wiU  pay  for 
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tiieir  reaiiiiig  it  litiflrgy  after  their  form^  with  what 
face  ean  they  insist  upon  the  Nation's  conforming 
to  Aek  ideas,  for  no  Other  visible  purpose  than  tha 
enabUng  them  to  receive  with  a  godld  conscience, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  your  lands  ? 

Therefore,  beforehand,  the  Constitution  has 
thought  proper  to  take  a  security^  that  the  tax 
raised  on  the  people  shall  be  apptied  only  Co  thoM^ 
who  profess  such  doctrines,  and  follow  such  a  mod* 
of  worship,  as  the  Le^atiire,  represratitig  the 
people,  has  thought  moat  agreeable  to  their  genmral 
sense ;  binding,  as  usual,  the  minority  not  to  an 
assent  to  the  doctrines,  but  to  a  payment  of  the 
tax. 

But  how  do  you  ease  and  relieve?  How  do 
you  know  that  in  making  a  new  door  into  the 
Church  for  these  gentlemen,  you  do  not  drive 
ten  times  their  number  out  of  it  ?  Supposing  the 
contents  and  not  contents  strictly  equal  in  number)! 
and  consequence,  the  possession,  to  avoid  dif* 
tui^ance,  ought  to  carry  it  You  disfriease  all  the 
Clergy  of  England  now  actuaUy  in  office,  for  the 
chiGuice  of  obliging  a  score  or  two,  perhaps,  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  ate,  or  want  to  be, 'beneficed  Clergy- 
men; and  do  you  oblige?  Alter  your  Liturgy,  will 
it  please  all  even  of  those,  who  wi^  an  alteration? 
Will  they  ag^ee  m  what  ouf^.to  be  altered?  And 
after  it  is  altered  lo  the  mind  al  every  one,  you 
Me  no  further  advanced  than  if  you  had  not 

taken 
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taken  a  ain^  atep;  because  a  latge  body  of  meii 
wiU  th^  say,  you  ou^t  to  havQ  ao  Lkdfgy  at  sdt. 
And  tb^ik  ^leae  aieii^  who  now  comply  do  bitterly 
that  Ibey  ara  shut  out>  will  tbefuselves  bar  the  door 
against  thousands  of  others.  Disseat,  not  satb-^ 
fiad  with  tcdwation,  is  not  conscience^  but  am- 
bition. 

you  altared  the  liturgy  foe  the  Dircictory ;  thiA 
liras  fi^tled  by  a  set  of  i»08t  teartled  Dtvines  and 
learned  lAymen ;  Seldcan  sat  amongrt  theaxi.  Did 
thb  pleasie?  It  was  considi^red  upon  both  sides  aa 
a  most  unchristian  imposition.  Well,  at  the  Re- 
«toratioa  they  rejacted  the  Directory,  and  reformed 
the  Common  Prayer,  which,  by  the  way,  had  heed 
three  times  reformed  before.  Were  they  then 
conteated  ?  Two  thousand  (or  some  great  number) 
of  Clei^  resigned  their  livmgi  in  one  day  rather 
than  read  it;  and  truly,  rather  than  raise  that 
second  idd,  I  should  ha^re  adhered  to  the  Di*- 
xectoiy  as  I  now  adhere  to  the  Common  Prayer. 
Nor  can  you  cont^  other  siens'  conscience,  real 
or  pretended,  by  any  concessions:  follow  your 
own;  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  You  have  no 
symptoms  of  discontent  in  the  people  to  their  Esta- 
blishment. The  Churches  are  too  small  for  their 
con^egEttions.  The  Livings  are  too  few  for  their 
candidates.  The  spii^t  of  reli^ous  controversy  has 
slackened  by  the  nature  of  things:  by  Act  you 
may  revive  it    I  will  nolaolw  into  the  question, 

how 
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bow  much  Truth  ia  preferable  to  Peace.  Perhaps 
Troth  may  be  far  better.  But  as  we  have  scarcely 
ever  the  9ame  certahnty  in  the  onet^  th«it  we  have, 
io  the  other^  I  woul4  unless  the  Truth  were  iavideot 
indeed,  hiM  fast  to  Peace^  which  lias  in  her  com* 
pany  Charity,  the  highest  of  the  virtues. 

Itiis  business  aj^pears  in  two  points  of  view.-^ 
1st.  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of  grievance,     ad. 
Whether  it  ^  within  our  province  to  redress  it  with 
prOfiriety  and  prudence.    Whethcor  it  comes  pro- 
perty before  us  on   a  petition  opcm  mister  of 
grievance^  I  would  not  inquire  tqo  cimously.     I 
know,  tedaoicaUy  speaking,  that  nothing  agreeable 
to  hem  caa  be  considered  as  a  grievance,    fiut  an 
grver-atte«tk>n  to  the  tules  of  any  Act  does  some- 
times  defeat  the  ends  of  It,  and  I  think  it  does  so 
in  this  Paxtiatfientary  Act,  as  much  at  least  as  in 
ttiy  other.    I  know  many  gentlemw  think  that 
thl  Veiy  eauime  of  liberty  'crasists  in  beii^g  go-, 
vemed  according  to  Xaw{  aa  if  i^rievances  had 
nothing  real  tod  intrinsiek;  but  I  cannot  be  of 
that  opinion.    Grievances  may  wbsist  by  Law. 
^  Nay,  I  do  not  know  wbe^r  any  grievance  »i^ 
be  considered  aa   intolerable  wtil  it  is  esta- 
bibhed  Olid  sitnctlfied  by  Iaw«    If  the  Aet  of 
Toteratido  were  not  perfect,  if  there  were  a  com* 
pitMrt  of  il.  I  frouM  ^ittdly  consent  to  amend  it 
But  wheal  heard  a  eomplaint  of  a  pressure  on 
leli^oua  liberty^  to  my  astorabmemi^  I  find  th^ 

there 
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tiiere  was  no  complaint  whatsoever  oiF  the  in- 
sufficiency 6f  the  Act  of  King  William,  nor  any 
attempt  to  make  it  more  sufficient    The  matter 
therefore  does  not  concern  toleration,  but  esta* 
blishment;  and  it  is  not  the  rights  of  private  con* 
science,  that  are  in  question,^  but  the  proprie^  of 
the  terms,  which  are  proposed  by  Law  as  a  title  to 
publick  emoluments ;  so  that  the  complaint  is  not,  that 
there  is  not  toleratacm  of  diversity  in  opinion,  but  that 
diversity  in  ofHnion  is  not  rewarded  by  Kshopricks, 
Rectories,  and  Ck>llegiate  Stalls.    When  gentlemen 
complain  of  die  Subscription  as  matter  of  grievuice^ 
the  complaint  arises  from  confounding  private  judg* 
ment,  whose  rights  are  anteriour  to  Law,  and  the 
qualifications,  which  the  Law  creates  for  iter  own 
Ma^stracies,  whether  civil  or  religious.    To  take 
away  from  men  their  lives,  their  liberty,  or  tbeir 
property,  those  thin^  for  the  protection  of  which 
society  was  introduced,  is  great  hardship  and  in* 
tolorable  tyranny ;  but  to  annex  any  conditicm  you 
please  to  benefits,  artificially  created,  is  the  most 
just^  natural,  and  prqper  thing  in  the  world.  .  When 
e  naoo  you  form  an  arbitrary  benefit,  an  advantage, 
pre-emmence,  or  emolument,  not  by  nature,  but 
institution,  you  order  and  modify  it  with  all  the 
power  of  a  creator  over  his  creature.    Such  be- 
nefits of  institution  are  Royalty,  Nobility,  Priest* 
hood ;  ail  of  which  you  may  limit  to  bilrth ;  you 
pneecribe  evjen  sh^pe  and  stature.     Jba  , 
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Jewish  Priesthood  was  hereditary.  Founders'  kins* 
men  have  a  preference  in  the  election  of  Fellows  in 
many  Colleges  of  ourXJniversities;  the  qualifications 
at  All  Souls  are,  that  they  should  be — cptimi  natip 
beni  wstiti^  mediocriter  docti 

By  contending  for  liberty  in  the  candidate  for 
Orders  you  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  elector, 
which  is  the  people;  that  is,  the  State.  If  they  can 
choose,  they  may  assign  a  reason  for  their  choice;  if 
they  can  assign  areason,  they  may  do  itin  writing,  and 
prescribe  it  as  a  condition;  they  may  transfer  their 
authority  to  their  representatives,  and  enable  them 
to  exercise  the  same.  In  all  human  institutions 
a  gineat  part,  almost  all  regulations,  are  made  from 
the  oiere  neces^ty  of  the  case,  let  the  theoretical 
merits  of  the  question  be  what  they  will.  For  nothing 
happened  at  the  Reformation  but  what  will  happen 
in  all  such  revolutions.  When  tyranny  is  extreme^ 
and  abuses  of  Government  intolerable,  men  resort 
to  the  rights  of  Nature  to  shake  it  off.  When  they 
have  done  so,  the  very  same  principle  of  necessity 
of  human  afiairs,  to  establish  some  other  authority, 
which  shall  preserve  the  order  of  this  new  institu- 
tion,, must  be  obeyed,  until  they  grow  intolerable; 
and  you  shall  not  be  suffered  to  plead  original 
libaty  ag^nst  such  an  institution.  See  Holland, 
Switzerland. 

.  If  you  will  have  Religion  publickly  practised  and ' 
pnblickly  taught,  you  must  have  a  power  to  say  , 
what  that  Religion  will  be,  which  you  will  protect 
voIm  X.  c  4  and 
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and  encourage;  and  to  distinguish  it  by  such  marks 
and  characteristicks,  ai;  you«in  your  wiedom  shall 
think. fit  As  1  said  before,  your  determination 
may  be  unwise  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  but  it 
cannot  be  unjust,  hard  or  oppressive,  or  contrary  to 
the  liberty  of  any  man,  or  in  the  least  degree  ex- 
ceeding your  province. 

It  is  therefore  as  a  grievance  fipdrly  none  at  all, 
nothing  but  what  is  essential  not  only  to  the  order, 
bat4o  the  liberty  of  the  whole  Communily. 

The  Petitioners  are  so  sensible  of  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  that  they  do  admit  of  one  sub* 
ficription,  that  is  to  the  Scripture.  I  shall  not  con- 
Alder  how  focoibly  this  argument  militates  with  their 
ivbde  principle  against  subscription  as  an  usurpa- 
tion on  the  rights  of  Providence:  I  content  myself 
with  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
]fcat,  if  that  rule  were  once  established,  it  must  have 
some  authority  to  enforce  the  obedience ;  because 
you  well  know,  a  Law  without  a  sanction  will  b^ 
ridiculous.  Somebody  mus^  sit  in  judgment  on  his 
conformity;  he  must  judge  on  the  charge;  if  he 
judges^  he  must' ordain  execution.  These  things 
are  necessary  consequences  one  of  the  other;  and 
then  tills  judgment  is  ap  equal  and  a  superiour  vio^ 
lation  of  private  judgment;  the  right  .of  private 
judgment  iis  violated  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
it  cab  be. by  any  |)revious  subscription.  You  come 
round  again  jto  subscription  as  the  best  and  easiest 
.      ^    ^  metliod : 
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metiiod:  men  muetjudgeof  hifidOctrine,  andjudgs 
definitively;  so  that  either  his  test  is  iMjg«l;oarj^  .or 
men  must  first  or  last  prescribe  his.  publick  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

If  the  Church  be,  as  Mr.  Locke  ddSnes  it,  a 
voluntary  sowty^  He.  then  it  is  eBseiitial  to.  this 
vokmtaiy  society  to  exclude  firom  her  vobmtarj 
society  asy  member  she  thinks  fit,  or  to  oppose.tfais 
entrance  of  any  u^n  such  conditions  as  she  thiiria 
proper.  For  otherwise  it  would  be  a  voluntarjr 
society  acting  contrary  to  her  will,  which  is  a  tcon- 
tradietioo  in  terms. — And  this  is  Mr.  Locke's 
opinion,  the  advocate  for  the  largest  scheme  of 
Eccteskatical  and  Civil  tolearation  to  Protestants ; 
(for  io  Papists  he  allows  no  toleraiUon  ajb  all). 

They  dispute  only  Che  extent  of  the  subscriplian/ 
they  therefore  tacitly  admit  the  equity  of  the  prindpl^ 
itself.  Here  they  do  not  resort  to  the  original  rigbtt 
of  Nature,  because  it  is  nmnttest  that  those  rights 
give  as  large  a  power  of  controvertiog  every  pait 
of  Scripture,  or  even  the  authority  of  the  whole^  at 
they  do  to  the  controverting  any  artieles  whatBoever^ 
When  a  man  requires  yon  to  sign  an  assent  to 
Scripture,  he  requires  you  to  assent  t0  A  doctmne  at 
contrary  to  your  natural  understaodidg^  and  to  yoiiff» 
rights  of  free  inquiry,  as  those,  who  require  your 
conformity  to  any  one  article  whatsoever. 

The  aubficripticai  to  3cripture  is  the  most  astoti- 
irinng  idea  I  ever  heard,  and  will  amount  to  JMi^ 

c  3  nothing  . 
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nothing  at  all.  Gentlemen  so  acute  have  not,  fhat 
I  have  heard,  ever  ^thought  of  answering  a  plain 
obvious  question — What  is  that  Scripture,  to  which 
they  are  content  to  subscribe?  They  4o  not  think 
that  a  book  becomes  of  .divine  authority  because  it 
is  bound  in  blue  Morocco,  and  is  printed  by  John 
Basket  and  his  assigns.  The  Bible  is  a  vast  coUecn 
tion  of  different  treatises :  a  man,  who  holds  the 
divine  authority  of  one,  may  consider  the  other  as 
merely  human.  What  is  his  Canon?  The  Jewish 
— St.  Jerom's*— that  of  the  39  Articles — Luther's—? 
There  are  some,  who  reject  the  Canticles,  others  six 
of  the  Epistles — the  Apocalypse  has  been  suspected 
even  as  heretical,  and  was  doubted  of  for  many 
ageSjt  ^^  by  m&ny  great  men.  As  th^se  narrow 
the  Canon,  others  have  enlarged  it  by  admitting 
St.  Bamabas's  Epistles,  the  Apostolick  Constitutions^ 
to  say  nothmg  of  many  other  Gospels.  Therefore 
to  ascertain  Scripture  you  must  have  one  Article 
more;  and  you  must  define  what  that  Sdripture  is^ 
wiiich  you  mean  to  teach.  There  are,  I  believe^ 
very  few,  who,  when  Scripture  is  so  ascertained,  do 
not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  knowmg  what 
general  doctrine  a  man  draws  from  it,  before  he  is 
sent  down  authori2ed  by  the  State  to  teach  it  a» 
pure  doctrine,  and  receive  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  our  lands. 

The  Scripture  is  no  one  summary  of  doctrines 
regularly  digested,    in  which  a  man  could  not 

mistake 
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mistake  his  way;  it  as  a  most  venerable,  but  most 
multifarious,  collection  of  the  records  of  the  divine 
economy;  a  collection  of  an  infinite  variety,  of 
Cosmogony,  Theology,  History,  Prophecy,  Psal- 
mody, Morality,  Apologue,  Allegory,  Le^slation, 
Ethicks,  carried  through  different  books,  by  different 
authors,  at  different  ages,  for  different  ends  and 
purposes. 

It  is  nefcessary  to  sort  out  what  is  intended  for 
example,  what  only  as  narrative,  what  to  be 
understood  literally,  what  figuratively,  where  one 
precept  is  to  be  controlled  and  modified  by  another 
— what  is  used  directly,  and  what  only  as  an  argu- 
ment adhoniinenij — ^what  is  temporary,  and  what 
of  perpetual  obligation — what  appropriated  to  one 
state,  and  to  one  set  of  men,  and  what  the  general 
duty 'of  all  Christians.  If  we  do  not  get  some 
security  for  this,  we  not  only  permit,  but  we  actually 
pay  for  all,  the  dangerous  fanaticism,  which  can  be 
produced  to  eorrupt  our  people,  and  to  derange  the 
publick  worship  of  the  Country.  We  owe  the  best 
we  can  (not  infallibility,  but  prudence)  to  the  subject 
first  sound  doctrine,  then  ability  to  use  it    ^      * 


«3 
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SPEECH* 
ON  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  A  BILL 

.90|t  TB£  BKIiiEF   OF   PROTESTANT    DISSENTERS' f 

(1773.) 

IASSUEfi  you,  Sir,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  spoke  last  but  one,  need  not  be  in  the 
least  fear  that  I  should  make  a  war  of  particles 
upon  his  opinion,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
should,  would,  or  ought  to  be  alarmed.  I  am  very 
clear  that  this  House  has  no  one  reason  in  the 
world  to  think  she  is  alarmed  by  the  Bill  brougl)t 
t)efore  you.  It  is  something  extraordinary  that  the 
only  symptom  of  alarm  in  the  Church  of  England 
should  appear  in  the  petition  of  some  Dissenters ; 
with  whom,  I  believe,  very  few  in  this  House  are 
yet  acquainted ;   and  of  whom  you  know  no  more 

^  T1h«  speedi  it  grrem  partly  from  the  Maouftcript  papem 
0i  Mr.  Burke,  and  partly  from  a  very  ixx^erfect  short-baod' 
Note  taken  at  the  time  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
inoQS. 

^  f  This  Bill  was  opposed  by  Petitions  from  several  Congre- 
gations calling  themselves  ^'  Protestant  Dissenters;"  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  principally  composed  of  the  people,  who  are 
generally  known  under  the  denomination  of  *'  Methodists ;"  and 
particularly  by  a  Petition  from  a  Congregation,  of  that  descrip- 
tion, residing  in  the  town  of  Chatham. 

than 
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than  that  you  are  assured  by'the  honourable  g^le* 
man,  that  they  are  not  Mahometans.  Of  tiir 
Church  we  know  they  are  not,  by  the  name^  that 
^  they  assume.  They  are  then  Diasehters.  The 
first  symptom  of  an  aUtrm  eomes  from  some  Du«- 
senter^  assembled  round  the  lines  of  CKadiaili : 
these  lines  become  the  security  of  the  Church  of 
£ng]and !  The  hohourabte  gentleman,  ia  speaking 
of  the  lines  of  Chatham,  tells  us,  that  they  Betw 
not  only  for  the  security  of  the  wooden  walla  dt 
England,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  Cbomh  of 
£ogiand.  I  suspect  the  wooden  walls  of  England' 
secure  the  lines  of  Chatham,  rather  than  the  liaei 
of  Chatham  secure  the  wooden  walls  of  Eo^^and. 

Sir,  the  Church  of  England,  if  only  defended  by 
this  miserable,  petition  upon  your  table,  must,  I  ai& 
afraid,  upon  the  principles  of  tme  fortification^  b6 
soon  destroyed.  But  fortunately  her  walls,  bulwarks^ 
and  bastions,  are  constructed  of  other  materials  tfaao 
of  stubble  and  straw;  are  built  up  with  the  strong 
and  stable  matter  of  the  Gospel  of  liberty,  and 
founded  on  a  true,  constitutional^  legal  Eatabtish* 
ment  But^  Sir,  she  hasi^ther  aecuritifla;  she  haa 
the  security  of  her  own  doctrines;  she  has  tho 
security  of  the  piety,  the  sanctity  of  her  own 
professors;  their  learning  is  a  bulwark  to  defend 
her;  she  has  the  secarity  of  the  two  Universities, 
not  shook  in  any  »igle  battlement,  in  any  single 


But  the  honoiMMe  gantleitieii  baa  mentiraed, 
c  4  indeed. 
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indeed,  principles,  which  astonish  me  rather  more 
than  ever.  The  honourable  Gentleman  thinks  that 
the  Dissenters  enjoy  a  large  share  of  liberty  under  a 
connivance;  and  he  thinks  that  the  establishing 
toleration  by  Law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
Dber^  under  a  connivance !  Connivance  is  a  re- 
laxaticm  from  slavery,  not  a  definition  of  liberty. 
What  is  connivance,  but  a.  state  under  which  all 
slaves  live?  If  I  was  to  describe  slavery,  I  would 
say  with  those,  who  hate  it,  it  is  living  under  will^ 
not  under  Law :'  if  as  it  is  stated  by  its  advocates, 
I  would  say,  that,  like  earthquakes,  like  thunder,  ot 
other  wars  the  elementB  make  upon  mankind,  it 
happens  rarely,  it  occasionally  comes  now  and  then 
upon  people,  who  upon  ordinary  occasions  enjoy 
tiie  same  legal  government  of  liberty.  Take  it 
under  the  description  of  those,  who  would  soften 
tiiose  features,  the  state  of  slavery  and  connivance 
IS  the  same  thing.  If  the  liberty  enjoyed  be  a 
liberty  not  of  toleration,  but  of  a  connivance,  the 
only  question  is  whether  establishing  such  by  Law 
Is  an  attack  upon  Christianity.  Toleration  an 
attack  upon  Christianity!  What  then,  are  we 
come  to  this  pass,  to  suppose  that  nothing  can  sup- 
port Christianity,  but  the  principles  of  persecution? 
Is  that,  then,  the  Idea  of  Establishment?  Is  it 
4hen  the  idea  of  Christianity  itself, .  that  it  ought 
to  have  establishments,  that  it  ought  to  have  Laws 
against  Dissenters^  but  the  breach  of  which  Laws 

is 
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18  to  be  connived' at?  What  a  picture  of  toleFation; 
what  a  picture  .of  Laws^  of  Establishments ;  what 
a  pieture  of  reli^ous  and  civil  liberty !  I  am  p^- 
suaded  the  honourable  gentleman  does  not  see  it 
in  this  light.  But  these  very  terms  become  the 
strongest  reasons  for  my  support  of  the  Bill;  for 
I  am  persuaded  that  toleration,  so  far  from  being 
an  att^k  upon  Christianity,  becomes  the  best  and 
surest  support,  that  possibly  can  be  given  to  it^ 
The  Christian  Relig^)n  itself  arose  without  establish- 
ment, it  arose  even  without  toleration ;  and  whilst 
its  own  principles  were  not  tolerated,  it  c(»iquer<^ 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  conquered  all  the 
powers  of  the  world.  The  moment  it  be^m  to  de» 
part  from  these,  principles,  it  converted  the  Esta- 
blishment into  granny;  it  subverted  its  foundations 
from  that  very  hour.  Zealous  as  I  am  for  the 
principle.of  an  Establishment,  so  just  an  abhorrence 
do  I  conceive  i^jainst  whatever  may  shake  it  .1 
know  nothing  but  the  supposed  necessi^  of  perse- 
cution, that  can  make  an  Establishment  disgusting. 
I  would  have  toleration  a  part  of  estabUshment,  as 
a  principle  fiivourable  to  Christianity,  and  as  a  part 
of  Christianity. 

All  seem  agreed  that  the  Law,  as  it  stands,  in* 
flicting  penalties  on  all  reli^ous  teachers  and  on 
Schoolmasters,  who  do  not  sign  the  39  Articles 
of  Religion,  ought  not  to  be  executed.  We  are  aU 
agreed  that  the  Law  is  mt  good;  for  that,  I  pre* 
sume,  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  Law,  that  oiig^t 

not 
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not  to  be  executed.     The  question  therefore  is, 
^whether  in  a  well  constituted  Commonwealth,  whicli 
we  desire  oiirs  to  be  thought,  and,  I  trust,  int^id 
that  it  should  be,  whether  in  such  a  Commonwealth 
it  is  wise  to  retain  &ose  Laws,  which  it  is  not  proper 
to  execute.     A  penal  Law,  not  ordinarily  put  in 
execution,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  absurd  and  a 
very  dangerous  thing.    For  if  its  principle  be  right, 
if  the  object  of  its  prohibitions  and  penalties  be  ai 
real  evil,  th«i  you  do  in  effect  permit  that  very  evil, 
which  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  your 
very  Law,  declares  ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  and 
thus  it  reflects,  exceedingly  on  the  wisdom,  and 
consequently  derogates  not  aiittle  fromlhe  authority, 
of  a  Legislature,  who  can  at  once  forbid  and  sujQfer, 
aod  in  the  same  breath  promulgate  penalty  and  in- 
demnily  to  the  same  persons,  and  for  the  very  same 
actkms.     But  if  the  object  of  the  Law  be  no.moral 
or  ^ticil  evil^  then  you  ou^t  not  to  hold  even  a 
teiTour  to  those,  whom  you  ought  certainly  not  to 
punish — for  if  it  is  not  right  to  hurt,  it  is  neither 
ri^t  nor  wise  to  menace.     Skicfa  Laws  therefore, 
w  they  must  be  defective  either  in  justice  or  wisdom, 
or  both,  so  they  cannot  exist  without  a  considerable 
degree  of  danger.    Take  them  which  way  you  will, 
they  are  preet  with  ugly  alternatives. 
.  )8t.  All  peoal  Laws  are  either  upon  popular  pro«- 
sacutioD,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.     Now  if 
they  may  be  nrased  from  their  sleep,  whenever  a 
MmJiter  tfaiida  proper,  as  instruaaeDts  of  oppres- 
sion, 
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Sjjion,  then  they  put  vast  bodies  of  men  into  a  state 
of  slavery  and  court  dependahce;  since  their.Uberty 
of  conscience  and  their  power  of  executing  their 
loQCtions  depend  entirely  on  his  will.  I  would 
have  no  man  derive  his  means  of  continuing  any 
fimctiony  or  his  being  restra'med  from  it,  but  from 
the  Laws  only ;  they  sboidd  be  His  only  superiour 
and  sovereign  Lords. 

!2d.  They  put  Statesmen  and  Magistrates  into  an 
^abit  of  {laying  fast  and  loose  with  tii^e  Laws^ 
s^rakiing  or  relaxing  them  as  may  be^t  suit  tb^ 
political  purposes ;  and  in  that  light  tend  to  cor^ 
rupt  the  executive  power  throu^  all  its  offices. 
.  3d.  If  they  are  taken  np  on  popular  actions^ 
their  operation  in  that  lif^t  «lso  is  exceedingly  evi}. 
They  becon^e  (he,  instruments  of  private  malice, 
private  avarice,  and  not  of  pubUck  regidalion ;  they 
9K>urish  the  wctfst  of  men  to  die  prejudice  of  the 
bc^  punching  tender  consciences,  and  rewarding 
ipformeiB. 

Shall  we,  1^.  the  honourable  geotleBum  tells  uft 
we  may  with  perfect  security,  trust  to  the  manners^ 
of  the  age?  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  g^cieral 
planners  (^  the  times ;  but  tiie  desultory  execution 
qi  penal  Laws,  the  thing  I  condemn,  does  not  de-: 
pend  on  the  manners  of  the  times.'  I  would  how-* 
9ver  have  the  Law^  tuned  in  unison  with^tbe  mfusn 
Bers— very  dissonant  are  a  g^tle  comttry,  and 
cruel  Laws ;  very  dissonant,  that  your  reason  is  fu- 
rious^ bat  your  pamoos  modoaate^  mi  that  yoa 

are 
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are  always  equitable  except  in  your  Coorts  of 
Justice. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  House  one  argu* 
ment,  which  has  been  much  relied  upon — that  the 
Dissenters  are  not  unanimous  upon  this  business ; 
that  many  persons  are  alarmed ;  that  it  ^ill  create 
a  disunion  among  the  Dissenters. 

When  -any  Dissenters,  or  any  'body  of  peo[^e, 
come  here  with  a  Petition,  it  is  not  the  number  of 
people,  but  the  reasonableness  of  the  request,  that 
should  weigh  with  the  House.  A  body  of  Dis< 
senters  come  to  this  House,  and  say,  Tolerate  us — 
we  desire  neither  the  parochial  advantage  of  tithes, 
nor  dignities,  nor  the  Stalls  of  your  Cathedrals : 
No!  let  the  venerable  Orders  of  the  Hierarchy 
ffxis^  with  all  their  advantages.  And  shall  I  tell 
them,  I  reject  youir  just  and  reasonable  petition, 
not  because  it  shakes  the  Church,  but  because 
there  are  others,-  while  you  lie  grovelling  upon  the 
earth,  that  will  kick  and  bite  you?  Judge  which  of 
these  descriptions  of  men  comes  with  a  fair  request 
— ^that,  which  says,  Sir,  I  desire  liberty  for  my  own, 
because  I  trespass  on  no  man's  conscience ;— or  the 
other,  which  says,  I  desire  that  these  men  should 
not  be  suffered  to  act  according  to  their  consciences, 
though  I  am  tolerated  to  act  according  to  mine. 
But  I  sign  a  body  of  Articles,  which  is  my  tide  to 
tderation ;  I  sigp  no  more,  because  more  are  against 
my  conscience.  But  I  desire  that  you  will  not  tolerate 
liiese  mwy  because  they  will  not  go  so  fiu*  as  I,  though 

I  desire 
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1  desire  to  be  tolerated,  who  will  not  go  as  far  as 
you.  No,  imprison  tiiem,  if  they  come  within  five 
niiles  of  a  corporate  town,  because  they  do  not 
bdiere  what  I  do  in  point  of  doctrines. 

Shall  I  not  say  to  these  men,  arrangez  wus  ca^ 
naiUe  f   You,  who  are  not  the  predominant  power^ 
will  not  give  to  others  the  relaxalion,  under  which 
yott  are  yourself  suffered  to  live.     I  have  as  high 
an  opinion  of  1^  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  you. 
I  receive  them  implicitly,  or  I  put  my  own  expla- 
nation on  them,  or  take  that,  which  seems  to  me  to 
come  best  recommended  by  auth(mty.    Tliere  are 
those  of  the  Dissenters,  who  think  more  ri^^ly  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Articles  relative  to  Predestina- 
tion, than  others  do.    They  sig^  the  Artide  rela* 
tive  to  it  ejp  ammo,  and  literally.     Others  allow  i^ 
latitude  of  construction.    These  two  parties  are  in 
the  Church,  as  well  as  among  the  Dissenters;  yet 
in  tiie  Church  we  live  qdetiy  under  tiie  same  roof. 
I  do  not  see  why,  as  long  as  Providence  gives  us  no 
further  l^ht  into  thb  great  mystery,  we  should  not 
leave  tbin^  as  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  left  them^ 
But  suppose  all  these  thmgs^  to  me  to  be  dear 
(which  Providence  however  seems  to  have  left  ol^ 
KOT^  yet  whilst  Dissenters  claim  a  toleration  in 
tliingi^  which,  seeming  clear  to  me,  are  obscure  to 
them,  witiiout  ratmring  into  the  merit  pf  the  Article^ 
with  what  ftce  can  these  men  say,  Tolerate  us,  but 
do  not  tderate  them?    Toleration  is  good  for  all, 
or  it  is  good  for  none. 

The 
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The  discussion  this  day  is  not  between  Establish- 
ment  on  one  hand,  and  Toleration  on  the  oth^r, 
but  between  those,  who,  being  tolerated  theatselves, 
refuse  toler^lion  to  others.  That  power  should  be 
puffed  up  with  pride,  that  authority  should  dege- 
];»erate  into  rigour,  if  not  laudable,  is  but  too  na- 
tural, But  this  proceeding  of  theirs  is  much  be-« 
yond  the  usual  allowance  to  human  weakness ;  it 
not  only  is  shocking  to  our  reason,  but  it  profokes 
our  indignation.  Quid  domini  facknty  auderit  ctmi 
taliajureg?  It  is  not  the  proud  Prelate  thunckiing 
in  his  Commission  Court,  but  a  pack  of  mammiit-: 
ted  alaves  with  the  la^  of  the  Beadle  iiagraid:  on 
their  backs,  and  their  legs  still  galled  with  their 
fetter^}  that,  would  drive  their  brethren  into  tMt 
llrison-house  from  whe^ice  they  have  just  beenpei^- 
Hiitted  to  escape,  li^  instead  of  puzzling  them- 
iielves  in  tlie  depths  of  the  l>i?ioe  Co^nsel8»  they 
would  turn. to  the  mild  morality  of  the  Gospai^ 
they  would  read  their  own  condemuatioor-O  thou 
wicked  Servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  be^ 
oaiuse  ihOu  desiredst  ta^ :  sboulde^t  not  thou  ako 
^v^  Qprnpassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  evsea  £»  I 
bad  pity  on  thee  ? 

InmyOpinipn,  Sir,  a  Magistrate,  wh^oexer  h» 
goes  to  put  any  restraint  upon  religious  frepdom^ 
can  Only  do  it  upon  thi$  ground^  that  the  peraftt 
disaenting  does  not  dissent  from  the  scruf^as  of  iU«- 
informed,  conscience,,  but  from  a  party  gipuDd  of 
dissension,  in  order  to  raise  a  factioo.in  the  Stiite. 

We 
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We  ^ve,  with  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  an  in- 
dulgence to  tender  consciences.  But  if  dissent  is 
at  all  punished  in  any  country,  if  at  all  it  can  be 
punished  upon  any  pretence,  it  is  upcm  a  presump- 
tion, not  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  differ  cotiscilen- 
tiously  from  the  flstablishment,  but  that  he  resists 
Truth  for  the  sake  bf  Facdon;  that  lie  abets  di- 
versity.of  opinions  in  Religion  to  distract  the  State, 
and  to  destroy  the  peace  of  his  Country.  This  is 
the  only  plausible,  for  there  is  no  true  ground  of 
persecution.  As  the  Laws  stand,  therefore,  let  us 
see  bow  we  have  thou^t  fit  to  act.    . 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  within  the  competency 
of  a  Magistrate  with  regard  to  Religion,  it  is  this, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  direct  the  exteriour  ceremo- 
nies of  Religion;  that,  whilst  interiour  Religion  is 
^thin  the  jurisdiction  of  God  alone,  the  external 
part,  bodily  action,  is  within  the  province  of  the 
chief  Govcimour.  Hooker,  and  all  the  great  lights 
of  the  Church  have  constantly  argued  this  to  be  a 
part  within  the  province  of  the  Civil  Magistrate; 
but  look  at  the  Act  of  Toleration  of  William  and 
Mary,  there  you  will  see  the  Civil  Magistrate  im 
not  only  dispensed  with  those  thii^s,  which  are  more 
particularly  withui  his  province,  with  those  things, 
which  faction  might  be  supposed  to  take  up  for  the 
sake  of  making  visible  and  external  divisions,  and 
raising  a  standard  of  revolt,  but  has  also  from  sound 
politick  considerations  relaxed  on  those  po«iti> 
which  are  confessedly  without  his  province. 

The 
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The  honourable  gentlemaiii  speaking  of  the  Hea* 
thenSy  certainly  could  not  mean  to  recommend  any* 
thing  that  is  derived  from  that  impure  wurce.  But 
he  has  praised  the  tolerating  spirit  9f  the  Heathens. 
Well !  but  the  honourable  gentleman  will  recollect 
that  Heathens,  that  Polytheists,  must  permit  a 
number  of  Divinities.    It  is  the  very  essence  of  its 
constitution.   But  was  it  ever  heard  that  Pojytheism 
tolerated  a  dissent  from  a  polytheistick  establish*- 
ment  ?  the  belief  of  one  God  only  ?  Never,  never! 
Sir,  they  constantly  carried  on  persecution  against 
that  doctrine.    I  will  not  give  Heathens  the  glory 
of  a  doctrine,  which  I  consider  the  best  part  of 
Christianity.    The  honourable  gentleman  must  re* 
collect  the  Roman  Law,  that  was  clearly  ageginst  the 
introduction  of  any  foreign  rites  in  matters  of  Re* 
iigion.    You  have  it  at  large  in  Livy,  how  they 
persecuted  in  the  first  introduction  the  rites  of  Bac- 
chus: and  even  before  Christ,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  subsequent  persecutions,  they  persecuted  the 
Druids  and  others.     Heathenism,  therefore,  as  in 
otheir  respects  erroneous,  was  erroneous  in  point  of 
persecution.    I  do  not  say,  every  Heathen,  who 
persecuted,  was  therefore  w  impious  man :  I  only 
say  he  was  mistaken,  as  such  a  man  is  now.     But^ 
says  the  honourable  gentleman,  they  did  not  per- 
secute Epicureans.     No ;  the  Epicureans  had  no 
quarrel  with  their  religious  Establishment,  nor  de- 
sired ai^  Reli^on  for  themselves.    It  would  have 
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been  v«ry  extraordinary,  if  irreti^us  Heatheiui 
had  desired  either  a  reli^ous  establishment  or 
toleration.  But,  fiays  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
the  £picureans  entered,  as  others,  into  the  Tem- 
ples. They  did  so ;  they  defied  all  subscriptioti ; ' 
they  defied  all  swts  of  coofonxiity ;  there  was  no 
subscription,  to  which  they  were  not  ready  to  set 
their  hands,  no  ceremonies  they  refused  to  practise ; 
they  made  it  a  principle  of  their  irrelig^n  ott(^ 
wardly  to  conform  to  any  religion.  These  Atheists 
eluded  ajl,  that  you  could  do;  so  will  tdl  free^* 
thin](ers  for  ever.  Then  you  8Mffer>  or  the  weak^ 
ness  of  your  Law  has  st^ffered,  those  great  danger** 
ous  animals  to  escape  notice,  whilst  you  have  neO^ 
that  entangjie  the  poor  ftirttering  ailkea  wings  of  % 
tender  conscience. 

The  honourable  gentleman  insists  much  uJkmi 
this  circumstanoe  of  objection,  namely,  the  division 
asiong^t  the  Dbsenters.  Why,  Sir,  the  Dissenters 
by  the  nature  of  the  t^rm  are  oipea  to  have  a  di^ 
vision  among  tliemselves.  They  are  Dissenter^ 
because  they  differ  froin  the  Church  of  Engtimd ; 
not  that  they  ag^ee  among  themselves.  There  are 
Preabyterians,  there  are  lodependents,  some,  that 
da  not  agree  to  mfimt-baptasm,  othei^  that  do  not 
i^ee  to  the  baptism  of  adults,  or  any  baptism.  AH 
these  are  however  tolerated  under  the  Acts  <^  King 
Wdfiam^  and  subsequent  Acts ;  and  their  divetsi^ 
of  sentiments  witti  one  another  did  not,  and  toidd 
pot«  furnish  ma  argument  against  Ibw  toieratioii, 
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when   their   difference  m\h   ourselves   ftimi^ed 
none.  , 

.  But,  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  if  you  suf; 
fer  them  to  go  on,  they  will  shake  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity.  Let  it  be  considered 
that  this  argument  goes  as  stron^y  against  con- 
nivance, which  you  allow,  as  against  toleration,  which 
you  reject.  The  gentleman  sets  out  with  a  princi-^ 
pie  of  perfect  liberty,  or,  as  he  describes  it,  con- 
nivance. But  for  fear  of  dangerous^'opmions,  you 
leave  it  in  your  power  to  vex  a  man,  who  has  not 
held  any  one  dangerous  opbion  whatsoever.  If 
one  man  is  £l  professed  Atheist,  another  man  the 
best  Christian,  but  dissents  from  two  of  the  39 
Articles,  I  may  let  escape  the  Atheist,  because 
I  know  him  to  be  an  Atheist,  because  I  am, 
perhaps^  so  inclined  myself,  and  because  I  may 
connive  where  I  think  proper;  but  the  consci- 
entious Dissenter,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
that  general  religion,  which  perhaps  I  hate,  I  shall 
take  care  to  punish,  because  I  may  punish  when  I 
think  proper.  Therefore,  connivance  being  an  en* 
gme  of  private  malice  or  private  favour,  not  of 
good  government ;  an  engine,  which  totally  fails  of 
suppressing  Atheism,  but  oppresses  conscience;  I 
say  that  principle  becomes  not  serviceable,  but  dan* 
gerous  to  Christianity;  that  it  is  not  toleration,  but 
contrary  to  it,  even  contrary  to  peace ;  that  the  penal 
system,  to  which  it  b^ngs,  is  a  dangerous  princii^e 
in  the  economy  either  of  religion  or  government   . 

The 
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The  honotHrable  gentleman,  and  in  him  I  com-, 
prdiend  all  those,  M^ho  oppose  the  Bill,  bestowed  in 
support  of  their  side  of  the  question  as  much  arga^ 
ment  as  it  could  bear,  and  much  more  of  learnings 
and  decoration  than  it  deserved*  He  thinks  con* 
nivance  consistent,  but  legal  toleration  inconsistent^ 
with  the  interests  of  CbriBtianity.  Perhaps  I  would 
go  as  &r  as  that  honourable  gentleman,  if  I  thought 
toleration  inconsistent  ^th  those  interests.  God 
forbid!  I  maybe  mistaken,  but  I  take  toleration 
to  be  a  part  of  religion.  1  do  not  know  which  I 
would  sacrifice;  I  woi4d  keep  them  both;  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  sacrifice  either.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  tolerating  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus: 
but  nothing  in  tlie  world  propagates  them  so  much 
as  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  of  the  hooes^  and 
candid  disciples  of  the  religion  we  profess  in  com- 
mon, I  mean  revealed  religion;  nothing  soonec 
makes  them  take  a  short  cut  out  of  the  bondage  of 
iecterian  vexation  into  open  and  direct  infidelity, 
than  tormenting  men  for  every  difference.  My 
opinion  ifi,  thai  in.estabUshing  the  Christian  Reli* 
gion  wbeirever  you  find  it,  curiosity  or  research  is 
its  best  security;  and  in  this  way  a  man  is  a  great 
deal  better  justified  in  saying,  tolerate  all  kinds  of 
consciences,  than  in  imitating  the  Heathens,  whom 
the  honourable  gendeman  quotes,  in  tolerating  thosej 
who  have  none.  I  am  not  over  fond  of  calling  for 
tfaoMCular  arm  upon  these  misguided,  or  misgoid. 
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in^  ipen;  hut  if  eyeritou^tto  beraisedi  it  ou^t 
aurely  to  be  raised  against  these  very  men,  not 
ag^umt  others,  whose  liberty  of  reli^oa  you  make 
4  pretext  for  proceedings,  which  drive  them  into 
the  bondage  pf  impiety.    Wh^t  figure  do  I  make 
in  sayiqg,  I  do  not  attack  the  works  of,  these  athe- 
istical writers,  but  I  will  keep  a  rod  hanging  ovtf 
the  conscientious  man,  their  Utterest  enemy,  be^ 
cause  th^e  Atheists  mfiy  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  of  their  foes  to  introduce  irrcligion?  The 
best  book,  that  eyer,  perhaps,  has  been  writteii 
ilgainst  these  people,  is  that,  in  which  the  Authop 
has  collected  in  a  body  the  whole  oi  the  infide^ 
code^  and  has  broqght  the  waiters  into  one  body  to 
cut  them  lUl  off  together,    l^is  was  done  by  % 
Dissenter,  who  never  did  subscribe  the  39  Articles 
**-Dr.  X^land.    But  if,  after  all,  this  danger  is  to  bd 
apprehended,  if  you  are  really  fearful  that  Chrisr 
tianity  will  indirectly  suffer  by  this  liberty,  you  have 
my  free  consent;  go  directly,  and  by  thet  strai^t 
Dmy,  and  not  by  a  circuit,  in  which  in  your  road  you 
may  destroy  your  friends,  point  your  arms  againet 
^ese  men,  who  do  the  mischief  you  fear  promoting; 
|N»nt  your  arms  against  men,  who,  not  contented 
with  endeavouring  to  turn  your  ey^  from  the  blaze 
and  effulgence  of  light,  by  which  life  and  i^mor^ 
tality  is  so  gloriously  demonstrated  by  tiie  Gospd^ 
would  even  extinguish  tltat  &int  glimmering  of  na^ 
tare,  that  only  coxofort  suppled  to  ignorant  maa 
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tacking  even  the  possibOity  of  all  tlevelation,  ar^ 
t'aign  ail  the  duipensatiotift  ef  tHt>videnc6  to  tean. 
Tbes^  are  the  wicked  DiSBenters  you  ought  to  fear  J 
these  are  the  people,  against  whom  yoh  ought  t6 
aim  thii  shaft  of  the  Law;  these  are  the  men,  to 
whom,  arrayed  in  all  the  terrours  of  troVerhmen^ 
t  would  say,  you  i^all  not  degrade  ud  Into  brutes; 
tfaesd  men,  thesd  factious  men,  as  the.  honourable 
g^lleman^  properly  callMl  them,  are  the  just  object' 
of  vengeance,   not  the  conscientious  Dissehter; 
tbese  meiS  wbo  would  tkkt  a^ay,  wbaterer  entiobies 
the  raab  or  consoles  the  misfortuties  of  human 
tiatore,  by  breaking  oflP  that  conhexion  of  ob*^ 
aervanees,  of  affections,  6f  hopes  and  fears,  which 
bind  us  to  the  Divinity^  and  constitute  the  gloi'ioui 
and  distinguishing  prerogative  of  humanity,  that  of 
being  a  rtiligious  creature;  again&t  these  I  would 
hwe  the  Law*  rise  in  alltheif  majesty  of  tetrouif^ 
tc>'  fulminate  such  vab  and  impious  wf  eteh^,  and 
fe>  awe  them  irtto  impoteiice  by  the  only  dread  thef 
eaii  f^jar  or  believe,  to  leant  that  eternal  tesoti-^ 
Dkdte  jusiUktH  mmHiy  et  non  temnen  Dvoos^ 

At  the  same  thbe  tbeet  I  wotdd  cut  up  the  very 
ffoM  of  Atheism,  I  wduld  i^pect  all  eotidcience;  all 
CMstfienee,  tiiat  b  really  ittich,  and  which  pcrhapl 
IliF  irery  tenderness  proves  to  be  sittcere^  1  wish 
to  eee  the  estabHsbed  Cbufch  of  England  great 
•ud  powerful;  I  wish  to  see  her  ibundatiotid  laid 
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low  and  deep,  that  she  may  crush  the  giant  powtrf 
of: rebellious  darkness;  I  would  have  her  head 
raised  up  to  that  Heaven,  to  which  she  conducts 
us.  I  would  have  her  open  wide  her  hospitable 
gates  by  a  noble  and  liberal  comprehensioh ;  but 
I  would  have  no  breaches  in  her  wall;  I  would 
have  her  cherish  all  those,  who  are  within,  and 
pity  all  those,  who  are  without ;  I  would  have  her 
a  conunon  blessbg  to  the  world,  an  example,  if 
not  an  instructor,  to  those,  who  have  not  the  hap- 
piness to  belong  to  her ;  I  would  have  her  give  a . 
lesson  of  peace  to  mankind,  that  a  vexed  and 
wandering  generation  might  be  taughtto  seek  for 
jepose  and  toleration  in  the  maternal  bosom  of 
Christian  Charity,  and  not  in  the  harlot  lap  of  in- 
fidelity  and  indifference.  Nothing  has  driven  peo- 
'^le  more  into  that  house  of  seduction  than  the 
mutual  hatred  of  Christian  Congregations.  Long 
may  we  enjoy  our  Church  under  a  learned  and 
edifying  episcopacy.  '  But  episcopacy  may  hS^ 
and  religion  exist.  The  most  horrid  and  cruel 
Iblow,  that  can  be  offered  to  civil  society^  is.throu^ 
Atheism.  Do  not  promote  diversity;  when  you 
have  it;  bear  it;  have  as  many  sorts  of  religion  as 
you  £nd  in  your  country;  there  is  a  reasonable 
Worship  in  them  all.  The  others,  the  infidels«  am 
outlaws  of  the  Constitution ;  uQt  of  this  Country^ 
but  of  the  human,  race.  They  are  never,  never  to 
be  suppffvted,  never  to  be  tolerated.^  Under  tha 
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Bystemutick  attacks  of  these  people,  I  see  some  of 
the  props  of  good  government  ah^eady  begin  to  fail ; 
I  see  propagated  principles,  which  mU  not  leaye 
to  Religion  eveaa  toleration.     I  see  myself  sinking 
every  day  under  the  attacks  of  these  wretched 
people-— How  shall  I  arm  myself  against  them? 
by  uniting  aU  those  in  affection,  who  are  united  in 
the  belief  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Godhead, 
that  made  and  sustains  the  world.   They,  who  hold 
Revelation,  give  double  assurance  to  their  Country. 
£ven  the  man,  who  does  not  hold  Revelation,  yet 
who  wishes  that  it  were  proved  to  him,  who  observes 
a  pious  silence  with  vegucd  to  it,  such  a  man^ 
though  not  a  Christian,  is  governed*  by  religioui 
principles.     Let  him  be  tolerated  in  diis  Country. 
Let  it  be  but  a  serious  rel^on,  natural  or  revealed, 
take  what  you  can  get;  cherish,   blow  up  the 
slightest  spark.     One  day  it  may  be  a  pure  and 
holy  flame.    By  this  proceeding  you  form  an  al- 
liance, offensive  and  defensive,  against^  those  great 
ministers  of  darkness  in  the  world,  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  shake  all  the  works  of  God  esta- 
blished in  order  and  beauty — Perhaps  I  am  car* 
ried  too  far ;  but  it  is  in  the  road,  into  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  led  me.     The  honourable 
gentleman  would  have  us  fight  this  confederacy 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the  sbgle  arm  of 
the  Church  of  England;  would  have  us  not  only 
fight  ag^st  infidelity,  but  fight  at  the  same  time 
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\ii€h  all  the  faith  in  the  worid  except  our  mrtL 
In  the.  moment  we  make  a  front  against  the  com'* 
moD  enemy,  we  have  to  combat  with  all  thoae,  who 
are  the  natural  friends  of  our  cause.  Strong  as  w9 
are,  we  are  not  equal  to  this.  The  cause  of  th« 
Church  of  England  is  included  in  that  of  reli^ODg 
not  that  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England.  I 
will  stand  up  at  all  times  for  the  rights  of  con** 
acienoe,  as  it  is  such,  not  for  its  particular  modes 
against  its. general  princi{des.  One  may  be  ri^it^ 
another  mistaken ;  but  if  I  have  more  strength  than 
my  brother,  it  shall  be  employed  to  support,  not 
oppnesi  his  weakness ;  if  I  have  more  light,  it  shaUL 
ht  used  to  guide,  not  to  dazsfe  him.  ^  ^ 
#   '    •        •        m        •        ^        a 
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On  a  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeat 
iand  alter  certain  Acts  respecting  Religioua  Opir 
mcois;  May  ii,  1792.* 


I  NEVER  govern  myself,  no  rational  man  ever 
did  gpvem  himself^  by  abstracti<ms  and  um^ 
mrsala.  I  do  not  put  abstract  ideas  wboUy  out 
4>f  apy  question,  because  I  well  know  thaX  utdfat 
that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles ;  and  that 
without  the  goide  and  light  of  sound  weU-^inderstood 
princjplea,  all  reasoniqgs  iri  politicks,  as  in  every 
thiog  else$  would  be  only  a  confused  jumble  of 
par^ular  facts  and  details,  without  the  means  of 
drawing  out  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practical 
€onclusi(m.  A  Statesman  differs  from  a  Professor 
in  on  University ;  the  latter  has  only  tlie  general 
view  of  Mciety ;  the  former,  the  Statesman^  has 
a  number  of  circumstances  to  combina  with  ttiosa 
fmeral  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  Gonsiderati^^m* 
Circumstanoes  are  bfinite,  are  infiiutely  combined  i 
are  variable  and  transient;  he^  who  does  not  take 

*  This  motiob  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  wa«  chiefly 
H^^nded  uf^on  a  PtUtion  i^cMOtad  ft»  the  Hosit  of  ComoMM 
iff  tbo  Umtarian  Sosittf ,  .    . 
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them  into  consideration  is  not  erroneous,  but  stark 
mad — dat  operam  ut  cum  raticne  insaniat — he  is 
metaphysically  mad.  A  statesman,  never  losing 
sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided  by  circumstances ; 
and  judging  contrary  to  tlie  exigencies  of  the 
moment  he  may  ruin  his  Country  for  ever. 

I  go  on  this  ground,  that  Government,  repre- 
senting the  society,  has  a  general  superintending 
control  over  all  the  actions,  and  over  all  the  pub- 
licfcly  propagated  doctrines  of  men,  without  which 
it  never  could  provide  adequately  for  all  the  wants 
of  society ;  bat  then  it  is  to  use  this  power  with  an 
equitable  discretion,  the  only  bond  of  sovereign 
authority.     For  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  by  the^ 
assumption  of  unlawful  powers,  as  by  the  unwise 
or  unwarrantable  use  of  those,  which  are  most 
legal,  that  Governments  oppose  their  true  end  and 
otyect;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tyranny  as 
well  as  usurpation.     You  can  hardly  state  to  me 
a  case,  to  which  Legislature  is  the  mo3t  confessedly 
competent,  in  which,  if  the  rules  of  benignity  and 
prudence  are  not  observed,  the  most  mischievous 
and  oppressive  things  m^y  not  be  done.     So  that 
sifter  all,  it  is  a  moral  and  viituous  discretion,  and 
not  any  abstract  tlieory  of  right,  which  keeps  Go- 
vernments faithful  to  their  ends.     Crude  uncon- 
nected truths  are  in  the  world  of  practice  what 
i^&lsehoods  are  in  thepry. 

A  reasonable,  prudent,  provident  and  moderate 
^  coercion^ 
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toercion  may  be  a  means  of  preventing  sets  of 
extreme  ferocity  and  rigour;  for  by  propagaung 
excessive  and  extravagant  doctrines,  such  extra* 
vagant  disorders  take  place,  as  require  the  most 
perilous  and  fierce  corrections  to  oppose  tbem. 
It  is  not  morally  true,  that  we  are  bound  to  es- 
tablish in  eveiy  country  that  form  of  religioi\ 
which  in  cur  minds  is  most  agreeable  \o  troth,  and 
conduces  most  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  not  true  that  we  are^ 
against  the  conviction  of  our  own  judgment,  to 
fsstablish  a  system  of  opinions  and  practices  di*. 
rectly  contrary  to  those  ends,  only  because  «ome 
majority  of  the  people,  toid  by  the  head,  may 
prefer  it  No  conscientious  man  would  wiffin^ 
establish  what  he  knew  to  be  false  and  mischieH^ont 
in  religion,  or  in  any  thing  else.  No  wise  man, 
on  the  ^contrary,  would  tyrannically  set  up  hb  own 
tense  so  as  to  reprobate  that  of  the  great  pre- 
vailing body  of  the  community,  and  pay  no  re- 
gard to.  the  established  opkiiens  and  prejudices  of 
mankind,  or  refuse  to  tiiem  the  means  of  securing 
a  religious  instniction  suitable  to  these  prejudices. 
^  great  deal  depends  on  the  state,  in  which  yoa 
£nd  men.  •  ♦  •  •  * 
^  An  alliance  between  Church  and  State  in  a 
Christian  Commonwealth  is,  in  my  opinion,  an . 
idle  and  a  fiuiciful  i^culation.  An  alliance  ia 
between  two  things,  that  are  in  their  nature  dis- 
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tioct  and  independent,  such  as  between  tiiro  so?^ 
reign  States.    But  in  a  Christian  Commonweakli 
the  Church  and  the  State  are  one  and  the  samtf 
things  being  different  integral  parts  of  the  sam« 
tvhole.    For  the  Church  has  been  always  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  i  of  which 
the  Laity  is  as  much  an  essential  integral  part; 
and  has  as  much  its  duties  and  pnTileges,  as  th# 
Clerical  member ;  and  in  the  rule,  order  and  gg«» 
Vemme^it  of  the  Churchy  has  its  share.     Reli^off 
is  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  being  out  of  the 
province  or  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Ma^trate^ 
that  it  is,  and  it  oug^t  to  be,  not  only  his  care,  but 
the  principal  thing  in  his  care ;  because  it  is  one  of 
the  great  bonds  (rf human  society  i  and  its  object  the 
supreme  good,  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  man 
himself.  The  Magistrate,  who  is  a  man,  and  chained 
with  the  concerns  of  men,  and  to  whom,  very  spe^ 
cially,  nothing  humad  is  remote  and  indifferent,  ha* 
a  rigjbt  and  a  duly  to  watch  over  it  with  an  un<< 
ceasing  vigilance,  to  protect,  to  promote,  to  forward 
It  by  every  rational,  just,  and  prudent  meitns^    It  ia 
I^ryidpally  his  duty  to  prevent  the  abuses,  which 
^w  out  of  every  strong  and  efficient  principle^ 
that  actuates  the  human  mind.    As  religion  is  oni 
of  the  bonds  of  society,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  il 
to  be  made  the  pretext  of  destroj^ng  its  peaces 
Ofder,  liberty  and  its  security.    Above  all,  he  ought 
atnedj  to  Wok  to  H  when  men  begin  to  form  ne«^ 

combinations^ 
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iBOcnbinaiions,  to  be  distinguished  by  new  names, 
and  especially  when  they  mingle  a  political  syst.m 
with  their  religious  opinions,  true  or  fkhe,  p}ausible 
/nr  implausible. 

It  is  the  interest,  and  it  is  the  duty,  and  because 
it  is  the  interest  and  the  duty,  it  is  the  right  of 
Oovem'meht  to  attend  much  to  opinions;  because, 
^opinions  soon  combine  with  passions,  even  when' 
tfaey  do  not  produce  them,  th^y  have  much  influence 
en  ac^ns.  Factions  are  formed  upon  opinions; 
which  factions  become  in  effbct  bodies  corporate 
in  the  State  ;-^nay  factions  generate  opinions  itf 
'  order  to  become  a  center  of  union,  and  to  fumisb 
watchwwords  to  parties;  and  this  may  malce  it  ex- 
pedient for  GoTernment  to  forbid  things  in  theaH 
gelves  ioaoceot  and  neutral.  I  am  not  fond  of 
(tefiou^  with  precision  what  the  ultimate  rights  of 
the  sovereign  supreme  powei*  in  providing  for  the 
safety  qf  the  Commonwealth  may  be,  or  may  pot 
extend  to.  It  v/ill  signify  very  little  what  my  no- 
tions, or  ijirhat  their  own  notions  on  the  subject  may 
be ;  becaiise,  according  ta  the  exigence^  they  wiU  take, 
in  fiict,  the  steps,  wt»eb  seem  to  them  necessasy  fof 
^e  presetvation  of  the  whole;  fw  as  self-preserva^ 
iMxa  u  individuals  is  ttie  tint  kw  of  Nature,  the 
aane  wU.  prevail  in  societies,  who  wifi,  right  or 
wrong,  make  tiiat  an  ot^ct  paramount  to  aU  other 
^hts  wfaalaoeven  There  aM^waysand  n^eans^  by 
f  hi^di  i|.  (Hood  iiiai>  wo^ld  not  eves  save  tiie  Comr 
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monwoeltb.  ^  ^  "*  ^  ^  AU  things  founded  on  tbe^ 
idea  of  danger  ought  in  a  great  degree  to  be  tern- 
porpoy.  AU  policy  is  very  8us{Mciou8,  that  sacrifices 
any  part  to  the  ideal  good  of  the  ;vrhole.  TIm 
object  of  the  State  is  (as  far  a6  may  be)  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole.  Whatever  makes  midtitudet' 
of  men  utterly  miserable  can  never  answer  that 
ol^ect;  indeed  it  contradicts  it  whdly  and  entirdiy ; 
and  the  happbess  or  misery  of  mankmd,  estimated. 
by  their  feelings  and  sentiments^  and  not  by  any 
theories  of  their  rights,  is,  and  ou^t  to  be/  the 
ftandard  for  the  conduct  of  Legislators  towards  the 
people.  This  naturally  and  necessarily  ccMiducts  m^ 
to  the  peculiar  and  characteristick  situation  of  a 
people^  and  to  a  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  pre^ 
judices^  habits,  aad  all  the  circumstajices,  that 
diversify  and  colour  life.  The  first  question  a  good 
Statesmen  would  ask  himself,  therefore,  would  be, 
how  and  in  what  circumstances  do  you  find  tho 
society,  and  to  act  upon  them.  ' 
.  To  the  other  Laws  relatmg  to  other  sects  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  only  look  to  the  Petitioo,  which 
has  g^ven  rise  to  this  proceeding.  I  confine  mysdf 
to  that,  because  in  my  opinion  its  merits  have  little 
or  no  relation  to  that  of  the  other  Laws,  which  the 
right  honourable  gentlemah  has  with  so  much  ability 
blended  with  it  With  the  Gatholicks,  with  the 
Presbyterians,  with  the  Anabaptists,  with  the  In^ 
dependents^  witii  the  Quakers/I  have  nothing  at  alt 

to 
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to  do.  They  are  in  posseman^  a  great  title  in  all^ 
human  affairs.  The  tenour  and  spirit  of  our  Latvs, 
wbethet  they  were  restraining,  or.whether  they  were 
relaxing  have  hitherto  taken  another  course.  The 
spirit  of  our  Laws  has  appUed  their  penalty  or  their 
relief  to  the  supposed  abuse  to  be  repressed,  or  the 
grievance  to  be  relieved;  and  the  provision  for  a 
Catholick  and  a  Quaker  has  been  totally  diflerenl^ 
according  to  his  exigence;  you  did  not  give  a  Catho* 
lick  liberty  to  be  freed  from  an  oath,  or  a  Quaker 
power  of  saying  mass  with  impunity.  You  have  done 
this,  because  you  never  have  laid  it  down  as  an  uni- 
versal proportion,  as  a  maxim,  that  notlnng  relative 
to  rdi^on  was  your  concern,  but  the  direct  contrary  ; 
and  therefore  you  have  always  examined  whether 
there  was  a  grievance.  It  has  been  so  at  all  times; 
the  Legislature,  whether  right  or  wrong;  went  no 
other  way  to  work  but  by  circumstances,  times  and 
necessities.  My  mind  marches  the  same  road ;  my 
school  is  the  practice  and  usage  of  Parliament 

Old  reli^ous  factions  are  volcanoes  burnt  out; 
on  the  lava  and  ashes,  and  squalid  sconce  of  old 
eruptions  grow  the  peaceftil  olive,  the  cheering  vine, 
and  the  sustaining  com.  Such  was  the  first,  such 
the  second,  condition  of  Vesuvius.  But  when  a  new 
fine  bursts  out,  a  face  of  desolations  comes  on,  not 
to  be  nectified  in  ages.  Therefore,  when  men  come 
before  us,  and  rise  up  like  an  exhalation  from  the 
gpound,  they  conae  in  a  questionable  shape,  and  we 
17  must 
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most  exorcise  them,  and  tiy  whether  their  intents 
be  wicked  or  charitable  s  whether  they  bring  airs 
from  Heaven,  or  blasts  from  Hell.  Thb  is  the  firsfc 
tkiie  that  our  Records  of  Farliameot  have  beard, 
or  our  experience  or  history  ^veil  us  an  accouiit  of 
any  religious  congregation  or  association  known  by 
the  name,  which  these  Petitioners  have  assumed. 
We  are  now  to  see  by  what  people,  of  what  chair 
sacter,  and  under  what  temporary  circumstances^ 
tiiis  business  is  brought  before  you.  We  are  to  sea 
whether  there  be  any,  and  what,  mixture  of  political 
dogmas  and  political  practices  with  their  religious 
tenets,  of  what  nature  they  are,  and  how  far  thej 
a^re  at  present  practically  separable  from  them. 
This  faction  (the  authors  of  the  Petition)  are  not 
confined  to  a  theological  sect,  but  are  also  9l  political 
faction.  )st  As  theological,  we  are  to  show  that 
they  do  not  aim  at  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own 
{liberty,  but  are  associated  for  the  express  purpose 
of  Proselytism. — In  proof  of  this  first  propositiont 
^ead  their  primary  association,  td.  That  thejr  pur- 
pose of  proselytism  is  to  collect  a  multitude  sufficient , 
by  force  and  violence  to  overturn  the  Church; 
in  proof  of  the  second  proposition,  see  the  Letter 
of  Priestly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  extracts  firom  his  works, 
3d,  That  the  designs  against  the  Church  are  con- 
current with  a  design  to  subvert  the  S4ate.  In  proof 
of  the  third  proposition,  read  the  advertiseaieDt  of 
^e  Unitariau  3ociety  for  celefai;^tin^  the  14th  a€ 

July. 
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July.  4th.  On  wfaat  modgi  tbey  intend  ta  lMiil4s 
thsfc  it  is,  the  Frmch.  In  |>roof  of.  the  fourth  pror 
pofHtWii,  read  the  conrcsspc^ewe  o^  the  Se^oli^lvw 
Society  with  the  Clubs  (^  frtace;  read  PriestleyjS 
adherence  te^  tiikeir  opiipiood.  5th.  What  the  J^Wm# 
is  with  regBtjrd  to  reU^oiis  t^ratioo,.  and  mfihW 
gard  to,  1.  Reli^on — 2.  Civil  hapfanesa^}.  Vintue^ 
otder,  and  reU  liberty— 4-  Comm&rci^  Qpuleiiee 
— 5.  Natfonal  defence.  In  pfioof  of  the  £j^  p|^ 
posiliQi^  read  the  repreaentatioii  of  the  Fvetwh 
fifiaister  of  the  Homfd  Departoient,  and  the  Eepptt 
of  the  GoQQGoktee  upon  k. 

iPoifnerly,  whence  auperiority  of  two  99X^ 
Qsotaiding  for  dogpnas  and  an  EstaUislap^ltf  ym» 
the  queaUon,  we  knew  in  such  a  contest  the  wiiolt 
o£  the  «vil.  We  knew,  for  instance,  that  Calvimsw 
pauld  prevail  aacordaag  to  the  WMtDii^ister/Caite^ 
chism  with  regard  to  iofeii.  We  Icn^w  that  Piesr 
hjptery  woidd  prevail  itiChwrffk  Qtmerma/ent.  But 
«e  do  not  know  what  opinions  wotdd  pnevafl  if  thfe 
pveaant  Dissentem  should  beeooae  jnaatiafB.  Tb&f 
wffl  mot  teHus  thfi^r  present  opnioBs^;  and  one  j^tj^r 
dple  .of  modem  diaaen^  is  not  to'diaottyer*  ^^». 
|d^  aa  tfaisir  rdigi^ii  isia  a  >c<Mltiohal  gqgtwntiwii 
and  i84K>  fey  principkf,  a^iuxprfifmfirfiiii^h^^ 
pmakie  iatm  t»  Iqnow  frhat  it  wfll  be.  Jin^i^M 
tidy  nlated^  to  the  ibdwadual,  an^  ires  «  ^i^e^^^ 
betwaaa'God  and  ahe  Qonsdepoe,  jt  wbnld  not  be 
f  Aor  ia  isf  opiaioiiieqaitBMrjrfwAuniao  aa|bor 

VOL.   X.  "  E  rity 
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rity  to  Step  in.  But  when  religion  is  embodied  into 
£eiction,  and  factions  have  objects  to  pursue,  it  will, 
and  must,  more  or  less,  become  a  question  of  power 
between  them.  If  even,  when  embodied  into  con- 
gregations, they  limited  their  principle  to  their  own 
congregations,  and  were  satisfied  themselves  to  ab- 
stain from  what  they  thought  unlawful,  it  would  be 
cruel,  in  my  opinion,  to  molest  them  in  that  tenet, 
and  a  consequent  practice.  But  we  know  that  they 
hot  only  entertain  these  opinions,  but  entertain  th^m 
with  a  zeal  for  propagating  them  by  force,  and 
employing  the  power  of  Law  and  place  to  destroy 
establishments,  if  ever  they  should  come  to  power 
sufficient  to  effect  their  purpose:  that  is,  in  other 
words,  they  declare  they  would  persecute  the  heads 
of  our  Church;  and  the  question  is,  whether  you 
should  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  toleration, 
or  subject  yourself  to  their  persecution. 

A  bad  and  very  censurable  practice  it  is  to  waip 
doubtful  and  ambiguous  expressions  to  a  perverted 
sense,  which  makes  the  charge  not  the  crime  of 
others,  but  the  construction  of  your  own  malice; 
iKMT  is  it  flowed  to  draw  conclusions  from  allowed 
premises,  which  those,  who  lay  down  the  premises, 
utteriy  deny,  and  disown  as  their  ccxiclusions.  For 
ibis,  though  it  may  possibly  be  good  logick,  cannot 
by  any  possibility  whatsoever  be  a  fair  or  charitable 
representation  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men.  It 
may  shew  the  erroneous  nature  of.  principles,  but 

it 
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it  argues  nothing  as  to  dispositions  and  intentions. 
Far  be  such  a  mode  from  me.  A  mean  and  unwor- 
thy jealousy  it  would  be  to  do  any  thing  upon  the 
mere  speculative  apprehension  of  what  men  will  do* 
But  let  us  pass  by  our  opinions  concerning  the 
danger  of  the  Church.     What  do  the  gentlemen 
themselves  think  of  that  danger  }  They,  from  whom 
the  danger  is  apprehended,  what  do  they  declare 
to  be  their  own  designs  ?  What  do  they  conceive  to 
be  their  own  forces?  and  what  do  they  proclaim  to 
be  their  means  ?  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be 
to  destroy  the  established  Church,  and  not  to  set 
up  a  new  one  of  their  own.  See  Priestley.    If  they 
should  find  the  State  stick  to  the  Church,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  they  love  the  Constitution  m' State 
so  well,   as  that  they  would  not  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  in  order  to  destroy  that  of  the 
Church.     Most  certainly  they  do  not 

The  foundations,  on  which  obedience  to  govern- 
ments is  founded,  are  not  to  be  constantly  discussed. 
That  we  are  here,  supposes  the  discussion  already 
made  and  the  dispute  settled.  "We  must  assume 
the  rights  of  what  represents  the  PuWick  to  control 
the  individual,  to  make  his  will  and  his  acts  to  sub- 
mit to  their  will,  until  some  intolerable  grievance 
shall  make  us  know  that  it  does  not  answer  its  end, 
and  will  submit  neither  to  reformation  nor  restraint 
Otiierwise  we  should  dispute  all  the  points  of  mo- 

E2  rality, 
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rality,  before  we  can  punish  a  murderer,  robber,  and 
{tdulterer;  we  should  analyze  all  society.  Dangeri 
by l)eiQg despised  grow  great;  so  they  do  by  absurd 
provision  against  them.  Stulti  est  dhisse  non 
putdram.  Whether  an  early  dfecovery  of  evil  de- 
signs, an  early  declaration,  and  an  early  precaution 
Against  them,  be  more  wise  than  to  stifle  all  inquiry 
^bput  them,  for  fear  they  should  declare  themselv^ 
iX)Qi;e  eauly  than  otherwise  they  would^  and  therefore 
pr^ipitate,  th^  evil — ^all  this  depends  on  the  reality 
of  ti^e  danger.  Is  it  on)y  an  unbookish  jealousy,  sfi 
Sha^eipi^ape  calls  it?  li  is  a  questipn  of  iaqt;.  Doen 
a  4QBign  ^gaiu^  the  Constitution  of  thi^  Country 
exist  ?  V  it  do^,  and  if  k  i?  carried  oq  i^t^  incref^- 
i^g  ^jgour  aad  actif^ity  by  a  restless  faptipn,  and  if 
it  receifvei^:i;oiif^»n^ce  by  the  most  ardent  .mid  eq- 
tbu«a#tick  ^plauses  pf  itsobject^  ici  the  great  CQ4n- 
cil  of  this  Kii^om,  by  men  of  the  j^rat  parts,  whiQh 
this.  Idi^gdoai  produces^  pethfips  by  the  first  if  has 
<v«r  pKodiJoed,  cap  I  thinly  thai  there  is  no  4a])g^? 
If  there  be  danger,  anust  there  be  no  j}recautioii,^at 

•  all  ^gai^stit?  If  you  a^  whether  I  thinli  the  danj^r 

Dfg^t  and iooaediate;,  I  answ^jc;  thi^  God,  l4o 

Dot   The  laody  of  the  people  is  yet  siMmd^  the 

Constitutiw  is  in  their  heiulis,  while  wicked  X^fn 

.  are  en^vourijog  to  p^t  aaothej  into  their  b«dds. 
But  if.  I  see  the  v^uysame  bfginiungi,  which  haye 
^pn^Qi^j  eiul^  iDgi:ea(  ota        Ixy)(ghjtl(^#ct 

as 
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A^  if  they  might  produce  ll^  ^etf  same  tfS^eks. 
Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  t)f  sa&ty; 
because  in  that  stete  of  things  the  itiind  is  firm  and 
collected,  and  the  jlidgment  unembarrassed.     But 
when  the  fedr,  Arid  the  evH  feared,  come  on  to- 
gether, and  press  at  once  upon  us,  deliberation  itself. 
h  ruinous,  whFch  sives  upon  all  other  occasions ; 
t^ecause  when  perils  Ate  instant,  it  delays  decision ; 
the  man  is  in  a  Gutter,  and  in  a  hiirry,  and  his  judg- ' 
ment  is  gone,  as  the  judgment  of  the  deposed  King 
of  France  and  bis  Ministers  ^as  gone,  if  the  tattei 
did  not  preirieditately  betray  him.     He  was  ju^ 
come  from  his  usiiat  amusetnenl  o^  kiihtiiig,  when 
the  head  of  the  column  of  treason  and  assassitiatiofi 
was  arrived  at  his  hduse. .  Let  not  the  Ring,  let 
hot  thePrince  of  Wales,  be  surprised  iri  this  manner. 
Let  not  both  Houses  of  Pafliafhent  be  led  in  friumpn 
along  with  him,  and  have  law  dictated  to  them'  by 
the  Constitutional,  the  {levolution  arid  the  TThitarian 
Societies.    These  msect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on 
only  caballing  and  toastfrig,  only  fin  ds  with  didgusf ; 
if  fliey  get  above  their  Aatural  size,  and  increase  (he 
quantity,  whilst  they  keep  the  quality,  of  tfeeir  venom, 
they  become  objects  of  &e  greatest  te'rrour.     A 
spider  in  his  natural  size  is  only  a  spider,  ugty  and 
loathsome;  and  ^is  ^msy  net  is  only  fi^  tor  catching 
flies.  I&uly  go6d  God  i  suppose  a  spider  ad  la!rge  as 
in  cfXy  arid  that  he  spreadf  daWs  aboui^  us^  all'  ttie 
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ivilds  of  Africa  would  not  produce  any  thing  so 
dreadful — 

Quale  portentum  neqne  militaris 
DauQia  in  latis  alit  esculetis, 
Nee  Jubs  tellus  generat  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Think  of  them^  who  dare  menace  in  the  way  they 
do  in  their  present  state,  what  would  they  do  if  they 
had  power  commensurate  to  their  malice.  God 
forbid  I  ever  should  have  a  despotick  Master* — but 
if  I  must,  my  choice  is  made.  I  will  have  Louis  the 
XVIth  rather  than  Monsieur  Bailly,  or  firissot,  or 
Chabot;  rather  George  the  Hid,  or  George  the 
IVth,  than  Dr.  Priestley  or  Dr.  Kippis,  persons,  who 
would  not  load  a  tyrannous  power  by  the  poisoned 
taunts  of  a  vulgar  low-bred  insolence.  I  hope  we 
have  still  spirit  enough  to  keep  us  from  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  contumelies  of  tyranny  are  the 
worst  parts  of  it. 

But  if  the  danger  be  existing  in  reality,  and  si- 
lently maturing  itself  to  our  destruction,  what,  is  it 
not  better  to  take  /reo^o/s  unprepared,  than  that/rea- 
^an  should  come  by  surprise  upon  us,  and  take  us 
unprepared?  If  we  must  have  a  conflict,  let  us  have 
it  with  all  our  forces  fresh  about  us,  with  our  Govern- 
ment in  full  fupction  and  full  strength,  our  troops 
imcorrupted,  our  revenues  in  the  legal  hands,  our 
arsenals  filled  and  possessed  by  Government;  and 
not  wait  till  th6  conspirators,  met  to  commemorate 
24  the 
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the  1 4th  of  July,  shall  seize  on  the  'Tower  of  London 
and  the  magazines  it  contains,  murder  the  Cover- 
nour,  and  the  Mayor  of  London,   seize  upon  the 
Kings  person,  drive  out  the  House  of  Lords,  oc- 
cupy your  gallery,   and  thence,   as  from  an  high 
tribunal,  dictate  to  you.     The  degree  of  danger  is 
not  only  from  the  circumstances,  which  threaten,  but 
from  the  value  of  the  objects,  which  are  threatened. 
'  A  small  danger  men^tcing  an  inestimable  object  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  greatest  perils,  which 
regard  one,  that  is  indiiierent  to  us.    The  whole 
question  of  the  danger  depends  upon  facts.    The 
first  fact  is,  whether  those,  who  sway  in  France  at 
present,  confine  themselves  to  the  regulation  of  their  - 
internal  affairs,  or  whether  upon  system  they  nourish 
cabals  in  all  other  Countries,  to  extend  their  power 
by-  producing  revolutions  similar    to   their   own: 
2.  The  next  is,  whether  we  have  any  cabals  formed 
or  forming  within  these  kingdoms,  to  co-operate  with 
them  for  the  destruction  of  our  CoHistitutioii.     On 
the'solution  of  these  two  questions,  joined  with  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  object  to  be  afiected^  by 
their  machinations,   the  justness  of  our  alarm,  and 
the  necessity  of  our  vigilance  must  depend.    Eveiy 
private  conspiracy,  every  open  attack  upon  the  laws 
is  dangerous.      One  robbery  is  an  alarm  to  all 
property;  else  I  am  sure  we  exceed  measure  in 
our  punishment     As  robberies  increase  in  number 
and  audacity,  the  alarm  increases.  These  wretches 
are  at  war  with  us  upon  principle.    They  hold  this 
z  4  Government 
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Gdrermnent  to  be  an  ctftnrjpaticm.  See  the  Itf Aguagtf 
of  the  Department.    " 

The  whole  question  is  on  the  reaUty  of  th# 
dtoger.  Is  it  such  a  danger  as  would  justify  that 
fear,  fui  cadere  potest  in  kominem  CMstantem  ei  non 
iketuentem  ?  This  is  the  jiear,  which  the  principled 
bf  jurisprudence  declare  to  be  a  lawful  and  justifi^- 
dUe  fear.  When  a  man  tbreatend  my  life  openly 
iind  publiekfy,  I  may  demand  from  him  securities 
rf  the  peace*  When  every  act  of  a  man's  life 
tnahifests  sueh  a  design  strdnger  than  by  wordd, 
tivta  though  he  does  not  mak^  racb  a  declaraddti, 
I  fim  justified  in  being  on  my  guard.  Th^  are  of 
^Ihion^  that  &ey  ai^  alretldy  one-ffitb  of  the  kklg^ 
^ih.  If  so,  tbdir  fbrce  te  naturaUy  not  eenMlnfPli- 
M^,  To  i^ay  that  in  JeJl  cohlMts  the  decision  tritt  Of 
eburse  be  m  fitvour  of  the  greMer  nimiber,  is  by  Hb 
iSieiertis  thie  in  fhct.  tbr,  fm^  the  greater  number 
lb  g^^mlly  eid^i|)tfsed  of  men  6f  doggish  tetti^tdrk, 
islbw  to  act  um  dnl^ihg  ft>  atiettipt ;  and^  by  beiilg 
!h  poHesrioO)  ate  m  didp0iiid  to  pi^aeie  )^at  fk^y 
fire  ^ntriMi^  to  ti^ii  early  and  vigorous  measures 
tA  thl9ir  d«^d^,  ai^  ttfey  are  almoM  sdi^ys  caught 
tet>repiared. 

Kisc  coiere  pares:  altier  Tergentib'ns  aiinis 
%  deuiuMj  lOAgcyqiie  togas  trab^biUior  ^tt, 
IMidicil jam  pace  dnccia ;-  ■■    *■ 
Nee  reparare  noyas.  Tirea,  miltdrnq^Qe  priori 
Credere  forUms.  Stat  magninomiois  om^ra.^ 

A  smaller 
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A  stnsdlet  number,  more  expedite,  awakMed, 
active,  vigorous  and  courageous,  who  make  amende 
for  what  they  want  in  weight  by  their  superabun- 
dhMe  of  tekcity,  Will  cteate  ati  aettng  power  of 
th«  gfeat^t  pNDssiM^  length.    Wheti  men  are  fvk* 
riously  tad  fanatically  fotid  of  ftn  object,  they  will 
prefet  it,  ad  i^  w^ll  known,  to  fheir  ewli  peace,  to 
tb^ ^wn  propettyi  afid  to  their  Owti  lives;  And 
em  thiife  b6  a  doubt  in  such  a  cas^  ihAt  fh6y  would 
prefer  H  to  the  peace  of  th^h-  Cottttti^?  Is  it  to  b«} 
doubted  thai,  if  they  have  tM  sti'ertgtb  efKmgh  at 
home,  thejr  will  ctil  ih  Ibrelgh  Mce  tb  ^d  them  ? 
Would  you  deily  theth  vbAat  i^  fetmmbh  fot  fear 
they  should?  C«nalt)ly  ti^    IlwouM  be  barb«h 
roti^  to  pl^tenA  \o  \d»k  thte  the  Yt\f¥^ft  of  tnen.  ^  1 
mmlA  g&  fmher^  H  wotild  not  b^  jb^t  eveo  t(f  trace 
c&kaetpasbifei  fmtti  pAofUpUsi  whkft,  tlMH^h  e^ 
4dM  to  w^  #ei-e  de^Sed  fe^  ifteM.    Let  them  dia^ 
tauid  m  a  ftditioHj  1^  tef  tii««Q  ^t  te  indlyidtmls; 
Bttd  frtlM  I  fiM«  tilMfi  fPH6  m  Mher  viewd  tiMifl  t6 
Mfoy  lfie^6WA  «i»iMl«cib  H»p«teee,  t  (i9fi^  «M0lMdl 
tttftet  «ti<«ffiilly  VtUb  l^r  ^kdr  retfef; 

A  ItlMlif  MJllWlflK.%)  <tf  flll^  ttiiflg^  Oi^ht  tb  bd 
IHkiefly  iiM^ilRl',  frir  ff  yo«i do  tiot,  ymiiAjufeiMk 
«tty  lil»  tdMeieiM^,  1^  ffatt  WhUte  MdMl  ftlHM 
Ittift  tOMlUlfiollv  is  il^#rai  i^MMMiHg  4rt  tiflt^  tb 
tMtaor^  mA  Mek&ig  Mfugft  Mily  Itt  mOStig  tfte 
«briMsltDM».  MAoiI^.    fitft  fte  e6IIM^i««rof  feetioA, 

tht 
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the  conscience  of  sedition,  the  conscience  of  con- 
spiracy, war,  and  confusion  ****** 
#     #     *     # 

Whether  any  thing  be  proper  to  be  denied,  which 
is  right  in  itself,  because  it  may  lead  to  the  demand 
of  others,  which  it  is  improper  to  grant; — abstract- 
edly speaking,  there  can  be  np  doubt  that  this  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  decided  in  the  negative.  But  as 
no  moral  questions  are  ever  abstract  questions,  this, 
before  I  judge  upon  any  abstract  proposition,  must 
be  embodied  in  circumstances ;  for  since  things  are 
right  or  wrong,  morally  speaking,  only  by  their  re- 
lation and  CQnnexion  with  other  things,-  this  very 
question  of  what  it  is  politically  right  to  grant  de- 
pends upon  this  relation  to  its  effects.  *  It  is  the  di- 
rect office  of  wisdom  to  look  to  the  consequences 
of  the  acts  we  do ;  if  it  be  not  this,  it  is  worth  no- 
thing, it  is  out  of  place  and  of  function ;  and  a 
downright  fool  is  as  capable  of  government  as 
Charles  Fox.  A  man  desires  a  sword ;  why  should 
he  be  refused?  a  sword  is  a  means  of  defence,  and 
defence  is  the  natural  right  of  man, — nay,  the  first 
of  all  his  rightSj  and  which  cotnprehends  them  ftU. 
But  if  I  know  that  the  sword  desired  is  to  be  em- 
ployed to  cut  my  own  throat,  common  sense,  and 
my  own  self-defence,  dictate  to  me,  to  keep  out  of 
hi^  hands  this  natural  right  of  tlie  sword.  But 
whether  this  deftiai  be  wise  or  foolish,  just  or 

unjust, 
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unjust,  prudent  or  cowardly^  depends  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  man  s  means.  A  man  may  have  very 
ill  dispositions,  and  yet  be  so  very  weak  as  to  make 
all  precaution  foolish.  See  whether  this  be  the  case 
of  tliese  Dissenters,  as  to  their  designs,  as  to  their 
means,  numbers,  activity,  zeal,  foreign  assistance. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided,  when  we  talk  of 
the  Church'^  being  in  danger  from  any  particular 
measure,  is,  whether  the  danger  to  the  Church  is  a 
publick  evil;  fpr  to  those,  who  think  that  the  na- 
tional Church  Establishment  is  itself  anationM 
grievance,  to  desire  them  to  forward  or  to  resist  any 
measure  upon  account  of  its  conducing  to  the  safety 
of  the  Church,  or  averting  its  danger,  would  be  to 
the  last  degree  absurd.     If  you  have  reason  to 
think  thus  of  it,  take  the  reformation  instantly  into 
your  own  hands  whilst  you  are  yet  cooVand  can  do 
it  in  measure  and  proportion,  and  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  election  tests  and  popular  fury.     But 
here  I  assume  thW  by  fijr  the  greater  number  of 
those,  who  compose  the  House,  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  national  Church  Establishment  is  a  great  na- 
tional benefit,  a  great  publick  blessing,  and  that  its 
existence  or  its  non-existence  of  course  is  a  thing 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  publick  welfare : 
then,  to  them  its  danger  or  its  safety  must  enter 
deeply  into  every  question,  which  has  a  relation  to 
it.    It  is  not,  because  ungrounded  alarms  have  been 
.  given,  that  there  never  can  exist  a  real  danger ; 

perhaps 
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perhap*  the  Wont  effect  of  an  nugrtmnded  alslrti 
ifi  to  make  people  insensible  to  the  approach  of  it 
real  peril.  Quakerism  is  strict,  methodica},  !n  its 
nature  highly  aristocratical,  and  so  regular,  that  it 
bAs  brought  the  whole  community  to  the  condition 

,  of  one  family;  but  it  does  not  actually  inttffert 
*^th  the  Government  The  principle  of  your  Pe- 
titionefd  is  no  passive  conscientious  dissent  on  At- 
count  of  an  dvcr-scTupulous  habit  of  mind ;  the 
dissent  m  theit  part  is  fundamental,  goe*  to  thi 
¥ery  foot;  and  it  is  at  issue  not  upon  this  the  of 
that  cereittony,  on  this  or  that  scliool  otpinion,  bttt. 
npoft  this  one  question  d  an  Establishment,  as  un- 
chflstian,  unlawful,  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and  fb 
tettiral  right,  Popish  and  idolatrous.  These  arfe 
^  principles  violently  and  fanatically  held  taid 
pnf«ied-«--taught  to  theh^  children,  who  are  stfrom  ^ 
tt  the  altar  like  Hannibal  The  war-is  with  the 
ItfStahVkhtnettt  fteeif,  rto  (juaiter,  no  comptTomlse. 
As  a  pttrty,  they  aare  infinitely  mischievous ;  see  the 
declaratidis  of  Priestfey  and  Price— declarations, 
you  wifi  say,  6f  hot  men.  Likely  enough— but 
who  an*  the  ddotmett,  who  have  disclAimied  them  ? 
ftot  one,— nty,  ttc/t  one.  Which  of  them  has  ev^r 
loW  you,  that  thty  do  not  mein  to  de^tr(^  the 
Church,  if  ever  it  shonld  be  ta  their  power*  Which 
of  them  hto  told  you,  that  this  would  ftotjbe  fiie  first 

,    and.  fkvonrite  nse  of  any  power  they  should  get? 
not  one,— no,  not  one.    Decflatafions  of  hot  men ! 

Th€ 
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The  daoger  is  thence  that  they  are  under  the  x^n- 
duct  of  hot neti;  Jbkas  in amare  odia  nonjmgere. 

They  say,  they  are  well  affected  to  the  State, 
and  mean  only  to  di^troy  the  Church.     If  this  \^. 
the  utittoat  of  their  meaning,  you  must  first  coa-* 
sider  whether  you  wish  your  Church  Establishment 
to  he  destroyed;  if  you  do,  you  had  mwh  better  , 
do  ii  vis»^  in  .temper,  in  a  grave,  moderate,  and 
paiiiainentary  way.     But  if  you  think  otherwise^ 
and  that  you  think  it  to  \^  an  inyaluable  blaa»b|^ 
A  nrfty  fi]%  fiafficient  to  noutriab  a  nwnly,  mMnid, 
ikflid,  and  aA  tiie  same  time  humble  piety;  if  yon 
find  it  well  fitted  to  the  frame  and  pattern  of  ^youf 
civil  Canatkulioa;  if  you  find  it  a  barrier  against 
fanaticism,  infidelity  and  atheism ;  if  you  find  that 
it  furnishes  support  to  the  human  mind  in  the  afilic- 
tion^  and  distresses  of  the  world,  consolation  in 
sickness,  pain,  poverty,  and  death;  if  it  dignifies 
our  nature  with  the  hope  of  hnmortality,  leaves  in- 
quiry firee,  whilst  it  preserves  an  authority  ^o  teach 
where  authority  only  can  teach,  ^cammmia  altaria, 
aque  ac  patriamy  diligite,  colite,  fooete.    ♦     ♦     * 
^     «     «     «      #        ,  ^ 

In  the  dlBCimion  of  this  subject,  which  took  place  'm  th^ 
year  1790,  Mr.  Burke  declared  his  intention,  in  case  the  mo- 
tioo  for  repealing  the  Test  Acts  had  been  agreed  to,  of  pro« 
posing  to  substitute  the  following  Test  in  the  room  of  what 
was  intended  to  be  repealed.  "  I,  A,  B.  do,  in  the  piesence  of 
God,  sincerely  profess  and  believe  that  a  Religious  Establish-, 
ment  in  this  State  is  not  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God,  or  dis* 
agraeaUe  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  to  the  true  principles  of  the 

Christian. 
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Christian  Religion,  or  that  it  is  noxious  to  the  Comiminity ; 
and  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  engage,  before  God,  that  I  never 
will,  by  any  conspiracy,  contrivance,  or  political  device  what- 
ever, attempt  or  abet  others  in  any  attempt  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  same  is  now  by 
Law  established,  and  that  I  will  not  employ  any  power  or  in- 
fluence, which  I  may  derive  from  any  Office  Corporate,  or  any 
other  Oflfice,  which  I  hold,  or  shall  hold,  under  His  Majesty, 
His  Heirs  and  Successors,  to  destroy  and  subvert  the  same ;  or, 
to  cause  Members  to  be  elected  into  any  Corporation,  or  into 
Parliament,  give  my  Vote  in  the  Election  of  any  Member  or 
,  Members  of  Parliament,  or  into  any  Office,  for  or  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  any  other,  or  different  religious  opinions 
or  Establishments,  or  with  any  hope  that  they  may  promote 
the  same  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Established  Church,  but  will 
dutifully  and  peaceably  content  myself  with  my  private  liberty 
of  conscience^  as  the  same  is  allowed  by  Law.** 

«'  So  help  me  God.'^ 
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On  the  Motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commoqs, 
the  7th  of  February  1771,  relative  to  the  Middle- 
sex Election* 

TN  every  complicated  Constitution  (and  every 
-^  free  Constitution  is  complicated)  cases  will  arise, 
when  the  several  orders  of  the  State  will  clash  with 
one  another;  and  disputes  will  arise  about  the 
limits,  of  their  several  rights  and  privileges.  '  It  may 
be  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  them.  *  *  *  * 

Carry  the  principle  on,  by  which  you  expelled 
Mr.  Wilkes,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  House, 
hardly  a  man  in  the  Nation,  who  may  not  be  dis- 
qualified. That  this  House  should  have  no  power 
of  expulsion  is  an  hard  saying.  That^this  House 
should  have  a  general  discretionary  power  of  dis- 
qualification, is  a  dangerous  saying.  That  the 
people  should  not  choose  their  own  Representative, 
is  a  saying,  that  shakes  the  Constitution.  That  this 
House  should  name  the  Representative,  is  a  saying^ 

*  This  motion,  which'  was  for  lea^e  to  bring  in  n  Bill  to 
ascertain  the  Rights  of  the  Electors  in  respect  to  the  eligibility 
of  persons  to  serve  in  Parliament,  was  rejected  by  a  majortty 
of  167  against  103. 

which) 
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which,  followed  by  practice,  subverts  the  Consti- 
tution. They  have  the  rfght  of  electing,  you  have 
a  right  of  expelling;  they  of  choosing,  you  of 
judging,  and  only  of  judging,  of  the  choice.  What 
bounds  sh^li  be  set  tp  the  free^icm  of  t^  cl^ic^? 
Tbeir  right  is  prior  to  ouits,  wfi  all  orjgju)9te  tWe. 
They  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Ifou^  of 
CoQimons,  Mvbo  would  persuade  theip  to  think  or 
to  act,  as  if  they  were  a  self-originated  Magistracy, 
independept  of  ^th^  people^  jEind  unconnected  with 
their  i^inions  4nd  feelings.  Under  a  pretence 
of  exfdting  the  digpity^  they  undermine  tbe  very 
foundations,  of  thi9  House.  W^en  the  qjiestion  i« 
asked  her€f  what  disturbs  the  people,  w.hienc^  ajj 
this  ckuBdOur,  w^  apply  to  the  Jreasury^b^nch,  an^ 
thfsy  tell  us  it  is  from  ti^e  effojr^<^f  libeller^,  and  the 
wick^ne89  of  the  people,  a  wpipTput  ]V&)}8ter)«]i 
pnPt^QCQ.  If  eibroad  tiie  p^opj^  ^e  deceived  by 
Popylar,  withjn  we  are  deluded  by  Mioistegal,  cant 
The  questiop  Mnounl^  %o  this,  whether  yjpu  me^n 
tP  h^^h^  tribunal. pr»n  ptjrbitratry  aq^  d^^pptiick 
AH^enbfy-  J  X^  wd  J  feej  the  di^licacj  and  dif- 
ficulty of  tbe  ground,  »pOP  W.hicfe  we  ^tand  An  thi# 
giK9ti(^.  I  i»M  wb,  iod^ed,  Jth^t  tbey>  who 
ad&m  tb?  Cwwn,  had  wot  M  P^rli^ment  in  tbis 
very  ungraceful  distress,  in  which  they  can  neither 
retract  with  digrttty  nor  persist  with  justice;  An- 
other Parjiaipept  might  have  satisfied  tjie  peoj^le 
without  lowering  themselves.     But  ow  ^t^^^ 

is 
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is  not  in  our  own  chok6;  our  conduct  in  that 
situation  is  aO,  tbal  is  ill  our  own  option.  The  sub« 
stance  of  the  question  is,  to  put  bounds  to  your 
own  power  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  Law*  » 
This  is,  1  am  sensible,  a  difficult  thing  to  the  cor- 
rupt, grasping  and  ambitious  part  of  human  nature. 
But  the  very  difficulty  argues  and  enforces  the 
necessity  of  it  First,  because  the  greater  the 
power,  the  more  dangerous  the  abuse.  Smce  the 
Revolution,  at  least,  the  power  of  the  Nation  has 
all  flowed  with  a  full  tide  into  the  House  of  Com** 
mons.  Secondly,  because  the  tiouse  of  Commons^ 
as  k  is  the  most  powerful,  is  the  most  corruptible 
part  of  the  whole  Constitution.  Our  publick  wounds 
ctonot  be  concealed ;  to  be  cured,  they  must  b« 
laid  open.  The  Publick  does  think  we  are  a  cor- 
rupt body.  In  our  legislative  capacity^  we  are,  id 
most  instances,  esteemed  a  very  wise  body,  lik 
our  judicial,  we  have  no  credit,  no  character  at 
fSL  Our  judgments  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
people.  Hiey  think  us  to  be  not  only  without 
virtue,  but  without  shame.  Therefore  the  grcat- 
iit&  of  our  power,  and  the  great  and  just  opinion 
^  Our  corruptibHi^  and  our  corruption,  render  it 
necessary  to  fix  some  bound,  to  filant  some  land-« 
mark,  which  we  are  never  to  exceed.  This  is  what 
tho  fiill  proposed,  first,  on  this  head,  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  nde  in  the  Law  and  Con*  . 
stitudon  of  this  Country,  that  this  House  has  not 
Yoi..  X.  F  by 
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by  itself  alone  a  legislative  authority  in  any  case 
whatsoever.  I  know  that  the  contrary  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  usurping  House  of  Commons^  which 
threw  down  the  fences  and  bulwarks  of  law,  which 
annihilated  first  the  Lords,  then  the  Crown,  then 
its  Constituents.  But  the  first  thii^  that  was  done 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution,  was  to  settie 
this  point.  Secondly,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
tiie  power  of  occasional  incapacitation,  on  discre- 
tionaiy  grounds,  is  a  legislative  power.  In:  order 
to  establish  this  principle,  if  it  should  not  be  suf- 
ficientiy  proved  by  being  stated,  tell  me  what  are 
the  criteria,  the  characteristicks,  by.  which  you 
distinguish  between  a  legislative  and  juridical 
act  It  will  be  necessieury  to  state,  shortiy,  the  dif- 
ference between  a  legislative  and  a  juridical  act. 
A  le^slative  act  has  no  reference  to  any  rule  but 
these  two,  original  justice,  and  discretioniuy  appli- 
cation. Therefore  it  can  give  rights ;  rights  where 
no  rights  existed  before ;  and  it  can  take  away 
.rights  where  they  were  before  established.  For 
the  Law,  which  binds  all  others,  does  not,  and 
cannot,  bind  the  Law- maker ;  he,  and  he  alone,  is 
above  the  Law.  But  a  Judge,  a  person  exercising 
a  judicial  capacity,  is  neither  to  apply  to  origmal. 
justice,  nor  to  a  discretionary  application  of  it  He 
^oe^  to  justice  and  discretion  only  at  second  hand, 
and  through  the  medium  of  some  superiours.  He 
is  to  work  neithei  upon  his  opinion  of  the  one  nor 
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q£  the  Other;  but  upon  a  fixed  rule,  of  which  hm^ 
has  not  the  making,  but  singly  aad  solely  the  i^k 
filicatiott  to  the  case. 

The  power  assumed  by  the  House  neither  is,  nor. 
^an  be,  judicial  power  exercised  according  to  knowo^ 
Law.  The  properties  of  Law  are,  first,  that  i^ 
shoidd  be  known  ;  secondly,  that  it  should'  <be 
fixed,  and  not  occasional.  First,  this  power  cannot 
be  according  to  the  first  property  of  Law ,-  because 
no  man  does  or  can  know  it,'  nor  do  you  yourselves 
know  upon  what  grounds  you  will  vote  the  inca- 
paipity  of  any  man.  i^o  man  in  Westminster  HalJ^ 
or  in  any  Court  upon  earth,  will  say  that  is.  Law, 
upon  which,  if  a  man  going  to  his  Counsel  should  ^ 
say  to  turn,  what  is  my  tenure  in  Law  of  this 
estate?  he  would  answer,  truly  Sir,  I  know  not;  the 
Court  has  no  rule  but  its  own  discretion ;  they  will 
determine.  It  is  not  a  fixed  Law — because  you 
profess  you  vary  it  according  to  the  occasion, 
exercise  it.accordfaig  to  your  discretion;  notaan 
can  call  for  it  as  a  right.  It  is  argued  that  the 
incapacity  is  not  originally  voted,  but  a  consequence 
of  a  power  of  expulsion :  but  if  you  expel,  not  upon 
legEd,  but  upon  arbitrary,  that  is,  upon  discretionary 
grounds,  and  the  incapacity  is  e:r  'vi^  termini  and 
inclusively  comprehended  in  the  expulsion,  is  not 
the  incapacity  voted  in  the  expulsion  ?  Are  they 
not.convjertible  terms?  And  if  incapacity  is  voted 
tQ  b4  inherent  in  expulsion,  if  expulsion  be  arbi- 
12  trary, 
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tfttrf ,  iMttpMtbit;^  is  arbitfaiy  dM>.  I  ha^  ^Klbfef 
Ov^Mi  thit  th(  pmet  of  ineMipadtattoti  (b  a  te^ 
lative  power ;  I  have  shown  that  le^Iative  powdr 
dans  not  Mohg  to  thti  Houseof  Gommotts ;  and 
tfietefoi^  ft  fblbws  that  the  Houae  of  Gommoni 
Ras  not  a  power  of  mcapacitation. 

I  kttO#  liot  the  origin  of  the  Hous^  of  ConnttOttt, 
Mk  Mh  wty  sure  that  it  did  not  citMe  itsdf;  the 
Xle^MM  were  ptiotr  to  the  elected :  whO!se  rights 
efrfj^ted  dtbef  frotfi  the  pisople  at  large,  or  from 
some  c/iBhieT  fbrm  of  Legiilatiire,  which  never  cotdtl 
iiMetid  fyt  tiie  tbostUt  a  power  of  superseding  tM 

Ch0€^€f8. 

If  yM  hate  t)ot  h  poMfet  tif  dedanting  all  hi^ 
tapaeity  iftakply  hy  I9ie  tittre  act  of  deelaHng  i^ 
it  is  tfvMl6!M  to  the  mo^tordldary  reaaon  you  cannot 
hb^e  a  right  of  e^tpi^Arfon,  inEfbrrit)]^  of  father  irr- 
tfodiug,  an  incapatehy-  For  as  the  Laxfr,  trheti  it 
gives  afiy  dhtct  rij^t,  ^ves  Also  as  necessary  in* 
cideiAs  all  the  tiieans  Of  aeqidrihg  due  possession 
at  that  right,  so  where  it  does  tiot  giVe  a  ri^ 
directly,  9t  refuses  all  the  means,  by  ithith  ^such  t 
)Kght  tnfeiy  by  any  mediums  he  exeTbi^d,  t>t  ftk 
effect  be  indireetly  acqubed.  £}se  ft  is  very  ob- 
.  ^rious  that  the  intention  of  the  Latr  id  refo^ 
that  right  niight  be  entirely  fhisttiated^  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  LegislMuTe  biiflled.  If  thet« 
be  no  certain  invariable  rule  of  eligiMfitf  ,  It  wtftt 
k«tti»r  to  ga  simplicity,  if  certidmy  is  not  to  iMrfaad ; 
.      i;}  tad 
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and  to  xmAyM  ^&  tbe  inuaohvos  of  tiie  wl^)wt* 
iirto  this  QM  $bart  propoBi^oo — the  uriU  immI  plM*^ 
sure  ^  thi  House  of  Cqubkhis. 

T4ie  aareuw^ent,  drawn  from  ^  Courts  of  Law 
applying  the  pnocipldd  of  J^aim  to  napir  c«$aa  aa 
tjiey  emerge  is  alto^cthac  fiivolousi  inapplkaJU^ 
and  arises  froia  a  t^  ignorance  of  tbe.  bounds 
between  (AvU  and  cHmioal  juriecNction;  and  of  the 
9epareiie  maiuam  that  govern  these  two  proviMaa 
ef  Law,  Hs^  are  etidrnaUy  separate.  Uodottbtediy 
the  Courts  of  Law,  where  a  new  caae  conies  belbfo 
them,  as  they  do  every  hour,  then,  that  there  maf 
fcia  no  defeat  ii^  jqyi^ce,  call  in  siqiilar  pr^iple^,  aod 
the  example  of  the  nearest  defterioinatw^ii,  and  d« 
evei^y  thhig  to  dcaiw  lihe  Le^r  to  ae  near  a  conr 
fwoHty  to  general  equil?^  and  H^rht  reas^  «atib^ 
em  bring  it  with  iits  hoing  a  fiMd  principle.  Sm 
jf^fUmM  0inpli0rejmiitmm^^t  isi  to  oiakeopea 
wd  UhepraH  juetice.  But  in  criminal  imtters  thaa 
parii^  of  reason,  and  these  awlqg^s^  ever  hftue  hee% 
nA  wer  ought  tfh  be,  shiMnned. 

WbatcMer  i&  imideot  ta  a  Court  of  Jedfieatnm 
ia  necessary^  to  the  Uowya  of  CoawMen^  as  jwiffng 
w  EleotAQoa.  But  a  popver  of  miJang  inoipaoitiaa 
ia  not  naeesa^  to  a  Court  of  JudwaAMre-^ttMjre* 
fore  «  power  of  maJiMfig  iaeapadtjes  ia  aofc  »•• 
ceimy  to  the  Uouae  of  ConiBiow. 

JnMpaoity^d^laaedby  whatever  a^ovt^sMaMw 
«p«i  tffif^  |«adidtt.    iira^  an  iMapagi^  aMiwg 
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from  the  supposed  incongruity  of  twb  duties  in  the 
C<MnmonH*ealtb<  Secondly,  an  incapacity  arising 
from  unfitness  by  ihfihnity  of  natdrCjor  the  cri- 
minality of  coiidtict.  As  to  the  first  class  of  ip- 
ea)>Acities,  they  have  noJmrdship  annexed  to  them. 
The  persons  so  incapacitated  are  paid  by  one 
dignity-  for  what  they  aband(Hi  in  another,  and  for 
the  most  part,  the  situation  arises  from  their  own 
xboice.  But  as  to  the  second,  arising  from  an 
unfitness  not  fixed  by  Nature,  but  superinduced 
by  some  positive  acts,  or  arising  firom  honourable 
motives,  such  as  an  occasional  personal  disabiliw, 
of  all  things  it  ought  to  be  defined  by  the  fixed 
rule  of  Law — ^what  Lord  Coke  calls,  the  Golden 
Metwand  of  ti>e  Law,  and  not  by  the  crooked  cord 
of  discretion.  Whatever  is  general  is  better  bom, 
We  take  our  common  lot  with  men  of  the  same 
description.  Buf  to  be  selected  and  marked  out 
by  a  particular  brand  of  unworthiness  among  our 
fellow-citizens,  is  a  lot  of  all  others  the  hardest  to 
be  bom ;  and  consequently  is  of  all  others  that 
act,  which  ought  only  to  be  tmsted  to  the  Legis- 
lature^  as  not  only  kgUlatvoc  in  its  nature,  but  of 
all  parts  of  Legislature  the  most  odious.  The 
question  is  over  if*  this  is  shown  not  to  be  a  legis- 
lative act  But  what  is  very  usual  and  natural, 
IS  to  corrupt  Judicature  mto  Legislature.  On  tiiis 
point  it  18  proper  to  inquire  whether  a  Court  of 
Judicatux^  wlficb  deddes  without  appeal,  has  it 

as 
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as  a  necessary  incident  of  such  Judicature,  that 
whatever  it  decides  is  dejure  Law.  Nobody  will, 
I  hope,  assert  thi^  because  the  direct  consequence 
would  be  the  entire  extinction  of  the  diderence 
between  true  and  false  judgments.  For  if  the 
judgment  makes  the  Law,  and  hot  the  Law  directs 
the  judgment,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  'such 
a  thing  as  an  illegal  judgment  given. 

But  instead  of  standing  upon  this  ground^  tbej^ 
introduce  another  question,  wholly  foreign  to  i^ 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  suboiitted  to  as  if  it 
were  Law.  And  then  the  question  is, — by  the 
Constitution  of  this  Country  what  degree  of  sub- 
mission is  due  to  the  authoritative  acts  of  a  limited 
power  ?.  This  question  of  submission,  determine  it 
how  you  please,  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  discussion, 
and  in  this  House.'  Here  it  is  not,^  how  long  the 
people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  illegality  of  our 
judgments,  but  whether  we  have  a  righ  to  sub^ 
stitute  our  occasional  opiipon  in  the  place  Df  Law; 
50  as  to  deprive  the  Citizen  of  his  fiancmse.  ^ 
**•'#        ♦        ♦        •        ♦        ♦# 
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SPEECH 
b  N    A    BILL 

For  skortening  the  DuratioQ  of  Paitiamdntt  *. . 

IT  i»  »lw*y9  to  be  Icwawted  n*ffi  mm  owdiaym 
to  search  iatp  the  fMH¥i|ttioQ»  of  thfi  Ck>«MnQnr 
fE^Altb.  li  is  ceitw^y  QweAM?y  to  rewtrt  to  the 
tbeQjy  <^  ^Kwr  Oovwuoaot,  whomwr  ]fOtt  imfxiM 
«^y  ait^i;^9iE^  la  tk^  ftame  of  it,  wb«ther  that  el^ 
t^ration  m^aoa  the  revival  of  somei  fomter  titfi^ 
qiM(ted  w4  ibiTSt^eo  Conatitatiaiii  of  State,  or  the 
)Ptrod«otioQ.  oiC  9Qmi?  new  ioiprQVQiiiwt  io  tiM 
Cammo9wwllb«  The  ol^t  di  qur  d^lihieiiatjaii 
^  tQ  prcmQto  ^9  gopd  purpoac^  iw  which  Eke* 
tipps  havi^  hQeQ  i»s^te4  md  to  pr^veot  their  in* 
«aQvwi«w;e0*  If  we  thought  frequent  Elec^oni 
adt^d^d  wiiih  no  womwisno^f  or  with  bat  a 
tiiflUg  inemveaieDeey  the  atroag  QvemUog  pmdr 
pie  of  t^e  (^omtitutioa  wfiokl  aw«ep  us  lihft  a  tar« 
lent  toward^  theoiu  Bat  your  reoiedy  la  to  be 
suited  to  your  disease — ^your  present  diseaie,  aod 
to  your  whole  disease.  That  man  thinks  much  too 
highly,  and  therefore  he  thinks  weakly  and  delu- 
sively, of  any  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  who 

*  Tfait  Speech  was  delivered  upon  one  of  those  MotionSy 
which  for  many  snccessiye  jears  were  mad^  hy  Mr.  Sawbridge 
for  ahortening  the  duration  of  Parlisoients;  but  the  precise 
date  cannot  be  ascertained 

believd 
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beUe^e»  that  it  cw  make  any  sort  of  approach  to 
perfection.  There  is  not,  there  never  was^^  a  prin^ 
ciple  of  government  under  heaven,  that  does  not,  in 
the  very  pursuit  of  tiie  good  it  proposes,  naturaily 
and  inevitably  lead  into  some  inconvenience  if  hich 
m^^s  it  absolutely  necessary  to  counterwork  and 
MTc^en  the  app\ica>ioa  of  that  first  pri«ciple  itaiel(; 
somI  ta  ab^odon  ^ometbioj;  of  the  extient  of  the  ad-* 
vaa^ge  you  propose  hy  it,  in  order  0  prevent  ate? 
th|^  Vie»nvani«np99>  which  have  arisen  from  the  in* 
3Uuxne^t  of  all  tihe  good  you  had  in  vkw. 

To  9ff^w^  a^ccordipg  to  ih»  s«nse  ^fd  i^eeahLy 
to  the  iotf  reat$  of  the  people  ia  a  great  asnd  glorioui 
o\^^iX  of  Gavennnent  Thia  obj^t^  QawQt  be  ob- 
tained t^ut  thffouglb^  the  nv^d^uxn  of  pqpular  Elec- 
tion; 9pd  populaf  flattop  ia  a*  migh^  avtt«  It  19 
such*  and  ao  great  m  evU^  that  though  thf  re  aM 
tew  nationa^  whos^  Manarcha  were  not  origi«a% 
elQCti.ve  iiery  f^sw  ape  now  elected.  Tb^y  are  tba 
djiatiknw^  of  Cl^ons,  that  have  de«tnc>yad  a)l 
free  $l)»tes-  To  cure  thasa  djatemperaia  diffic^ 
if  npt  Uupoaaihle;  tba  only  thing  tberefic^e  lei]t  to 
a«ve  Ihe  CQUMuonweaMh  ia  to  prevent  ^air  retufpi 
too  ftoqu^niyiy.  The  olyecta  in  view  ares^  to  hava 
FarUammti^  a«  iirqqMent  aa  tbay  can  ba  without  dia* 
tr^cting  tbf^ui^  in  tba  prosecution  of  publick  buair 
nea^i;  on oop hand,  to aMure then* diapendmceupw 
the  pfopkn  QnthQotb«rtA0f6tbam.tbatqiue|iQ^ 
tlwff  9md%  4nd  tba^  aa«B  in  tbwr  ibrtuaai^  a^  tQ 
enable  theg^tfi  pgf^MAi  tA#iHPtt  4trdu«M  a«id  moat 
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painful  duty  m  the  world  with  spirit,  with  efficiency, 
with  independency,  and  with  experience,  as  real 
publick  Counsellors,  not  as  the  Canvassers  at  a  per- 
petual Election.  It  is  wise  f o  compass  as  many 
good  ends  as  possibly  you  can,  and  seeing  there  are 
inconveniences  on  both  sides,  with  benefits  on  both, 
to  give  up  a  part  of  the  benefit  to  softeii  the  incon- 
venience. The  perfect^  cure  is  impracticable,  be- 
cause the  disorder  is  dear  to  those,  from  whom 
alone  the  cure  can  possibly  be  derived.  The  ut- 
most to  be  done  is  to  palliate,  to  initigate,to  respite, 
to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  the  Constitution  to  its 
latest  possible  hour,  and  may  it  be  a  very  late  one ! 

This  Bill,  I  fear,  would  precipitate  one  of  two  con- 
sequences, I  know  not  which  most  likely,  or  which 
most  dangerous ;  either  that  the  Crown  by  its  con- 
stant stated  power,  influence,  and  revenue,  would 
wear  out  all  opposition  in  Elections,  or  that  a  violent 
and  furious  popular  spirit  would  arise.  I  must  see, 
to  satisfy  me,  the  remedies;  I  miist  see,  from  their 
operation  in  the  cure  of  the  old  evil,  and  in  the 
cure  of  those  new  evils,  which  are  inseparable  from 
all  remedies,  how  they  bsQahce  each  other,  and  what 
is  the  total  result.  The  excellence  of  mathema- 
ticks  and  metaphysicks  is  to  have  but  one  thing  bcr 
fore  you;  but  he  forms  the  best  judgment  in  all 
moral  disquisitions,  who  has  the  greatest  number 
and  variety  of  considerations  in  one  view  before 
him,  and  can  teke  them  in  with  the  best  possible 
consideration  of  the  middle  results  of  alL 

We 
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We  of  the  Opposition,  who  are  not  friends  to  the 
Bill,  giv,e  this  pledge  at  least -of  our  integrity  and 
sincerity  to  the  people,  that  in  out*  situation  of  sys- 
tematick  opposition  to  the  present  Mmisters,  in 
which  all  our  hope  of  rendering  it  effectual  de- 
pends upon  popular  interest  and  favour,  we  will  not 
flatter  them  by  a  surrender  of  our  uninfluenced 
judgment  and  opinion ;  we  give  a  security,  that  if 
ever  we  should  be  in  another  situation,  no  flattery 
to  any  other  sort  of  power  and  influence  would 
induce  us  to  act  against  the  true  interests  of  the 
people. 

All  are  agreed  that  Parliaments  should  not  be 
perpetual ;  ;the  .only  question  is,  what  is  the  most 
convenient  time  for  their  duration  ?  On  which  there 
are  three  opinions.  We  are  agreed^  too,  that  the 
term  ought  not  to  be  chosen  most  likely  in  its  ope- 
ration to  spread  corruption,  and  to  augment  the 
already  overgrown  influence  of  the  Crown.  On 
these  principles  I  mean  to  debate  the  question.  It 
is  easy  to  pretend  a  zeal  for. liberty.  Those,  who 
think  themselves  not  likely  to  be  encumbereid  with 
the  pierfonnance  of  their  promises,  either  from  their 
known  inability,  or  total  indifference  about  the  per- 
formance, never  ffi^il  to  entertain  the  most  lofty  ideas. 
They  are  certainly  the  most  speciotis,  and  they 
cost  them  neither  reflection  to  frame,  nor  pains  to 
mo^&fy,  nor  management  to  support.  The  task  is 
of  another  nature  to  those,  who  mean  to  promise 
nothing  that  it  is  not  in  their  intentioa,  or  may  pos- 
sibly 
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fiUy  be  in  Iheir  power,  to  perjbroi ;  to  tjioae,  wh» 
jgre  bound  and  principled  no  more  to  d^|]de  tba 
understandings  than  to  violate  the  Ubf  rtj  of  tbek 
lidlow-aubjects.  Faith^  watchmen  we  ought  to  kt 
over  tbe  rjgbts  and  pri^eges  of  the  people.  But 
eur  duty,  tf  we  ape  qiiatified  i<K*  it  w  we  ought,  is  t^ 
givQ  tfaeoi  information,  and  not  to  rec^ve  it  froin 
them ;  we  are  oot  to  go  to  school  to  them  to  leam 
the  prioQipki^  of  law  apd  government  In  doing 
to^  we  shmM  n<H  dutifoUy  serve,  bi|t  we  ^bmM 
Vavely  and  emndalQusly  befemy,  t^e  pei^la,  who  ax€ 
not  capable  of  this  service  by  nature,  nor  in  any  ia- 
etVM;^  called  to  it  by  the  Coi|«ti|ution.  I  reveren- 
^y  look  np  to  the  opinion  of  the  pe<^le,  wA  with 
«e  9iWf  tiwtt  14  alfnost  euperotkiovs.  I  should  he 
Wbwi«d  tQ4how  my  faofiheiire  theo^^if  I  chaog^ 
my  grwod,  aa  they  cried  up  or  er^ed  down  men, 
or  thipg^  or  opinions ;  if  I  wa^eered  and  slrifted 
Ikhout  wiith  every  change,  and  joined  in  it,  w  op» 
posed,  ^  he«t  ewwered  any  low  inltcrait  or  pewon; 
\i  I  hdd  them  up  hopes,  wbiQh  I  knew  I  neyec  in^ 
tended,  or  promised  whet  I  weU  knew  I  ooeld  not 
perform.  Of  all  these  things  they  ^e  perfect  sen 
vereigq  judges,  without  appeal ;  but  i«  tp  the  detwl 
of  partiquler  measures,  or  to  any  general  scheme* 
of  policy,  they  have  neither  enoiig^  of  speculatioii 
in  the  closet,  nor  of  experience  in  buaineaB^  to  decide 
upon  it  They  cea  well  see  whether  we  are  tools 
tf  a  C#urt,  or  their  hemMt  Servants*  Of  that  they 
QW*  w«U  JHdgn;  wA  I  wnU  ikfk  tbfis  9kmy^  exer- 
cised 
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cC  att^a^dMlhiiftotti^rsttmdiutte.  *    «    «    «^ 
♦     •    ♦    •     TT^l  the  fiNjiqwttcy  of  EtectfoM 
proposed  by  thk  Bffl  has  a  tendetiey  to  mcrease 
tile  power  tsuA  coiunld^MitioiA  of  the  Electors,  not 
iMMd  eorrofptiftility,  I  db  iMSt  re&dily  sfiow;  iM> 
ftHTlttodeidrlMe;  this  is  indmt  it  has,  I  will  teB  yoti 
now  whM  it  ba9  fiot!    ist.  It  has  no  sort  of  teil* 
dcMicy  tio  increase  Aefer  integrity  and  publick  spiril; 
unless  an  kK»mat^t  power  has  an  4peration  apon 
Voters  te  ElettiOM,  fliav  it  ha^  in  no  other  situation 
in  tile  world,  AAd  UfiKm  no  other  part  of  nmnkind. 
2d.  Titfs  Bfll  has  no  tendency  to  limit  the  qnantity 
of  inftiei^  in  the  Ctbwn^  to  render  its  operatiofr 
more  dffioult,  or  toeountara^t  thatoperationy  which 
it  caimot  pfeveilt,  Ih  any  Way  whatsoever.    It  has 
its  foil  wtighi;  its  ffaH  iartge,  and  its  uncontrolled 
operatioh  on  the  tSectofs  mtactly  as  it  had  before. 
3d.  Nor,  thirdly,  does  it  abate  the  interest  or  incli- 
nation of  Ministers  to  apply' that  influence  to  the 
Electors :  on  the  conthiry,  it  renders  it  much  more 
necessary  to  theito,  if  they  seek  to  have  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  to  increase  the  means  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  redouble  their  dffigencte,  and  to  sharpen 
deiMTity  in  the  application.    The  whole  effect  of 
tfae  BiH  i?  therefore  the  removing  the  application  of 
ft>tne'  part  of  the  influence  from  the  elected  to  the 
Eteetors,  ttnd  forther  to  strengthen  and  extend  a 
Coctft  hiterbst  already  great  and  powerful  in  Bo« 

roughs; 
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roqghs;  here  to  fix  their  ouigazineft,  and  places  of 
arms,  and  thus  to  make  them  the  principal,  not  the 
secondary,  theatre  of  then*  manceuvres  for  securing 
a  determined  majority  in  Parliament. 

I  believe  nobody  will  deny  that  the  Electors  are 
corruptible.  They  are  men;  it  is  saying  nothing 
worse  of  them;  many  of  them  are  but  ill  informed 
in  their  minds,  many  feeble  in  their  circumstances, 
easily  over-readhed,  easily  seduced.  If  they  are 
many,  the  wages  of  corruption  are  the  lower;  and 
would  to  G  od  it  were  not  rather  a  contemptible  and 
hypocritical  adulation  than  a  charitable  sentiment, 
to  say  that  there  is  already  no  debauchery,  no  cor* 
ruption,  no  bribery,  no  perjury,  no  blind  fury,  and 
interested  faction  among  the  Electors  in  many  parts 
of  this  kingdom :  nor  is  it  surprising,  or  at  all 
blamable,  in  that  class  of  private  men,  when  they 
see  their  neighbours  aggrandized,  and  themselves 
poor  and  virtuous  without  that  eclat  or  dignity> 
which  attends  men  in  higher  situation^. 

But  admit  it  were  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Electors  were  too  vast  an  object  for  Court  influence 
to  grasp,  or  extend  to,  and  that  in  despair  they  must 
abandon  it;  he  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  every  popular  interest,  who  does  not  know  that  ii^ 
all  the  Corporations,  all  the  open  Borqugbs,  indeed 
in  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  some 
leadmg  man,  some  agitator,  some  wealthy  mer* 
chajity  or  considerable  manufacturer,  some  active 

attorney, 
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attorney,  some  popular  preacher,  some  money- 
lender, &c.  &C.  who  Js  followed  by  the  whole  flock. 
Thb  is  the  s^le  of  all  free  countries. 

— —  Mttltftu  in  Fabi&  ^alet  hie,  valet  ille  Velini ; 
Cuilibet  bic  Cstsces-dabit  eripietque  carule. 

These  spirits,  each  of  which  informs  and  governs  his 
owntitde  orb,  are  neither  so  many,  nor  so  little  power- 
fid,  nor  so  incorruptible,  but  that  a  Minister  may,  as 
he  does  frequently,  find  means  of  gaining  them,  and 
throi:^h  them  all  their  followers.     To  establish, 
therefore,  a  very  general  influence  among .  Elec- 
tors mlk  no  more,  be  found  an  impracticable  pro- 
ject, thtfii  to  gain  an  undue  influence  over  Members 
of  Parliament.     Therefore  I  am  apprehensive  that 
this  BiU,  tho\]gh  it  shifts  the  place  of  the  disorder, 
does  by  no  means  relieve  the  Constitution.     I 
went  through  almost  every  contested  Election  in 
the  beginning  of  .this  Parliament,  and  acted  as  a 
manager  in  very  many  of  them ;  by  which,  though 
a^  at  a  school  of  pretty  severe  and  rugged  disci- 
pline, I  came  to  have  some  degree  of  instruction 
concerning  the  means,  by  which  parliamentary  inte- 
rests are  in  general  procured  and  supported. 

Theory,  I  know,  would  suppose,  th§it  every  ge- 
neral Election  is  to  the  Representative  a  day  of 
judgment,  in  which  he  appears  before  h^s  Consti- 
tuents to  account  for  the  use  of  the  talent,  with 
which  they  intrusted  him,  and  of  the  improve- 
fient  he  has  made  of  it  for  the  publicly  advantage: 

It 
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It  would  isie  9D9  if  wfltf  ctittil|MS>te  R6pr€itSdtft^ 
tite  were  to  imd  an  enli^Mned  aftd  mconrupltbte 
Constituent  But  the  practice  and  knotrledge  of 
the  world  will  not  duffisr  us  lo  be  igMMttiti  that 
the  Constitution  on  paper  is  one  tUittg,  and  in 
fact  and  experience  b '  noCher.  We  must  ioiow 
that  the  candidate,  instead  of  trusting  at  his  Elee* 
tion  to  the  testimony  of  his  behaTiotir  in  Pwlift- 
ment,  must  bring  the  testimony  of  a  large  aom  of 
money,  the  capacity  of  Hberal  cixpense  in  enter- 
tainments, the  power  of  Serving  and  obliging  tfao 
rulers  of  Corporations,  of  winning  over  tfai  popu- 
lar leaders  of  political  Chibs,  Associatiqas,  sKxl 
neighbourhoods.  Il  is  twi  thousand  times  mbre 
necessaiy  to  show  himself  a  man  of  pow^,  than' 
ft  man  of  integrity,  in  almost  all  the  Election^ 
with*  which  I  have  been  acquainted.  Electionsy 
therefore,  become  a  matter  of  heavy  expeiw; 
and  if  contests  are  frequent,  to  many  they  wHl" 
become  a  matter  of  an  expense  totally  ruidous, 
which  no  fortunes  can  bear ;  but  least  of  all  Ae 
landed  fortupes,  encumbered  as  they  often,  indeiid 
as  they  mpsdy,  are  with  debts,  with  portbiB,  with 
jointures ;  and  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  the  pos- 
sessor by  the  limitations  of  settlemeni  It  is  a 
material,  it  is  in  my  opoiion  a  lastini^  considera^ 
tion,  in  all  the  questiom  coneeming  deetion. 
Let  no  one  think  the  charge  of  Btoetiaos  t  ttmal' 
matter. 

The 
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The  chiarge  theref(»re  of  EleedoQs  ought  neycf 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  a  question  concerning  \beir 
frequency ;  because  the  grand  object  you  seek  if 
independence.    Independence  of  mind  will  er^ 
be -more  or  less  influenced  by  iiidependei|€e'  of 
fortune ;  and  if,  every  three  jeats,  the  jBxhaAistiiig 
alq^ce^  of  entertainments,  drinking|»,  open.houses', 
to  say  nothing  of  bribery,  are  to  be  periodically 
drawn  up  Mid  renewed ; — if  Goyemment-fayoiyfs^ 
for  which  now,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  who}e 
race  of  men  are  candidates,  are  to  be  called  (of 
upon  every  occasic^,  I  see  that  private  fortunes 
will  be  washed    away,  and  every,  even  to  t^e 
least,  trace  of  independence,  bom  down  by  the 
torrent.     I  do  not  seriously  think  this  Constitur 
tion,  even  to  tbe  wrecks  of  it,  could  survive  five 
tmnnial  Elections.    If  you  are  to  %ht  the  battle^ 
you  must  put  on  tbe  armour  of  the  Ministry; 
you  must  call  in  the  publick,  to  the  aid  of  prlvatesi 
money.    The  expense  of  the  laat  Election  has  been 
computed  (and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  has.  not 
been  over-rated)  at  £.  i,5oo,oqo  ;— three  shillings 
in  the  pound  more  in  the  Land  Tax.    About  the 
qlose  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  the  beginning 
of  this,  several  Agents  for  Boroughs  went  abou^ 
and  I  remember  well  that  it  was  in  every  one  of 
their  mouths-— '^  Sir,  your  Election  will  cost  you 
three  thousand  pounds,  if  you  are  independent; 
but  if  the  Miiiistry  supports  you,  it  may  be  done 
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Ibr  two,  and  per)lap»  for  tessf  and  indeed,  the 
ttiRg  spoke  itself.  Where  a  living  was  to  be  got 
iof  one,  a  commission  in  the  Army  for  enotber, 
kUft  in  the  Navy  for  a  third,  and  Cdstom-hotte 
offices  scattered  about  without  meastine  or  ilumi- 
1>er,  who  doubts  but  money  may  be  saved  ?  Th* 
Treasury  may  even  add  nooney ;  but  indeed  it  is 
superfioous.  A  gentleman  of  two  thousand  « 
year,  who  meets  another  of  the  same  forUDi^^ 
^gbts  with  equal  arms ;  but  if  to  one  of  the  can^^ 
'didates  you  add  «  th<ftisand  a'  year  in  places  for 
4iiftiself,  and  a  power  of  giving  away  as  much 
'«iilong  others,'  one  must,  or  there  is  no  truth  ilk 
teitbmetical  demonstration,  rmn  bis  adversary,  if 
be  is  to  meet  him  and  to  fight  with  him  ever^ 
ttird  year.  It  will  be  said,  I  do  not  allow  for  the 
operation  of  diaracter;  but  I  do;  and  I  know  it 
^vill  have  its  weight  in  most  Elections ;  perhapg^  it 
jDoay  be  decisive  in  some.  3ut  there  are  lew,  in 
^'hich  it  will  prevent  great  expenses. 
^  The  destruction  of  independent  ibi*tunes  will  be 
tiie  consequence  on  the  part  of  the  candidatec 
Vfimt  win  be  the  consequence  of  trienmal  corrup^^ 
lion,  triennial  drunkenness,  triennial  idleness,  tri<» 
ennial  law-suits,  litigations^  prosecutions,  triennial 
jiihitosKy,  of  so{!iety  dissolved,  iAdustry  intemi()tedi 
iruihed  ;  of  those  personal  hatreds,  iiiat  will  iwwet 
be  suffered  to  soften ,-.  those  animosities  and  fieudsy 
Hryth  witt  be  rendered  imm^tal;  Aoee  quarrelsy 
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wbich  are  never  to  be  ttppeased;  morals  vttiMed' 
and  gangrmed  to  the  vkaU?  I  tiiink  no  stable 
and  useful  advantages  w«re  ever  made  by  the 
money  got  at  Elections  by  the  Voter,  but  all  be 
gets  is  dooUy  lost  to  the  publkk;  it  is  money 
given  to  dhninish  the  general  stock  of  the  commu* 
nity,  t^hich  is  in  the  industty  of  the  sobject  I 
am  sane  thart  it  is  a  good  while  before  he  or  his 
fan^y  settle  again  to  their  business.  Their  heads 
\till  never  eool;  the  temptations  of  Elections  #itl 
be  for  ever  glittering  before  their  ^es*  Th^  will 
M  gnow  {)eiitioians ;  every  one,  quitting  his  busi^ 
ness,  will  choose  to  enrich  himsdf  by  bts  vote. 
They  will,  all  tsJie  the  gaugiag*rod ;  new  places 
will  be  made  for  them ;  they  will  run  to  the  Cus^ 
tom-boqse  quay,  their  looms  and  ploughs  will  be 
deserted. 

Se^  was  Rome  destroyed  by  the  dieorders  o£ 
contmual  Elections,  though  t^ose  of  Rome  w^e 
sober  disenden^  They  had  nothing  but  fiiction^ 
briybery,  brisad  and  stage  plays,  to  debauch  them* 
We  have  the  inflammation  of  liquor  superadded,  ar 
iury  hotter  than  any  of  them.  There  the  eontert 
was  only  between  eitiwn  and  citizeii;  here  you  have 
the  Gonteati  of  ambitious  citizens  of  one  skle,  sup^ 
ported  by  the  Crown,  to  oppose^  to  the  efibits  ^et 
it  be  so)  of  private  and  unsupported  wibitioQ  oji 
tile  other.  Yet  Rome  was  destroyed  by  the  fre- 
quem^  and  charge  of  Electicms  and  tibe  moi>- 

e  2  strqus 
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sfroud  Expense  of  an  unremitted  courtship  to  thlf' 
pieople.  I  Hiihk,.tIi€frefore,  tile  independent  can-^ 
di^date and  Elector  may  each  be  destroyed  by  it;. 
t]^e  whoiie  body  of  the  Community  be  an- infinite- 
sufferer;  and  a?  vlttous  Ministry  the  only  gainen 

«  Gentlemen;  I  kdow,  feel  the  weight  of  this*  argu^ 
lAent ;  Ihey  agree  that  this  would  be-  the  conse- 
quence of  more-  frequent  Elections,  if  things  wera^ 
to  continue  as  they  are.  But  they  think  the  great-t 
»ess  and  frequency  of  the  evil  would  itself  be  a 
remedy  for  it;  tliat,  sitting,  but  for  a  short  time, 
the  Member  would  not  find  it  w<Mrth  while  to  make 
such  vast  expenses,  while  the  fear  of*  their  consti- 
tuents will  hold  them,  tlie  more  effectually  to  tlieir 
duty- 

.  To  this  r  answer^  thateiiperience  is  fuU  against. 
them.  This  is  no  new  thing ;.  we  have  had  tri- 
emiial  Parliaments ;  at  no  period  of  time  were- 
seats  move  eagerly  contested.  The^  expenses  o£ 
Elections  rai>  higher,,  taking/tha  state  of  all^ 
ciiarges,  tnan  they  do  now.     The  expense  of  en- 

^  tertainiments  was  such,  that  aivAcf,,  equally  severe* 
and  ineffectualj  was  made  against  it ;.  every  mbnu-^ 
ilient  of  the  time  bears  witness  of  the  expense,  and 
most  of  the  Acts  against  Corruption  ii>  Elections 
were  thcn^  made;  aU  the  writers  jtalked.of  it  and 

'  lamented  it.  Will  ^ny  one  think  that  a  Corporation 
will  be  contented  with  a  bowl  of  puach,  or  a  piece 
ef  beef  the  less»  becioiuse  Elections  are  every  three, 

insteadi 
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m^lesA  of  every  seven,  j^ears  ?  Will  they  ch^n^ge 
their  wine  for  ale,  because  they  are  to  get  more 
^le  three  years  hence?  Don't  think  it.  Will 
ithey ,  make  fewer  demands  for  the  advantages  of 
patronage  in  favours  and  offices,  because  theh' 
Member  4s  brought  more  u^iider  their  po^vter:? 
We  have  not  only  our  own  historical  experience 
dn  England mpoH  this  subject,  but  we  have  .the  ex* 
*perience  co-«xisting  with  us  in  Ireland :  where, 
-since  their  Parliament  has  been  shortened,  the 
x^xpense  of  Elections  has  oeen  so  far  from  being 
.lowered,  that  it  has  been  *  very  near  doubled. 
Formerly  tbey  sat  for  the  King^  life ;  the  ordinary 
charge  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  then  Jj.  1,500- 
They  now  sit  eight  years,  four  Sessions ;  it  is  now 
£.  2,500,  and  ^upwards.  The  spirit  of  anulatioti 
-has  also  been  extremely  increased,  and  all,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  tone  of  that  Countrj^, 
>have  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  is  still  groMUig; 
that  new  Candidates  will  take  the  field ;  that  tlie 
-contests  will  be  more  violent,  and  ,the  ioxpenses  of 
Elections 'larger  than  ever. 

It.  never  xran  be  x)theFwise.  ^  A  .seat  in  this 
House,  for  good  purposes,  for  bad  purposes,  for 
-no  purposes  at  all.  (except  the  mere  consideration 
•derived  from  being  concerned  in  the  Publjck 
•Counsels)  will  ever  be  a  first-rate  object  of  ambi- 
tion in  England.  Ambition  is  no  exact  calculatoir. 
Avarice  itself  -does  not  calculate  strictly  wh^n  it 

vG  3  games. 
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.  ga^es.  One  thing  h  certain,  that  in  this  political 
:  game  the  great  lottery  of  power  is  that,  intf) 
which  men  will  purchase  with  millioDB  of  chance^ 
against  them.  In  Turkey,  where  the  plac9, 
where  the  foitune,  where  the  head  itself,  are 
so  insecure,  that  scarcely  any  have  died  in 
their  beds  forages;  so  that  the  bow-string  is  the 
natural  death  of  BashiLws,  yet  in  no  country  ifi 
power  and  distinction  (precarious  enough,  God 
knows,  in  all)  sought  for  with  such  boundl^s 
avidity,  as  if  the  value  of  place  was  enhanced  by 
the  danger  and  insecurity  of  its  tenure.  Nothing 
will  ever  make  a  seat  in  this  House  not  an  object 
of  desire  to  numbers  by  any  means  or  at  any 
charge,  but  the  depriving  it  of  all  power  and  all 
dignity ;  tliis  would  do  it.  This  is  the  true  and 
•only  nostrum  for  that  purpose.  But  an  House  of 
Commons  without  power  and  without  dignity, 
either  in  itself  or  its  Members,  is  no  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purposes  of  this  Constitution. 

But  they  will  be  afraid  to  act  ill  if  they  know, 
that  the  day  of  their  account  is  always  near.  I 
wish  'it  were  true;  but  it  is  not;  here  agfeiin 
we  have  experience,  and  experience  is  against  us. 
The  distenvper  of  tliis  age  is  a  poverty  of  sj^rit 
and  of  genius ;  it  is  trifling,  it  is  futile,  worse  than 
ignorant,  superficially  taught;  with  tiie  politicks 
end  morals  of  girls  at  a  boarding-school,  rather 
tlian  pf  inea  and  stittesmen;  but  it  is  not  y^ 

desperately 
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desperately  wicked^  or  so  scandalouidy  venal  as  in 
fopmer  tiine$.  Did  not  a  triennial  Parliament 
give  up  the  national  dignity^  approve  tb^  Peac^ 
of  Utrecht,  and  almost  give  up  every  tiling  eke  k\^ 
ticking  every  step  to  defeat  the  Protestant  success  ' 
sion  ?  Was  not  the  Constitution  saved  by  those,  vvbo 
had  no  Election  at  all  to  go  to^  the  Lords,  because 
the  Court  applied  to  El^ctors^  and  by  various  mean^ 
carried  them  from  th^ir  true  interests;  so  that  tb« 
Tory  Ministry  had  a  majority  without  an  applica^. 
iion  to  a  single  Member  ?  Now  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Members,  it  was  then  far  from  pure  and  m^ 
dependent.  Bribery  was  infinitely  more  ^grant^ 
A  predecessor  of  your  s,  Mr.  Speaker,  put  the  quas^^ 
ition  of  his  own  expulsion  for  bribery.  Sir  William 
Musgrave  was  a  wise  map ;  a  grave  man ;  an  inde^ 
{)eiMlendent  man ;  a  man  of  good  fortune  aa.d  good 
family;  however  he  carried  on  while  in  opposition 
A  traffick,  a  shameful  traflfick  with  the  Ministry. 
iBishop  Burnet  knew  of  jC.  6,000,  which  he  had 
received  at  one  paymept,  I  believe  tlie  payment' 
of  sums  in  bard  money,  plain  naked  bribery^  is 
.rare  among;»t  us.  It  waa  then  far  from  un^^ 
.common* 

A  triennial  was  near  ruining,  a  septennial  Parr 

Jiament  sav^d,  your  Constitiitioa;  nor  perhaps  have 

you  ever  known  a  more  flourifthl^g  period  for  the 

.union  of  national  prosperity,  dignity  and  liberty, 

4han  the  sixty-years  you  havo  passed  under  tli^J; 

Constitution  of  Parliament 

Q4  Tha 
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The  shortness  of  tim^,  in  which  they  are  to  reap 
the  profits  of  iniquity,  is  ftur  from  checking  the 
aridity  of  corrupt  men ;  it  renders  them  infinitely 
toore  ravenous.  They  rush  violently  and  pre- 
cipitately on  their  object ;  they  lose  all  regard  to 
decorum.  The  moments  of  profits  are  precious ; 
never  are  men  so  wicked  as  during  a  genial  mor* 
tality.  It  was  so  in  the  great  plague  at  Athens ;' 
eveiy  symptom  of  which  (and  this  its  worst  symp- 
tom amon<^t  the  rest)  is  so  finely  related  by  a 
great  historian  of  antiquity.  It  was  so  in  the  plague 
of  London  in  1 665.  It  appears  in  soldiers,  sailors, 
&c.  Whoever  would  contrive  to  render  the  life  of 
man  much  shorter  than  it  is,  would,  I  am  satisfied, 
find  the  surest  receipt  for  increasing  the  wickedness 
of  our  nature. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the  shortness  of  a  triennial 
sitting  would  have  the  following  ill  effects ;  it  would 
make  the  Member  more  shamelessly  and  sliock- 
ingly  corrupt;  it  would  increase  his  dependence  on 
those,  wiio  could  best  support  him  at  his  election ; 
it  would  wrack  and  tear  to  pieces  the  fortunes  of 
those,  who  stood  upon  their  own  fortunes  and  their 
private  interest;  it  would  make  the  Electors  m- 
'finitely  more  venal ;  and  it  would  make  the  M'hole 
body  of  the  peoples,  who  are,  whether  they  have 
votes  or  not,  concerned  in  Elections,  more  lawless, 
more  idle,  more  debauched:. it  would  utterly  de- 
stroy the  sobrietyf  i£be  industry,  the  integrity,  the 
simplicity  of  all  the  people;  and  undermine,  lam 

much 
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much  afraid,  the  deepest  and  best  laid  foundations 
of  the  Commonwealth. ' 

Those,  who  have  spoTcen  and  written  upon  this 
subject  without  doors,  do  not  so  much  deny  the 
probable  existence  of  these  inconveniences,  in  their 
measure,  as  they  trust  for  their  prevention  to  reme- 
dies of  various  sorts,  which  they  propose.  First,  a 
Place  Bill ;  but  if  this  will  not  do,  as  they  fear  it 
will  not,  then  they  sa^  we  will  have  a  rotation,  and  a 
certain  number  of  *you  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of 
being  elected  for  ten  years.  Then  for  the  Elector^ 
they  shall  ballot ;  the  Members  of  Parliament  also 
shall  decide  by  ballot ;  a  fifth  project  is  the  change 
of  the  present  le^l  representation  of  the  kingdom. 
On  all  this  I  shall  observe,  that  it  will  be  very 
unsuitable  to  your  wisdom  to  adopt  the  project  of 
a  Bill,  to  which  there  are  objections,  instiperable 
by  any  thing  in  the  Bill  itself,  upon  the  hope  that 
those  objections  may  be  removed  by  subsequent 
projects;  everyone  of  which  is  full  of  difficulties 
of  its  own,  and  which  are  all  of  them  very  essen- 
tial alterations  in  the  Constitution.  This  seema 
very  irregular  and  unusual.  If  any  thing  should 
make  this  a  very  doubtful  measure,  what  can  maka^ 
it  move  so  than  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates 
it  would  aggravate  all  our  old  inconveniences  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  a  total  alteration  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  ?  If  tlie  remedies 
aitj  proper  in  a  triennial,  they  M'iU  not  be  less  so  in 

septenniaV 
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yeptennia]^,  I^ecticns;  let  us  try  them  first;  see  how 
ttxe  House  relishes  them ;  see  bow  they  uill  oper^^ 
inthe  Natioo;  and  tbei;,  bavmg  felt  your  way  mid 
prepared  ag^st  these  ioconveniences    «      •      « 

The  honourable  gendcman  sees,  that  I  respect 
tiie  prbciple,  upon  which  be  goes,  as  well  as  his  m^ 
teotions  and  his  abilities.  He  %viU  believe,  that  I 
do  not  differ  from  him  irantonly)  and  on  trivial 
grounds.  He  is  very  sure,  that  it  n-as  not  his  em^ 
jbracing  one  way,  which  determined  me  to  take  the 
other.  /  ln».ve  not,  in  newspapers,  to  derogate  from 
fats  fair  fame  Mitli  the  Natbn,  jw-inted  tlie  first  rud« 
sketch  of  his  Bill  with  ungenerous  and  invidious 
comments.  /  have  not,  in  convei^ations  indus^ 
trioubly  circulated  about  the  town,  and  talked  cm 
the  benches  of  this  House,  attributed  his  conduct 
to  motives  Imv  and  unworthy,  and  as  groundless  as 
they  are  injurious.  /  do  not  affect  to  be  frightened 
with  this  pro]Dositioh,  as  if  tfoine  hideous  spectre  had 
'Started  from  hell,  which  was  to  be  sent  back  again 
by  every  form  of  exorcism,  and  every  kind  of  in*- 
cantation.  I  invoke  no  Acheron  to  overwhelm  him 
in  the  whirlpools  of  its  muddy  gulf.  /  do  not 
iell  tl)c  respectable  Mover  and  Seconder,  by  a  per* 
version  of  their  sense  and  expressions,  that  their 
pi-of)08ition  halts  between  the  ridiculous  and  th^ 
dangerous.  /  am  not  one  of  those,  who  start  uft 
tJiircc  at  a  time,  and  fall  upon  and  strike  at  bins 
i6  with 
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with  SO  much  eagerness,  that  pur  da^erd  hack  one 
another  in  his  sides.  My  honourable  friend  has 
not  brought  down  a  spirited  itnp  of  chivalry  to  win 
the  first  achievenient  and  blazon  of  arnis  on  his 
milk-white  shield  in  a  field  listed  against  him ;  ngi* 
brought  out  the  generous  ofispring  of  lions,  and  ^d 
to  them — not  against  that  side  of  the  forest,  beware 
of  that — here  is  the  prey  where  you  are  to  fasten 
your  paws ;  and  seasoning  his  unpractised  jaws  with 
blood,  tell  him — ^this  is  the  milk,  for  which  you  are 
to  thirst  hereafter,  '^f^  furnish  at  his  expeoseM 
holiday,  nor  suspend  hell,  that  a  crafty  Ixioamay 
have  rest  from  bis  ^vheel;  nor  ^ve  the  oommw 
.  adversary,  if  he  be  a  common  adversaiy,  reason  to 
My,  I  wovld  have  put  in  my  word  to  oppose,  luit 
the  eagerness  of  your  allies  in  your  social  war  wa$ 
Mcb*  that  I  could  not  break  in  upon  you.  I  hope 
he  sees  and  feels,  and  that  every  Member  sees,  and 
feels  aloi^  with  him,  the  diffsreuce  between  amicaT 
Ue  disseot  and  civil  discord. 
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SPEECH 

On  a  Motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  7th  of  TSfay  1782,  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Representation  df 
the  CooKHons  m  Parliament. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
^¥  rE  have  now  discovered,  at  the  close  of  the 
^  *  eighteenth  century,  that  the  Constitution 
of  En^and,  which  for  a  series  of  ages  had  bfeen 
the  proud  distinction  of  this  Country,  always  the 
admiration,  and  sometimies  the  envy  of  the  wise 
jmd  Ifeamed  in  every  other  Nation,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  this  boasted  Constitution,  in  the  mosl 
boasted  part  of  it,  is  a  gross  imposition  upon  the 
junderstanding  of  mankind,  an  insult  to  their  feel- 
ingSp  and  acting  by  contrivances  destructive  to  tl>e 
i>est  and  most  valiiable  interests  of  the  people. 
Our  political  ancbitects  have  taken  a  survey  of  the- 
fabrLck  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  singular, 
that  they  repott  nothing  against  the  Crown, 
nothing  against  the  Lords ;  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons  every  thing  is  unsound^  it  is  ruinous  in 
every  part.  It  is  infested  by  the  dry  rot,  and 
ready  to  tumble  about  our  ears  without  their  im- 
mediate help.     You  icnow  by  the  hxxlts  they  find, 

what 
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tr hJEit  are  their  .  ideas  of  the  alteration.  As  all 
government  stands  upon  opinion,  tbej.  know  that 
^le  way  atterly  to  destroy  it  is  to  remove  that 
opinion,  to  take  away ^  ail  reverence,  all  confidence 
from  it ;  and  then,  at;the  first  bksf  of  publick  dia^ 
content  and  popular  tumult,  it  ttimblea  to  thd 
grounds 

In  considerjhg  this  question,  tliey,  wiio  opposs 
it,  oppose  it  Qxi  diffi^rent  grounds;  one  is^  in  the 
nature  of  a  previous  question;  that  some  altera^ 
lions  raay  be  expe(^ient,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  making  them.  The  other  is>  that  no 
eflential  alteraUona  are  at  all  wanting :  and  tha( 
aeither  nmvy  aor  at  any  time,  is  it  prudent  or  safe 
to  be  meddUng  wkh  tlie  fundamental  principles'^ 
and  uacient  tried  usages  of  our  Constitption — that 
our  Representation  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  neces* 
sary  imperfection  of  human  af&irs  and  of  human 
creatures  will  suffer  it  to  be ;  and  that  it  is  a  sub^ 
ject  of  prudent  and  honest  use  and  thankfiil  en-- 
joyment,  and  not  of  captious  cidticismi  and  rasb 
experiment 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  two  pairties,  whc» 
proceed  on.  two  grounds,  in- my  opinion,  as  lliey 
state  tliem,  utterly  irreconcileabie.  The  one  is 
juridical,  tlie  other  political.  The  one  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  claim  of  right^  on  the  supposed  rights 
of  man  as  man ;  this  party  desire  the  decision  of 
%  suit     The  otiicr  ground,  as  fai*  as  I  can  divine 

what 
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trhat  it  directly  means,  is,  that  tbe  Representation 
is  not  so  pdjtically  framed  as  to  answer  the  theory 
of  its  institution.    As  to  ti^e  claim  of  rights  the 
tneanest  petitioner,  the  most' gross  and  igfionmt,  ia 
is  good  as  the'best ;  in  some  respects  faia  claim  vs 
more  favourable  on  accouat  of  his  ignorance ;  his 
weakness,  his  poverty  and  distress,  only  add  to  his 
fifles ;  he  sues  in  formd  pauperis  ;  he  ought  to  be 
a  favourite  of  the  Court.     But  when   tiie  other 
ground  is  taken,  when  the  question  is  political, 
irhtsn  a  new  Constitution  is  to  be  made  on  a  sound 
tiieary  of  government,  then    the    pi-eBumpttioos 
pride  of  didactkk  ignorance  is  to  be  excluded  front 
tiie  counsel  in  this  high  and  arduous  matter,  which 
efteft  bids  defiance  to  the  experience  of  the  vAs^A, 
The  first  claims   a  personal   representation,  the 
latter  rejects   it  with  scorn   and  fervour.     The 
language  of  the  first  party  is  plain  and  inteliigible  ; 
they,^  who  plead  an  absolute  right,  cannot  be  satis* 
fied  tvith  any  thing  short  of  personal  representation^. 
becrfuBe  all  natural  rights  must  be  the  rights  of  in* 
diyiduals ;  as  by  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  ad 
politick  or  corpomte  personality ;  all  these  ideas 
are  mere  fictions  of  Law,  they  are  dreatfures  of 
voluntary  institution ;  men  as  men  are  individuals^ 
and  nothing  else.    They  therefore,  who  rejett  the 
principle  of  natural  and  personal  representation, 
are  essentially  and  eternally  at  variance  yn^  those, 
who  daim  tt    As  to  the  first  sort  of  Refonn^^ 

it 
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It  10  ridiculous  to  talk  to  them  of  the  British  Con- 
etitotion  upon  any  or  upon  all  of  its  bases ;  for  they 
lay  it  down,  that  every  man  ought  to  govern  himp^ 
-self,  and  (hat  where  he  camnot  go  himself  he  must 
tend  his  Representative;  that  aH 'other  goverrf- 
ment  is  usurpation,  and  15  so  far  from  having  a 
claim  to  our  obedience,  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but 
our  duty,  to  resist  it  Nine  tenths  of  the  Reformera 
argue  thus,  that  is  on  the  natural  ri^lit  It  is  iixr- 
possible  not  to  make  some  reflection  on  the  nature 
of  this  claim,  or  avoid  a  comparison  between  tli^ 
extent  of  the  principle  and  the  present  object  of 
the  demand.  If  this  claim  be  founded;  it  is  clear 
to  what  it  goes,  .  The  House  qf  Commons,  in  that 
iight^  undoubtedly  4s  norc^presentativeof  the  people 
^  a  collection  of  individuals.  '  Nobody  pretends 
4t,  nobody  can  justify  such  an  assertion.  Wheti 
^ou  com«  to  examine  into  this  claim  of  ri|^ 
ibunded  on  the  right  of  seif-goremment  in  each 
individual,  you  find  tlie  thing  dfemaftded  infinitely 
"shert  of -the  principle  of  the  demand.  What !  one 
ikirdotAy  of  the  Legiskto'e,  and  of  the  Oorvemv 
tnent  no  share  at  all  ?  Wliat  sort  of  treaty- of  paf- 
titkm  is  this  for  those,  who  have  an  inherent  riglrt 
to  the  whole?  Give  them  all  they  ask,  tmd  yodr 
-grant  is  stfll  a  cheat ;  for  how  comes  only  a  third 
•to  be  their  younger  childrens  fortune  in  this  set- 
tlement? How  came  they  neither  to  have  the 
-efaofce  of  Kings,  or  Lords,. or  Judges,  or  Gtneralif, 

or 
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or  Admirals,  or  Bishops,  or  Priests,  or  Ministers,  ot 
Justices  of  Peace?  Why,  what  have  you  to  answer 
in  favour  of  the  prior  rights  of  the  Crown,  aod 
Peei*age  but  this — our  Coostitution  b  a  proscrip* 
live  Constitution;  it  is  a  Constitution,  whose;  sok 
authority  is>  tiiat  it  has  existed  time  out  of  mind* 
It  is  settled  in  these  two  portions  against  one» 
legislatively ;  and  in  the  whole  of  tlie  judicature^ 
the  whole  of  the  federal  capacity,  of  tlie  executive^ 
tlie  prudential  and  the  financial  administration,  ia 
one  alone.  Nor  was  your  House  of  LoKrds  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  settled  on  any  adjudica* 
tion  in  favour  of  natural  rights,  fdr  they  could  never 
be  so'  partitioned.  Your  Kin^  your  Lords,  your 
Judges,  your  Juries,  g^*and  and  little,  all  arepre^ 
scriptive ;  and  what  proves  it,  is,  the  disputes  not 
yet  concluded,  and  never  near  becoming  so,  wheft 
any  of  them  first  originated.  PrescripUon  is  the  . 
most  solid  of  all  titles,  not  only  to  property,  bu^ 
which  is  to  secure  that  property,  to  GovemroenL 
They  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  give  mutual 
aid  to  one  another.  It  is  accompanied  with  an- 
other ground  of  authority  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  presumption.  It  is  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  any  settled  scheme  of  government  against 
ftfiy  untried  project,  that  a  nation  has  long  existed « 
and  ilownshed  under  it  It  is  a  bettor  presumptioB 
even  of  the  choice  of  a  natic^,  far  better  than  any 
sudden    i^nd  temporary  arrangement    by  actual 

.  election. 
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tieciion.  Because  t  natfon  »  not  an  id^a  only  o( 
local  e&tent^  and  iadividiittl  moinentEuy  aggiegiitiODi: 
but  it  IB  an  idea  ctf  contimiity,  vthkh  extends  in  time: 
aa  wett  as^in  numbers^  and  in  i^pacb.  Aiid  thk  is  tt 
eboiea  not  of  one  day,  or  one  set  of  people^  not  a. 
tnmultuQry  and  giddy  choice;  it  is  a  deiiberaial 
election  of  ages  and  of  generations ;  it  is  a  Consti« 
tutkm  Qiade  by  what  is  Ua  thousand  times  bettsn 
tlHOi  choica,  it  is  made  by  the  pecufiai'  circuin«< 
staoced,  occasions,  tempers,  dispositions,  qnd  jiioraI^» 
fcivil,  and  social  habitudes  of  the  people,  w hick 
dbdoee  themsehres  only  in  a  long  space  of  tiaie: 
It  is  a  vesenxnty  irfaich  accommodates  itssdf  to;tiitt 
ix)dy.  Kor  ia  prescriplaofi  of  gOTenment  farmedk 
npoti  blind  unmeamng  pre)udii:es^^i6T  man  is  % 
tuoat  rn^rndf  and  at  riiost  wkef  bdirf.  The  mdivi^ 
dual  i»  foollA.  Tb«  tindtitude^  for  the  moment,  w 
fcotish^  when  tftdy  act  iHtinm  delib»ation;  bo* 
tbe^  sp^ies  H  ^'m^  bM  whin  tknaii^ea  to  it,  ar 
a  species  it  ahnost  altimy^  a4Ets  Hghi 

The  reason  for  tiie  Cibwn  as  il  is^  for  th6  Lord< . 
As  they  si'e,  U^  i«y  fdasoif  for  the  Commons  as  tUe^. 
atef  the  Electors  aa  tihey  trb.  Now,  if  the  Crowns 
aiKi  the  Lords,  «nd«te  Judleataros,  are  aH  prescrrp^ 
ttvey 90  is  t6e  I iooM  of  Coitimons  of  the  veiy  sam^ 
Of  igtHy  aVid  of  no  oti^r.  We  atid  (mr  Eieetori  bato" 
liieir  p<m^%  and  prititeges  hodi  m^de  and  ti]^mn<M 
iaHbed  by  pi^escKipCbfi^  as  n^ueh  to  tlie  fuH  as  therl 
Other' parts  $  afid  ^  Bli€h  \)'e  Ito^e  skv^ys  daim^dk 
>  *.#*.  x.  n  . '        tibem, 
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^exn,  and  on  no  other  titl6.    Thef  House  of  C!oni^ 
mons  is  a  legislative  body  corporate  b  j  prescriptiodi. 
not  made  npbn  any  given  theory,  but  existing  pre- 
scriptivel^— just  like  the  rest     This  prescriptioo: 
has  made  it  essentially  what  it  is,  an  aggregate  col-n 
lection  of  three  parts,  Knights,  Citizens,  Burgesses;. 
The  question  is,  whether  thb  has  been  always  sO» 
since  the  House  of  Commons  has  taken  its  present: 
shape  and  circumstances,  and  has  been  an  essential 
operative  part  of  the  Constitution ;  which,  I  take  i^ 
it  has  been  for  at  least  five  hundred  years. 
.  Thisf  I  resolve  to  myself  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
then  another  question  arises,  whether  this  House 
stands  firm  upon  its  ancient  foundations,  and  is  not^ 
by  time  and  accidents,  so  declined  from  its  perpen^ 
dicular  as  to  want  the  hand  of  the  wise  and  ex.* 
perienced  architects  of  the  day  to  set  it  upright 
again,  and  to  prop  and  buttress  it  up  for  duration; 
— ^whether  it  continues  tru«  to  the  principles,  upoa 
which  it  has  hitherto  stood ; — ^whether  this  be  dc, 
facto  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  time,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has,  without  dispute,  become  a  neces«, 
sary  and  an  efficient  part  of  the  British  Constitu* 
tion  ?  To  ask  whether  a  thing,  which  has  always 
been  the  same,  stands  to  its  usual  principle,  seems 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  absurd ;  for  how  do  you 
know  the  principles  but  from  the  construction?  and 
if  that  remains  the  same,  the  principles  remain  the 
17  same, 
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litme*  It  is  tru6»  that  to  say  your  Constitution  is 
what  it  has  been,  is  no  sufficient  defence  for  those, 
who  Say  it  is  a  bad  Constitution.  It  is  an  answer 
to  those,  who  say  that  it  is  a  degenerate  Constitu-, 
tion.  To  those,  who  say  it  is  a  bad  one,  I  answer, 
look  to  its  effects.  In  all  moral  machinery  the 
moral  results  are  its  test. 

On  what  grounds  dp  we  go,  to  restore  our  Con- 
stitution to  what  it  has  been  at  some  given  period^i 
or  to  reform  and  re-construct  it  upon  principles 
more  conformable  to  a  sound  theory  ai  govern^* 
fnmt.'^  A  prescriptive  Government,  such  as  ours, 
never  was  the  work  of  any  Legislator,  never  was 
made  upon  any  foregone  theory.  It  seems  to  me 
a  preposterous  way  of  reasoning,  and  a  perfect  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  to  take  the  theories,  which  learned 
and  speculative  men  have  made  from  that  Govern- 
ment, and  then  supposing  it  made  on  tliose  theories, 
which  were  made  from  it,  to  accuse  the  Govern^ 
ment  as  not  corresponding  with  them.  I  do  not 
vilify  theoiy  and  speculation — no,  because  that 
would  be  to  yUify  reason  itself.  Neque  decipitur 
ratioy  neque  decipit  wiguam.  No;  whenever  I 
$peak  against  theory,  I  mean  always  a  weak,  erro* 
neous,  fallacious  unfounded,  or  imperfect  theory ; 
and  one  of  the  ways  of  discovering,  that  it  is  a  false 
theory,  is  by  comparing  it  with  practice.  This .  is 
the  true  touchstone  of  dXl  theories,  which  regard 
man  apd  the  affairs  of  nven*-does  it  suit  h^ 

H  2  niturt 
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teture  in  general ;— doe!  it  mi  hk  mtAii  as  iM^ 
difiedbyblshabib? 

The  more  frequently  thii^  aflalr  is  ditelKded,  ^9 
Aronger  the  case  appears  to  the  Bense  and  tlitt 
feelings  of  mankind.  I  have  no  more  doubt  tbftn 
I  entertain  of  my.  existence,  that  this,  v^  things 
which  is  stated  as  an  horriMd  thing,  is  the 
medns'  of  the  preservation  of  our  Ccmstitution, 
whilst  it  lasts  i  of  cuiing  it  of  many  of  Ih4 
disorders,  which,  attending  erery  species  rf  instil 
tuiion,  would  attend  the  principle  of  tth  ^acl 
local  repi^esentation,  or  a  representation  on  th^ 
principle  of  numbers.  If  you  reje«  personal  re- 
presentation^ you  lire  pushed  upon  ekpedieneej 
and  then  what  they  wish  us  to  do  b,  to  prefer 
tiheir  specufations  on  that  subject  to  the  Impp^ 
experience  of  diis  Country  of  a  growing  Gbertf 
»nd'a  growing  prosperity  for  five  hundred  jtM^ 
Whatever  respect  I  have  fbr  thdr  talents,  tWs,  (of 
one,  I  will  Dot  do.  Then  what  lis  &e  standard  of 
expedience?  Expedience  is  that,  whfeh  »  good 
for  the  communis,  and  good  for  etery  individual 
ih  it  Now  thid  expedience  k  tiie  thsUkr^lufn^ 
to  be  tought  eithelr  without  the  experience  of 
m^iutt^,  or  with  that  experience,  if  without^  ks  iri 
<ase  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  Gemnioi^wMiifai^ 
I  wffi  hear  tiie  learned  fi^gidi^  what  ^rofliise* 
to  fie  expedient :]  but  if  we  ««  to  jiianAg^  of  « 
Gomilwhwtalth  <Cctiita!ly  esdstii^  Hke  first  lilii%  I 

inquarr 
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jb^uire  14,  uimt  bM  bemj^d  ^^pedhnit  or  ineip^ 
fiedi^?  And  I  wifl  not  tfd^elbeir  promise  rath«|r 
thun  iit&  performance  of  ti^  Constitution. 
.  ♦  •  ♦  But  j^o,  ttw  yvBfi  liot  the  cw?e  of 
jto  diMsoat^i^.  I  went  tto^oa^  lAost  of  thp 
^orthftm  pp-rts, — the  Yorftshite  EkotiQp  ^a^  the^ 
^ofiit^g;  <^  J>9V  i^fiw^  througti  iioosi,  of  th^i 
Ifeatera  Couqljeja^Cftth,  Bristol,  GlQuc^eri-^nqt 
i»e  woi^,  eitbw  in  .the  tow«i»  or  covwiiy,  pp  tb# 
*aj>ject  of  r^fHse^eirtatiotti  popffa  00  (he  ^ceipt 
TMij  9pmetinng  pn  Mt/  Fos>  smbitioq;  wmcIi 
froatmr  appr^eosion  of  4ftog^  from  th^c^  thuti 
frota  WBJ4,  of  ie(»§f»otfLtioo-  Op^  would  ttunk 
that  tfaie  bfiUa^t  of  the  sfoi^  was  $bjftad  witt)  m ^ 
«iid  titut  our  Conitikuijion  bitd  Ithe  ^^n^l  vi^^ 
ir£tfj6r.    But  C4II  yoa  ft^y  ^  di^iw^tly  point 

which  jpii  i^w  r^fer  to  tbe  Reprt s6pC(ttiv#  not 
following  th0  opinion  of  his  ConstH^Pts  ?  Whi^t 
onesyii^or9,fU)  w^  iiod  pf  tim  imtni^Uty  P  fiut 
k  i»Dot  fia  $ii4febQ9i«ti(^  ipeqM^Iity,  with  )vhjipb  w/e 
ought  to  trovWp  our?elvqp,  If  ih?r^  .he  a  mor^, 
41  poKtiCfil  ^qtiality,  tlu$  i^  khe  jdmknUmi  m  o^r 
•CoDatitutk)a,  mni  in  ^every  Con3tit^Q0  in  th^ 
-worid  JklqralinoqtiftlityJsAs  betweeo  pitiirea  and 
between  climes.  Now  J  aik,  ivhat  stdYAoU^  dp 
you  diodi  that  the  places,  which  abound  in  repra^^ 
leototigfi,  pofisess  over  others,  in  wliieh  it  is  mono 
ecaot^,  ih  sec(int^  for  freedon^  in  isicurity  fpr 

113  justice^ 
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justic^e,  or  in  any  one  of  those  meahg  of  procuring 
temporal  prosperity  and  eternal  happineiss,  the 
ends,  for  which  society  was  formed?  Are  the 
iocal  interests  of  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire,  for  in- 
stance, their  roads,  canals,  their  prisons,  their  police; 
'better  than  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  Or  Stafford- 
shire? Warwick  has  Members;  is  Warwick,  or  Staf- 
ford, more  opulent,  happy,  or  free,  than  Newcastle, 
or  than  Birmingham  ?  Is  Wiltshire  the  pampered 
Yavourite,  ,whilst  Yorkshire,  like  the  child  of  the 
bond-woman,  is  turned  out  to  the  desert  ?  This 
is  like  the  unhappy  persons,  who  live,  if  they  can 
lie  said  to  live,  in  the  Statical  Chair ;  who  are 
e^er  feeling  tlieir  pulse,  and  who  do  not  Judge  of 
health  by  the  aptitude  of  the  body  to  perform 
'its  functions,  but  by  their  ideas  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  true  balance  between  the  several  secre- 
tions. Is  a  Committee  of  Cornwall,  &c.  thronged, 
and  the  others  deserted?  No.  You  have  an 
equal  representation,  beqause  you  have  liien 
,  equally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  whole, 
who  are  involved  in  the  general  interest  and  the 
general  sympathy;  and,  perhaps,  these  plaices,  fiir- 
pishing  a  superfluity  of  publick  agents  and  admi^ 
xiistrators,  (whether  in  strictness  they  are  Repre" 
sentatives  or  not,  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire, 
but  they  are  agenta  and  administrators,)  wiU 
stand  clearer  of  local  interests,  passions,  preju- 
dice? and  cabals^  than  ^e  othersi  and  tb^refone 

preserve 
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fxreserve  die  balance  x>f  the  parts,  and  with  a  more 
•geneml  vieir/and  a  mos^  steady  hand,  than  the 
•rest    •    ♦    *    *    * 

In  erery  political  proposal  we  must  not  leave 
out  of  the  question  the  pditical  views  and  object 
of  the  proposer ;  and  these  we  discover,  not  by 
what  he  says,  but  by  the  principles  he  lay3  dowi^ 
J  mean,  says  he,  a  moderate  and  temperate  xe- 
form ; .  that  is,  I  mean  to  do.  as  little  good  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  Constitution,  be  what  you  xepresent 
ity  and  there  be  no  danger  in  the  change,  yoii.  do 
wrdqg  not  to  make  the  reform  oommensurate  to 
the  abuse.  Fine  reformer  'mdeed  \  g^ierous  do^ 
;nor !  What  is  the  cause  of  this  parsimony  of  thb 
.liberty,  which  you  dole  lOut  to  the  people?  Why 
:all  this  limitation  jn  giving  blessiegs  and  ben^» 
to  mankind  ?  Yon^admit  that  there  is  an  exjtrfeme 
in  liberty,  which  may  be  infinitely  noxious  to  those, 
who  are  to  receiyse  it,  and  which  in  the  end  wilj 
leave  them  no  liberty  at  all.  I  think  so  too;  they 
know  it,  and  they  feel  it  The  question  is  then^ 
what  is  the  standard  of  that  extreme?  What  that 
gentleman,  and  the  Assodations,  or  some  parts  of 
their  phalanxes,  tiiink proper?  Then  our  liberties 
^re  m  their  pleasure ;  jt  depends  cm  their  art»* . 
trary  will  bow  far  I  shall  be  free,  I  will  haw 
none  of  that  freedom.  If,  therefore,  theislwdaiid 
of  moderation  be  sought  for,  I  will  seek  for  it. 
Ifl^ere?    Not  ja  their  fa^fie^,  mv  i»  my  own;  X 

U4  will 
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^1  seek  for  it  wb^re  I  know  it  is  to  he  forariy  ii| 
«h^  Coikbtitiition  I  actually  enjoy,  if  ere  it  says  tm 
an  encroaching  prerogative^^Yoiir  sceptre  has  its 
taigih,  yoti  cannot  add  an  hair  ^  ypw  head,  or 
it  gem  to  you*  Cvovn,  but  what  w  etBfn^Ijaw 
fiasgivep  to  k.^  Hera  it  says  to  an  overweetiiag 
pgem^e, — Your  piide  fiipda  bfinks^  that  it  cannot 
loneiflow :  here  to  a  tumultuous  and  gicUy  fwple, 
^Hif  re  is  a  fapond  to  the  ragbg  of  the  SfA.  Oiir 
CwKtitutiDn  is  lijse  our  Island^  which  uses  and  ro- 
•traans  its  subject  Sea;  in  vain  the  waves  roar.  Ii^ 
AhatConstiMioii  I  know,  ^nd  exultin^y  I  feel,  both 
•Ant  i  am  frsei  and  diiat  ][  am  not  ^e  dangsaonsfy 
«o*  mys^  or  to  otbeis.  i  know  thaet  no  power,  on 
^^ktfA},  aictiag  a^  I  ought  to  do,  can  touch  my  ]i£ity 
tty  Ubeiity,  or  toy  pro|m1y.  }  ha?e  that  ipwaad 
«nd  dignified  censcipiisness  qf  my  psurn  securily 
And  independence,  wUcfa  constitutBa^  m^  is  die 
i€xaly  thing,  ^vidch  does  copititate,  the  pKNid^aad 
Mpottfoftable  sediment  .of  lip^oin.  in  (be  Imman 
^pesLst  I  know  too,  ^d  I  bless  Ood  |br  my  snfi^ 
imedioority;  I  know  duU>  if  I  poasessed  afl  the 
itatejdtectf  ^  gendamenon  the  aide  of  tiie  Pouas 
^  sit^  imd^n  the  x>th0r)  I  cannot  by  fioyal  faifour, 
-or  by  popidar  d^^aem,  or  by  ^^rchi^al  cabal, 
jfld^rrate  in]fse]f  above  a  certain  veiy  Iknited  point, 
•^  as  to  qidmiger  my  own iril,  ^  the  ruin  (k  my 
Coontry,  I  know  ibevp  is  an  ^rder,  that  kesfs 
tU|i|»fiK^  i^  dielr  place     iti^qMule  to  u%nnd  we 
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•jre  «adB  to  it    Why  not  ask  MaoAier  wUe,  othnff 
cbUdm,  anotker  body,  aootii^r  Huod  ? 

The  great  ojbject  ai  most  of  Ibese  Rdbrooem  i| 
to  prepare  the  destradion  of  the  Coostitutbiv  fc^ 
fiisgnM»)g  and  dtBcreditbg  the  House  of  Coo^ 
foons.  For  they  \ha^  pnido&tfy^  ia  my  o^inm^ 
^MLt  if  they  can  peisaade  the  n^iJioDi  lh«t  the 
•Hoase  of  Copunens  ja  m  ei}astkat»d  as  not49 
secure  Uie  pufalkk  fiberty;  not  to  iiave  a  pnapv 
coanexioD  irith  th^  pobltck  ioterests,  so  oo^lij 
luted,  as  not  either  nctoaliy  or  virtually  to  be  lbs 
•fiepceseolBtive  of  liie  people,  it.ariil  be  easy  fo 
prove,  that  a  Govenuneoi^  compoaed  of  a.  Mo^ 
inrefay,  au  Otigiarch^  chosen  fay  the  Crov^n,  and 
<«pdi  a  HouK  of  Comoiou,  whatever  good  ^th 
be  in  9mck  a  syateai)  can  hy  oo  jneam  he  a  sff- 
-^eoi  of  free  goycmment 

The  Qootfilxition  of  En^and  is tnever  to  hatea 
.fpnetus  ;*it  is  to  be  xroataiaalLy  vilified,  attaekedl, 
ifttpMacfaed,  rasistod;  instead  of  ibeopg  the  hc^ 
'4aid  soae  anchor  in  all  ^osms,  initead  pf  lieiflg 
•^  ^eans  of  redress  taaU  gnewnpeB,  itself  is  file 
q^aod  grievanee  of  the.  nation,  oar  diiaaeaoaleaii 
'g)£  our^ocy.  if  tlie  fialy  apealfiolLphn  pro^sed, 
^mdividuol  personal  rapnesmtatiaii,  indirectly  nh* 
,imsb^  by  the  pesMn,^  who  4s  igobed  oa  as  the 
,  great  support  of  Ajs  basiiie»»^  Ihen  the  only  t«ay. 
-qC  oansiderkig  it  :is  a  quei6m  oC  »cQai»iience. 
-^  iiQiyoqrafate^Qtleman  pisdierstbe  Widv«idod*lo 
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:bt  present.  He  therefore  himself  sees  no  middle 
term  whatsoever,  and  therefore  prefiers  of  what  b« 
aees  the  mdividual ;  this  is  the  only  thing  distinct 
mid  sensible,  that  has  been  advocated.  He  has  thea 
«  scheoie,  which  is  the  individual  representation; 
fce  is  not  at  a  loss,  not  inconsistent — ^which  scheme 
the  other  right  honourable  Gentleman  reprobiates 
Now  what  does  this  go  to,  but  to  lead  directly  to 
anarchy?  For  to  discredit  the  only  Government 
which  he  either  possesses  or  can  project,  what  is  this 
but  to  destroy  all  government;  and  this  is  anarchy. 
My  right  honourable  friend,  in  supporting  this  mo- 
tion, disgraces  his  friends  and  justifies  his  enemies, 
in  order  to  blacken  the  Constitution  of  his  Coun- 
try, even  of  that  House  of  Commons,  which  sup- 
ported him.  There  is  a  difference  between  a 
moral  or  political  exposure  of  a  publick  evil,  rela^ 
five  to  the  administration  of  government^  whether 
in  men  or  systems,  and  a  declaration  of  defects^ 
real  or  supposed,  in  the  fundamental  Constitution 
of  your  Country.  The  first  may  be  cured  in  the 
individual  by  the  motives  of  religion,  virtue,  ho- 
nour, fear,  shame,  or  interest  Men  may  be  made 
to  abandon  also  false  systems,  by  exposing  their 
absurdity  or  mischievous  tendency  to  their  own 
better  thoughts^  or  to  the  contempt  or  indignation 
of  the  publick;  and  after  all,  if  they  should  exist, 
and  exist  uncorrected,  they  only  disgrace  indivi- 
duals as  fugitive  opinipns,  ]3ut  it  is  quite  other- 
wise 
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tvbe  with  the  frame  and  Constitution  of  the  State; 
if  that  is  disgraced,  patriotism  is  destroyed  in  its 
very  source.  No  man  has  ever  willbgly  obeye(|| 
much  less  was  demrous  of  defending  with  his 
hlood,  a  mischievous  and  dbsurd  scheme  of  go*" 
vemment.  Our  first,  our  dearest,  most  com|iPe^ 
hensive  relation,  our  Country,  is  gone. 

It  au^ests  melancholy  reflections,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  strange  course  we  have  long  held,  that 
we  are  now  no  longer  quarrelling  about  the  char 
racter,  or  about  the  conduct  of  men,  or  the  tenour 
of  measures ;  but  we  are  grown  out  of  humour 
with  the  En^ish  Constitution  itself;  this  is  be- 
come the  object  of  the  animosity  of  Englishmen. 
This  Constitution  in  former  days  used  to  be  the 
admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  world ;  it  was  the 
'pattern  for  politicians ;  the  theme  of  the  eloquent; 
the  meditation  of  the  philosopher  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  As  to  Englishmen,  it  was  their 
-pride,  their  consolation.  By  it  they  lived,  for  it 
they  were  ready  to  die.  Its  defects,  if  it  had 
any,  were  partly  covered  by  partiality,  and  partly 
bom  by  prudence.  Now  all  its  excellencies  are 
forgot,  its  faults  are  now  forcibly  dragged  into 
day,  exaggerated  by  every  artifice  of  representation^ 
Jt  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  and  every  de* 
vice  and  inveption  of  ingenuity,  or  idleness,  set  up 
in  opposition  or  in  preference  to  it.  It  is  to  this 
|iuii|our^  and  it  is  to  (h^  measures  growing  out  of 
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i^  that  I  feet  raysdf  (I  hope  not  alone)  m  t&e  moifc 
dsttrmiaed  oi^x)6itioD,  Neyer  before  did  we  ak 
may  time  in  this  Country  meet  u|X)n  the  theory  of 
Mr  firane  of  Goyemmrat,  to  sit  in  judgment  oa 
ii^  Constitution  of  our  Counliy,  to  call  it  as  a  de» 
liaqQent  b^re  ^  and  to  accuse  it  of  eyery  decoct 
and  every  yiee;  to  se6  whether  it>  an  object  of 
f3m  yeneration,  eyen  our  adoration,  did  or  did  not 
;gecord  with  a  jMre-conceiyed  scheme  in  the  snindi 
of  certain  gendemen.  Cast  your  eyes  on  ti^fa 
joomab  of  PariiamenL  It  is  for  fear  of  loidng 
the  ioestimafate  treaaire  we  haye,  that  I  do  not 
'  ^aentore  to  game  it  out  of  my  hands  for  the  yaix\ 
Jiope  of  improying  it  I  lodk  with  fifial  ffeyerence 
tai  the  Constitution  of  ny  Countary,  and  never  wfl) 
;^tit  It  in  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  kettfe  of  any 
ina^cian,  in  order  to  boil  it,  with  the  puddle  of 
ibcjir  compornds,  into  youA  and  vigour.  On  tfai^ 
contrary,  I  will  drive  away  sadi  prebend^ ;  I  wii^ 
nurse  its  venerable  age,  and  wi^  l^itnt  artp  q^ 
^9J(^  a  parent's  bf ea^k 
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IpB,  a  Mot^on^  made  by  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Wtftt 
Dowdeswd^  for  leave  to  bring  ia  a  fiiU  fw  ex^ 
fkiemg  the  Powaiy  of  Juries  ia  Praseculioai^ 
for  Iibe)»^« 

T  HA  y  £  always  uQderstoodi  that,  a  superioteiid^ 
-^  enoe  oter  the  doctrines,  a&weU  asthe  pcoeea^-f 
kigi,  ti  the  Coiurts  of  jueticfb  yt^  a  ptineipfd  c^gfi^ 
of  the  Constitution  of  thU  House;  thut  you  wer^  td 
wateh  at  once  oVer  the  Lawyer  aod  the  I^aw  ji 
that  there  should  be  an  orthodox  iaitb  as  ^eU  at 
jutqper  worlcs:  and  I  have  always  looked  with  m 
d^ee  of  reverenee  and  adoojiration  on  this  in<^ 
9f  supecintendrace.  For  being  totally  disen^sgpd 
from  (iie  detafl  of  jiirkUcal  pnictice^  we  cdOM 
something,  perhaps,  the  better  qualified^  and  eeiH 
laialy  nuch  the  befker  diiposed  to  assert  tbt  .ge- 
Ruioe  principle  of  the  LawSr  in  which  wecaa^e^ 
A  bodyy  have  no  q^er  than  an  enhu^  and  m 

.  «  This  %)eeeh  wIm  drilver«d  oa  a  Motion^  made  bjf  |tff« 
fitfwdeswell,  for  leave  to  bring  ki  a  Bill  to  ascertain  the  po.w«x; 
^t  Janes  in  proaecuiions  for  Libels;  agunst  which  the  que8« 
A(9k- #f  A^onraiaMii ^«*^lirrie4»  «itrtie  ftli  (^  Vtw^^  "tyfit 

publick 
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publick  interest  We  have  no  common  cau^  0/ 
a  professional  attachment,  or  professional  emiiIa-»  * 
tions,  to  bias  our  minds ;  we  have  no  foregone  opi<^ 
nions,  which  from  obstinacy  and  false  point  of 
honour  we  think  outseIv6s  at^all  events  obliged  to 
support.  So  that  with  our  owti  minds  perfectly 
^sengaged  from  the  exercise,  we  may  superintend 
tte  execution,  of  the  national  justice ;  which  from 
tills  circumstance  is  better  secured  tq  the  people 
than  in  any  other  Country  under  heaven  it  can 
he.  As  our  situation  puts  us  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion, oiir  power  enables  us  to  execute  this  trust. 
We  may,  when  we  see  cause  of  complaint,  admi* 
Biftter  a  remedy ;  it  is  in  our  choice  by  an  address 
to  remove  an  improper  Judge,  by  impeachment 
Ibefore  the  Peers  to  pursue  to.  destruction  a  cor*- 
n:^t  Judge,  or  by  Bill  to  assert,  to  explain,  to 
enforce^  or  to.reform  the  Law,  just  as  the  occasion 
and  necessity  of  the  case  shall  guide  us.  We 
stand  in  a  situation  very*  honourable  to  ourselves, 
and  very  useful  to  our  Countryi  if  we  do  not  abuse 
or  abandon  the  tru3t,  that  is  placed  in  us« 

The  question  now  before  you  is  upon  the^ 
power  of  Juries  in  prosecuting  for  libels.  There 
are  four  opinions.  1.  That  t|j^e  doctrine  as  held 
by  the  Courts  is  proper  and  constitutiotial,  and 
tiiei:efore  should  not  be  altered.  2.  That  it  is 
neither  proper  nor  constitutional^  but  that  it  wilt 
be  rendered  worse  by  your  interference*    3.  Tbaf^. 

it 
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k  is  wrong,  but  that  the  only  remedy  is  a  Bill  cf 
retrospect.  4.  The  opinion  of  those,  who  brbg  v\ 
the  Bill;  Jhat  the  thing  is  wrong,  but  tliat  it  it 
enough  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in 
fbture. 

The  Bill  brought  in  is  for  the  purpose  of  assert*^ 
ing  and  securing  a  great  object  in  the  Juridical 
Constitution  of  this  Kingdom ;  which  from  a  long 
ieries  of  practices  and  opinions  in  our  Judges  has 
in  one  point,  and  in  one  very  essential  point,  de«. 
riated  from  the  true  principle. 

It  is  the  very  ancient  privilege  of  the  people  of 
England,  that  they  shall  be  tried,  except  in  the 
known  exceptions,  not  by  Judges  appointed  by  th^ 
Crown,  but  by  their  own  feUow-^subjects,  the  peerl 
of  that  County  Court,  at  which  they  owe  their 
suit  and  service ;  and  out  of  this  principle  tha 
Trial  by  Juries  has  grown.  This  principle  has 
not,  that  I  can  find,  been  contested  in  any  case,  by 
any  authority  whatsoever;  but  there  is  one  case^ 
in  which,  without  directly  contesting  the  prindpk^ 
the  whole  substance^  energy  and  virtue  of  the  pri? 
vilege,  is  taken  out  of  it;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
Trial  by ,  indictment  or  information  for  a  libel. 
The  doctrine  in  that  case,  laid  down  by  several 
Judges,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Jury  have  no 
competence  where  a  libel  is  alleged,  except  to  find 
the  gross  corporeal  facts  of  the  writing  and  th^ 
publication,    te^ether    with  the    identity    of  th^ 

things. 
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tinngs  and  persons^  to  which  it  refers ;  but  that  fiai 
fatenl  ami  the  tendency  cf  the  work,  in  which  id«« 
lent  and  tendency  the  whole  criiiiinaKty  consists/ 
h  the  sole  and  etclu&ire  protincc  of  the  Judgef^ 
Thus  having  reduced  the  Jury  to  the  cognizance  of 
leicta,  not  in  themselves  presumptitrely  criminal^ 
but  actions  n^uthil  and  indifferent^  the  whole  inat-« 
ler,  in  whic^h  tlie  Subject  has  any  concern  or  inte^ 
Mst,  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jufy :  and 
if  the  Jury  take  more  upon  themselves^  what 
they  so  take  is  contrary  to  their  duty;  it  is  no^ 
moTY^y  but  a-  merely  natural  power;  the  saooe^  by 
which  they  may  do  any  other  iliiproper  act,  thtf^ 
pkvtx%  by  wliich  they  may  even  prc^udic^  theiHn 
ielves  with  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  issu^ 
liefore  them*  Such  is^  the  mattet^^  as  h  iiow» 
itandsy  in  possession  of  your  h^hest  crhninal 
CSourli,  handed  down  to  them  from  very  respect^ 
Able  legal  ancestors.  If  this  can  once  lie  estap> 
Uished  in  dits  oise^  the  stpf^ation  ia  principld 
lODthef  cases  will  be  eiasy;  and  the  practice  wfli 
i^n  upon  a  descent,  iintii  tlie  progress  of  an  en-^ 
iroaching  jurisdiction  (for  it  is  in  its  nature  to 
encroaeh^  when  once  it  has  passed  its  limits) 
cetning  to  confine  Hm  Jories^  case  after  case,  to  the 
corporeal  fact,  and  to  that  alone;  and  eukidbg  the^ 
iatentioft  of  mind,  t}ie  only  source  of  raetit  and 
demerit)  of  f eward  or  pimishmeot,  Juries  become 
t dead  letter  inthe  Constitution^ 
.  ^  \        Tot 
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For  which  reason  it  is  high  time  to  take  thi^ 
matter  into  the  consideration  of  Parliatnent:  and 
for  that  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine, 
first,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  na<^ 
tore  of  this  crime,  that  makes  it  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  Jury  from  considering  the  intention  irt 
it,  more  than  in  others.  So  far  from  it,  that  I 
take  it  to  be  much  less  so  from  the  analogy  of 
other  criminal  cases,  where  no  such  restraint  id 
ordinarily  put  upon  them.  The  act  of  homicide  is 
prirnd  facie  criminal.  *  The  intention  is  afterwards 
to  appear,  for  the  Jury  to  acquit  or  condemn.  la 
buiglary  do  they  insist  that  the  Jury  havemotfaing 
to  do  but  to  find  the  taking  of  goods,  and  that  if 
they  do,  they  must  necessarily  find  the  party 
guilty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  Judge;  and  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  fekmch  in 
the  indictment? 

The  next  point  is  to  consider  it  as  a  questipn  of 
Constitutional  policy ;  that  is,  whether  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  question  of  libel  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
Judges  as  a  presumption  of  Law,  rather  than  to 
the  Jury  as  matter  of  popular  judgment,  as  the  ma- 
lice in  the  case  of  murder ;  the  felony  in  the  case  of 
stealing.  If  the  intent  and  tendency  are  not  mat« 
ters  within  the  {M'ovince  of  popular,  judgment,  but 
legal  and  technical  conclusions,  formed  upon  gene- 
lal  principles  of  Law,  let  us  see  what  they  are. 

VOL.  X.  I  Certainly 
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CertiisAj  they  are  moat  unfavourable,  Indeed  to- 
tB%  advene,  to  the  Gc^lstililtion  of  this  Country.    - 

Here  we  musfr  have  retotirse  to  analogies ;  for 
we  cadfiot  argue  on  Imled  cafees  one  way  or  the 
other.  See  the  histoiry^  The  old  bookl,  defr* 
cfent  in  geheril  na  Gtown  cases^  furnish  as  with 
Ittle  On  ^\s  b«B.d.  M  to  the  crifn^  in  ^  very 
Cariy  Saxon  Lawi  I  see  an  ofibnee  of  this  spedesi 
emied  Fc^-leaaing^  made  a  eapitid  ofience,  but 
nb  Hirj  pn&clse  definition  ef  the  crimen  and  no  ttial 
afc  att:  see  tiie  Matale  of  3d  Edward  I.  eap.  34* 
The  law  of  iibek  eouM  not  ktve  attivod  at  a  very 
eaHy  period  in  this  i^utrtff .  It  is  nb  wonder  that 
tre  firtd  no  vertx||e  of  any  Gonstitutioh  fipom  iautho^ 
fitj^  or  of  kaif  dMoctkms  fiom  legal  science  in 
bat  oM  books  and  retcuds  xip<m  th^t  suhfect. 
Thfe  5titQt«  of  SemMmh  Magmtum  is  %ht  iAd- 
est  that  I  know,  and  this  goes  but  a  litde  way  in 
liiia  sort  of  ieaniin§.  libeliing  is  «ot  the  crime 
ctf  in  iffiterBte  iieopie.  When  they  were  tbouglit 
b6  mean  Cletka^  who  rduid  iread  and  write  j  when 
lie,  wlm  cettM  read  aild  wri^  was  prasumpiivdly  a 
{OTBOB  in  Htaiy  OltterS)  UbdB  leotrid  not  be  gea^al, 
or  dangdftms;  and  scandhls  merely  cral  could 
^praiilittie,  and  ^maftj^'^  ioon.  It  is  writing 
k  i^  printSi^  fltore  ehipfaaticaHy,  that  imps  ca- 
lumny witia  tboae  ea^e  ^ing%  on  whitbj  as  the 
poet  says,  "Immortal  sJahdeis  fly."    %  the  pitess 
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tisef  spread,  they  last,  ttiey  leave  the  sriiig  in  tha 
wound.  Fruiting  was  not  known  In  England 
much  eariier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  in 
the  third  year  of  that  reign  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  was  established.  The  press  and  its 
enemy*  are  nearly  coeval.  As  no  positive  law 
against  libels  existed,  ftey  fell  *  uiykr  the  inde&ute 
class  of  misdemeanors.  For  the  trial  of  mbde^ 
mieanors  that  Court  was  instituted ;  th^r  tendency 
to  piTOduce  riots  and  disorders  was  a  main  part  of 
the  chai^,  and  was  laid,  in  order  to  ^ve  the 
Court  jurisdiction  chiefly  against  libds.  Th? 
ofEence  was  new.  Leamfaig  of  their  own  upon  the 
subject  4&ey  had  none ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  only  emporium,  where  it  was  to  be 
had,  the  Roman  Law.  After  the  StiEir  Cbamb^ 
was  abolished  in  the  loth  of  Charles  I.,  i^  autho- 
rity indeed  ceased^  but  its  maxims  subsisted  and 
survived  it.  The  spirit  of  the  Star  Chamber^ 
has^transoHgrnted  and  lived  again;  and  Westmin- 
ster Hall  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  Star 
Chamber,  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Star  Cham- 
ber had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Forum,  because 
they  had  no  Law,  Statute,  or  tradition,  of  their 
own.  Thus  the  Roman  Law  took  possession  of 
our  Courts ;  I  mean  its  doctrine,  not  its  sanctions ; 
tiie  severity  of  capital  punishment  was  omitted,  a& 
the  rest  remained'  The  grounds  of  these  LaMS 
are  jijst  and  equitable.     Undoubtedly  the  good 

I  2  famt 
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fame  of  every  man  ought  to  be  under  the  prtAcC" 
tion  of  the  Laws,  as  well  as  his  life,  and  Bbertj 
atid  property.  Good  fame  is  an  out*work,  that 
defends  them  all,  and  renders  them  all  valuable. 
Jhe  Law  forbids  you  to  revenge;  when  it  ties  up 
the  hands  of  some,  it  ought  to  restrbin  the  tongues 
of  others.  The  good  fame  of  Government  is  the 
same;  it  ought  not  to  be  traduced.  This*  is  ne* 
cessary  in  all  government;  and  if  opinion  be  sup^ 
port,  what  takes  away  this  destroys  that  support ; 
but  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  necessary  to  tim 
government 

The  wisdom^  however,  of  Government  is  of  more 
importance,  than  the  Laws.  I  should  study  the 
temper  of  the  people  before  I  ventured  on  actions 
of  this  kind.  I  would  consider  the  whole  of  the 
prosecution  of  a  libel  of  such  importance  as  Junius, 
as  one  piece,  as  one  consbtent  plan  of  operations ; 
and  I  would  contrive  it  so,  that,  if  I  were  defeated, 
I  should  not  be  disgraced ;  that  even  my  victpry 
should  not  be  more  ignominious  than  my  defeat; 
I  would  so  manage,  that  the  lowest  in  the  predica- 
mentof  guilt  should  not  be  the  only  one  in  pu^ 
nishment  I  would  not  inform  against  the  mere 
vender  of  a  collection  of  pamphlets.  I  would  not 
put  him  to  trial  first,  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it 
J  would  rather  stand  the  consequences  of  my  first 
errour,,  than  carry  it  to  a  judginent^  that  must  dis^ 
grace  my  prosecution^  or  the  Court    We  oug^t  ta 
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examine  these  things  in  a  manner,  which  hecomei 
ourselves,  and  becomes  the  object  of  the  inquiry; 
not  to  examine  into  the  most  important  censidera* 
tidn,  which  can  come  before  us,  with  minds  heated 
with  prejudice,  and  filled  with  passions,  with  vaih 
popular  opinions  and  humours ;  and  when  we  pro>> 
pose  to  examine  into  the  jtstice  of  others,  to  be 
un^t  ouiBelres. 

An  inquiry  is  wished,  as  the  most  effectual  way 
^f  puttii^  an  end  to  the  clamours  and  libels, 
which  are  the  disorder  and  disgrace  of  the 
times*  For  people  remain  quiet,  they  sleep  se- 
cure, when  they  imagine  that  the  vi^lant  eye  of 
a  censorial  Mi^istrate  watches  over  all  the  pro* 
ceedingfs  of  Judicature;  and  that  the  sacred  fire 
of  an  eternal  Constitutional  jealousy,  which  is  the 
guardian  oi  liberty,  law  and  justice,  is  alive  night 
and  day,  and  burning  in  this  House;  But  when  the 
Ma^^strate  ^ves  up  his  office  and  his  duty,  the 
people  assume  it;  and  they  inquire  too  much,  and 
too*  irreverently,  because  they  think  their  Reprer 
0entative8  do  not  inquire  at  all* 

We  have  in  a  libel,  ist.  The  writing.  2d.  The 
comaaunicatioQf  called  by  the  Lawyers  the  public 
cation.  3d.  The  application  to  persons  and 
fects.  4tb.  The  intent  and  tendency.  5th.  The 
matter, — dimimition  of  fame.  The  Law-presump^ 
tioQS  on  all  thqse  are  in  the  communication*  No 
intait  «an  make  a  defamatory  publication  gpAd^ 
1 3  ootbing 
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jiqtbing  om  make  it  bav<^  a  good  twdemgr ;  tntk 
48  dot  Readable.    T^wjuntSeaUjf  tbe  foondrntiiai 
t^  tiieaa  Law^fNresmiiptiQu  is  not  n^fust;  tekoi  ' 
tomiitutumaUy  they  are  rukieusi  and  ttfnd  to  tiie 
.0t»l  BQppressbB  ^f  all  pubticatioii.     If  Jmies  are 
im»fiaed  to  tile  f^ct,  no  writing,  which  camure^ 
4iowaver  justly,  or  however  temperaitely,  the  con- 
duct of  Administration,  can  be  unpmnabed.    Tfaere*- 
lore  if  the  intent  and  tetadency  bcf  left  to  the 
J^udge,  as  legal  conclusions  growing  from  the  foct» 
50U  may  depend  upon  it  you  cai!  have  no  piifaliok 
discussion  of  a  publick  koeasure;  which  is  a  poiiri^ 
^hich  even  those,  who  are  most  offibnded  withtbe 
iicentiousness  of  the  press  (and  it  is  very  exorbi* 
Mpt,.very  provoldng)  will  hardly  contend  for. 

Sd  ftur  as  to  the  fir^lt  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
id  I'igbt  and  needs  no  alteration,  ad.  The  next  i^ 
4hiit  it  is  wron^  but  that  we  are  not  it  a  condition 
to  hdp  it  I  isdmit  it  is  trtie,  that  Ikere  ens  cas^ 
taf  a  toature  so  delicate  and  compliaated,  timt  an 
.Act  cf  Pai'Kament  on  the  sul^ect  vmj  tecoite  a 
mattor  of  great  difficulty*  It  sometimes  cateot 
define  with  etcajetaeas ;  because  the  eui^edt  matter 
4fi!l  aot  bear  an  exact  definition.  It  may  aeen  la 
Mafe  amajf  every  tUng,  whidi  it  does  not  poflitivl% 
^iffiblkkj  and  this  might  be  inconvenieot ;  or  it 
amy  seem  wke  "oetiA,  to  nteA&ft  taoxy  ding,  ullw^ 
«(  does  not  fi^presiijr^/afe  aav^.  ftmhybeoiar^ 
idmaUe  to.lfiiave  sodi  matlars  to  iha  eofigbteried 

discretioB 
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#Mil«ti9»  of  a  inif^y  %wed  by  a  coisorial  iiottie 
(pf  ComiBiQos.  fiat  tben  It  oeslB  upon  those,  j?h» 
cdbgect  to  a  LegifidoCiKe  interpoaitian,  Id  pnwe  these 
iocottvenieDces  io  the  puticular  case  ioefbre  Jtfaem. 
For  it  iTAuld  i»  a  most  dangHrous^  as  it  k  a  moit 
idle  and  mq^t  ^ouDdleas,  eoneeit  to  assiupoeasm 
geaaiBl  praociple,  that  the  dg^  aod  libertifis  of  tfae 
Subject  are  impaired  iiy  the  joare  and  attendon  of 
tfae  Ijd^dature  'to  ^secure  theoi*  l£  so,  veiy.  iH 
moxid  the  purchase  of  Magna  Cbaita  have  ineriCedi 
tiie  deluge  of  blood,  which  waa  iShed  io  cnkf  Aa 
have  Ihe  body  of  Englieh  pravileges  defined  by  9, 
positive  written  Law.  This  Chatter,  the  inesism* 
able  monuoient  of'En^ish  freedom,  so  loi^  th« 
boast  and  ^ory  of  this  nation,  woald  have  been  art 
once  an  instrument  cff  ourMTvitiide,  and  a  iiioni^> 
aaent  of  oiu*  folly,  if  this  principle  wepe  ^tnie.  Wb§ 
tiiirty-four  confinnidons  would  have  been  only  so 
inany  repetitions  of  tbeir  absurdity,  so  many  new 
Unks  in  the  chain,  and  so  many  invalidations  of 
thiir  right. 

Yon  cannot  open  your  Statute  Book  without 
seeing  positive  provimons  relative  .to  every  right  of 
the  Subject.  This  business  of  Juries  is  the  subject 
of  not  fewer  than  a  dozen.  To  suppose  that  Juries 
are  sometiung  innate  in  the  Constitution  of -Great 
Britain^-  that  Aey  have  jumped,  like  Minerva,  out 
of  the  bead  of  Jove  in  complete  armour,  is  a  weak 
fimcy    supported  neither    by  precedent    nor  by 

I  4  reason. 
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jreason.  Whatever  is  most  ancient  and  Venerable 
m  our  Constitution,  Royal  prerogative,  privileges 
of  ParUament,  rights  of.  Elections,  authority  of 
Courts,  Juries,  must  have  been  modelled  according 
to  the  occasion.  I  spare  yoiu*  patience,  and  I  pay 
a  compliitaent  to  your  understanding,  in  not  at- 
tempting to  prove  thtft  any  thing  so  elaborate  and 
artificial  as  a  Jury  was  not  the  work  of  chance^  but 
a  matter  of  institution  brought  to  its  present  state  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  legislative  authority  and  juridir 
cat  prudence.  It  need  not  be  ashamed  of  being 
(what  in  many  parts  of  it  at  least  it  is)  the  off- 
spring of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  unless  it  is  a  shame 
for  our  Laws  to  be  the  results  of  our  Legislature. 
Juries,  which  sensitively  shrink  from  the  rude 
touch  of  Parliamentary  remedy,  have  beofi  the 
subject  of  not  fewer  than,  I  think,  forty-three  Acts 
of  Parliament,  in  which  they  have  been  changed 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  creator  over  its  creature, 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  great  alterations,  which 
were  made  in  the  29th  of  George  lid. 

To  talk  of  thb  matter  in  any  other  way  is  to 
turn  a  rational  principle  into  an  idle  and  vulgar 
superstition,  like  the  antiquary.  Dr.  Woodward, 
who  trembled  to  have  his  shield  scoured  for*  fear  it 
should  be  discovered  to  be  no  better  than  an  old 
pot-lid.  This  species  of  tenderness  to  a  Jury  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  gentieman  of  good  condition,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  great  poverty  and  distress; 

application 
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tpplication  was  made  to  some  rich  fellows  in  lus^ 
a^hbourhood  to  give  him  some  assistance;  but 
they  begged  to  be  excused  for  fear  of  affionting  k 
person  of  his  high  birth ;  and  so  the  poor  gentleman 
was  left  to  starve  out  of  pure  respect  to  the  anti- 
quity of  his  family.  From  this  principle  has  arisea 
an  opinion,  that  I  find  current  amongst  gentlemen, 
that  this  distemper  ought  to  be  left  to  cure  itsdf ; 
that  the  Judges  having  been  well  exposed,  and 
something  terrified  oh  account  of  these  clamoun, 
will  entirely  change^  if  not  very  much  relax  firom 
th^ir  rigour; — ^if  the  present  race  should  not  change 
that  the  chances  of  succession  may  put  other  more 
consjdtutional  Judg^  in  their  place; — lastly,  if 
neitixer  should  happen,  yet  that  the  spirit  of  an 
Eqglish  Jury  will  always  be  sufficient  for  the  vin* 
dication  of  its  own  rights,  and  wiU  not  suffer  itself 
to  b^  overborn  by  the  £ench.  I  confess  that  I 
totally  dissent  from  all  these  opinions.  These 
oppositions  become  the  strongest  reasons  with  me 
to  evince  the  necessity  of  some  clear  and  positive 
.  settlement  of  this  question  of  contested  jurisdiction. 
If  Judges  are  so  full  of  levity,  so  full  of  timidity,  if 
they  are  influenced  by  such  mean  and  unworthy 
passions,  that  a  popular  clamour  is  sufficient  to 
^hake  tlie  resolution  they  build  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  ft  legal  principle,  I  would  endeavour  to  fix  that 
Mfii'cury  by  a  positive  Law,  If  tp  please  an  Ad- 
ministration the  judges  can  go  one  way  to-day, 

and 
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md  to  pittee  the  crowd  Ifaey  can  go  mti&mt  UK 
lD0rmw ;  if  tfaey  will  osciUafce  backvard  and  iar^ 
Mr^rd  betveea  power  and  popularity,  it  is  h^  time , 
to  &K  the  Law  in  siich  a  maniier  as  to  resemble^  «$ 
itoaght,  the  gveot  Author  of  all  Law,  in  whom  there 
18  DO  variableness  npr  shadow  of  turning. 

As  to  their  saoceasion,  I  haw  just  the  sasM 
Dfudon*  I  would  not  leave  k  to  the  cliances  <X 
pramotieD,  or  to  the  characters  of  Lawyers^  w^at 
liie  Law  of  the  Laid,  what  the  ri^ts  of  Juries,  or 
vbat  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be.  My  Law 
^uld  not  depend  upon  the  fluctuation  of  the 
Closet,  or  Ibe  complexion  of  men.  Whether  a 
bladc-baifed  man  or  a  fair*baired  man  presided  in 
ike  ^Couit  of  Kill's  Bmch,  I  would  haw  the  Law 
the  same ;  tlie  same,  whether  he  was  born  indm^ 
regnatrke,  and  sucked  from  bis  infancy  the  milk  of 
Coorts,  or  was  nurtured  in  the  rugged  discipline  of 
a  popular  Opposition,  This  Law  of  Court  caibal 
and  of  party,  this  mem  fuadam  nulie  perturbatM 
^fftetu^  this  Law  of  complexion  ought  not  4o  be 
endured  for  a  moment  in  a  country,  whose  being ' 
depends  upon  the  certainty,  oleanless,  and  stability 
of  institutions. 

llow  I  come  to  the  last  substitute  for  the  pro*- 
posed  Bill,  the  sp^t  of  Juries  operating  their  own 
jurisdiction.  This  I  confess  I  thiidc  the  worst  of 
all  for  the  same  reasons,  on  which  I  objected  to 
the  others ;  and  for  other  weighty  reasons  beskle^ 

which 
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inbkicL  aie  aepante  wed  distmct  TirBt^  beMuaa 
Juries,  beiag  taken  at  randam  out  of  a  muB  ^ 
men  infinitely  large,  mist  be  of  cbatecteiB  as 
vsrious  as  tiie  body  they  arise  horn  is  lai^gefn  its 
extent  If  thie  Judges  differ  in  their  ooinplexien^ 
much  more  will  a  Jury.  A  timid  Jury  wJlH  ^^e 
#&y  to  an  awfid  Judge  deliverii^  orac«dai4y  A» 
Law,  and  ehai^s;!^  them  on  their  oaths,  and  potfii^ 
tehone  to  their  erasdences,  to  be«raffe<if  judging 
where  the  Law  heA  pwtk  thetn  «o  oojupeleRGe. 
We  know  that  tfiey  inJH  4o  so,  lliey  have  ifone 
00  m  an  hun<h^  instances ;  a  res^pectaUe  Mbntbeir 
of  your  own  House,  no  vulgar  man,  teUs  you  that 
on  the  amhorily  of  a  Judge  he  found  a  man  guilty, 
in  w4iom  at  <the  same  time  be  eould  find  ^o  gdlt 
fikit  supposing  them  foM  of  knowledge  and  fuUof 
mattify  confidence  m  tbemMlvet^  how  wiD  their 
fcaes^ledge,  or  their  confidence,  inform  or  inspirit 
otfaem  ?  Hiey  -^ve^nb  reason  for  their  ^^erdict,  Aey 
am  but  condemn  or  acquit ;  and  no  man  ean  tefl 
the  motives,  on  which  tiiey  have  acquitted  or  con^^ 
denmed.  So  that  this  hope  of  the  power^f  Juries 
to  assert  th^  own  jarisdiction  must  be  a  principle 
blind,  as  being*  without  reason,  and  ae  <shang6abie 
as  tfie  complexion  of  men,  and  the  temper  of  #ie» 


But  alter  dl,  is  it  fit  that  this  dishonourable  con^ 
teotion  between  the  Court  and  Juries  should  sub- 
rist  any  longer  ?  On  what  prhiciple  is  it  that  a  Jmy 

refuses 
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refuses  to  be  directed  by  the  Court  as  to  his  com^ 
petencef  Whether  a  libel  or  no  libd  be  a  question 
of  law  or  of  fact  may  be  doubtful,  but  a  question 
of  jurisdiction  and  competence  is  certmnly  a  ques- 
tion pf  law ;  on  this  the  Court  ought  undoubtedly 
tq  judge,  and  to  judge  solely  and  exclusively.  If 
thpy  judge  wrong  from  excusable  errour,  you  ought 
to  [correct  it,  as  to-day  it  is  proposed,  by  an  expla- 
natory Bill ;  or  if  by  corruption,  by  Bill  of  penaltieg 
declaratory,  and  by  punishment  What  do^  a 
Juror  say  to  a  Judge  when  he  refuses  his  opinion  ^ 
upon  a  question  of  Judicature  ?  You  are  so  corrupt» 
that  I  should  consider  myself  a  partaker  of  your 
criipe,  were  I  to  be  guided  by  your  opinion;  or  you 
are  so  grossly  ignorant,  that  I,  fresh  from  my  hounds^ 
from  my  plough,  my  counter,  or  my  loom,  am  fit  to 
direct  you  in  your  own  profession.  This  is  ad  un* 
fitting,  it  is  a  dangerdus,  state  of  things.  The  s|Hrit 
of  any  sort  of  men  is  not  a  fit  rule  for  deciding  on 
the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  First,  because  it 
is  different  in  difierent  m^,  and  even  different  in 
the  same  at  different  times ;  and  ca[n  never  become 
th?:  proper  directing  line  of  Law ;  next,  because  it 
.  is  not  reason,  but  feeling;  and  when  once  it  is  irri* 
tate4}  H  is  ^^^  Apt  to  confine  itself  within  its  proper^ 
limits.  If  it  becomes,  not  difference  in  opinioo 
upon  Law,  but  a  trial  of  spuit  betuveen  parties,  our 
Courts  of  Law  are  no  longer,  the  temple  of  Justice 
but  the  amphitheatre  for  gladiators*.    No — God 

forbid  I 
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ibrbidl  Juries  ought  to  take  tb^r  Law  from  the 
*fiench  only ;  but  it  is  owr  business  that  th^  should 
hear  nothing  from  the  Bench  but  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  The  Jury 
are  to  hear  the  Judge,  the  Judge  is  to  hear  the 
Xaw  where  it  speaks  plain ;  where  it  does  not,  he 
is  to  hear  the  Legislature.  As  I  do  not  think  these 
opinions  of  the  Judges  to  be  ligreeable  to  those 
principles,  I  wish  to  take  the  only  method,  in  which 
they  can  or  ought  to  be  corrected,  by  Bill. 

Nex^  my  opinion  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  by 
a  Bill  for  removing  controversies,  than  by  a  Bill  in 
the  state  of  mamfest  and  express  declaration,  and 
in  words  dt  praterito.    I  do  this  upon  reasons  of 
^uity  and  constitutional  policy.    I  do  not  want  ta 
censure  the  present  Judges.     I  think  them  to  bt 
excused  for  their  errour.     jgno^nce  is  no  excuse 
for  a  Judge ;  it  is  changing  the  nature  of  his  crime; 
it  is  not  absolving.     It  must  be  such  errour  as  a 
wise  and  conscientious  Judge  may  possibly  fedl  into^ 
and  must  arise  from  one  or  both  these  causes— 1. 
A  plausible  principle  of  Law.     2.  The  precedents 
of  respectable  authorities,  and  in  good  times.     In 
the-Srst,  the  principle  df  Law,  that  the  Judge  is  to* 
decide  on  Law,  the  Juiy  to  decide  on  fiact,^is  sq 
ancient  and  venerable  principle  and  maxim  of  the 
JLaw ;  and  i£  supported  in  this  application  by  pre- 
cedents of  good  times  and  of  good  men,  the  Judge, 
if  wron^  ought  to  be  corrected ;  he  ought  not  Ip 

be 
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te  vff/tOveAs  or  to  be  diigmced,  or  tbe  autlvM%  dr 
r§9fmt  to  your  tribuDftb  to  be  impured.  In  cases, 
in  wbiebd|Bc)«rttlory  BiHs  ba^e  beien  made,  wlmre 
by  tioknce  aad  corruption  aone  AuviaBMiital  part 
of  tho  Cpmtitutioo  bas  been  struck  at ;  where  they 
WOuU  daflsn  the  prinftiple,  censure  the  persons,  and 
annul  the  act»r?-but  ii^here  the  Iaw  having  been  by 
the  accydeDt  <tf  human  frailty  depsai^ed,  or  in  a 
partieiilar  msCance  misunderstood,  where  you  nea* 
ther  mean  to  rescbd  the  aetl  nor  te  censure  the 
ftiMM,  in  such  cases  you  have  taken  the  explana- 
I0iy  mode,  and,  without  condemning  what  fe  done, 
yoii  duntct  die  future  judgment  of  the  Court 

AU  BiUs  Sat  the  reformation  of  the  Law  must 
he  uwr^mg  to  the  subject  matter,  the  circum* 
itanGes,  and  the  occasion,  aad  are  of  four  kinds — 
%.  Either  the  Law  is  totally  wantm^  and  then  a 
pew  enacting  Ststute  must  be  made  to  si^y  thai 
wnmt.  Or,  3.  It  is  d^ectwcy  then  a  new  Law  muat 
)»  jnade  to  enforce  it  3.  Or  it  is  opposed  fay 
power  or  fraud,  and  then  an  Act  inust  be  made  to 
dedbre  it  4.  Or  it  is  rendered  doubtful  and  ooi^ 
.  |0overted,  aad  then  a  Law  must  be  made  to  explain 
it  These  must  be  applied  according  tx)  tbe  exi- 
gtnte.of  tbe  case ;  one  » just  as  good  as  anodier 
4d  them.  Miserable  indeed  would  be  the  resources, 
^oor  and  unfurnished  the  stores  and  magazines  of 
)c)gislation,  if  we  were  bound  up  to  a  httle  narrow 
ibiifiy  and  not  able  to  frame  our  Acts  of  Parbameni: 
'21  according 
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Mcordiiig  to  e^ery  disporition  of  our  own  mindt 
and  to  ^very  jxBsible  emei^cy  of  ^  the  CoroaxxH 
wealth;  to  make  thetn  declaratory,  eoSorang,  e%* 
pknatory,  repealing,  just  in  what  mode  or  in  what 
degree  we  please. 

Thoee,  who  thsak  that  the  Judges  living  and  dead 
are  tp  be  oondemaed ;  thatyotHrtribimabof  jasiice 
are  to  be  dishonoured;  that. their  acts  and  judge- 
ments on  this  business  are  to  be  resckided ;  tfaej 
will  undoubtedly  vote  agamst  this  Bill,  and  &r 
another  sort 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentleman 
who  are  against  disturbing  the  pufaiick  repooa;  C 
like  a  ckmour  whenever  &ere  is  an  abuse*  The 
fire-bell  at  midmght  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it 
keeps  you  from  being  burned  in  your  bed.  The 
hue  and  ciy  alarms  the  county,  but  it  preserves  all 
the  property  of  the  province.  All  these  damouxa 
aim  at  redress.  But  a  clamour  made  merely  £or 
the  puipose  of  renderii^  the  people  discontented 
with  their  situation^  without  an  endeavour  to  ^ve 
them  a  practical  p^medy,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
worst  acts  of*  sedition* 

I  have  read  and  heard  much  upon  the  conduct 
of  our  Courts  in  the  business  of  libels.  I  was  ex- 
tremely wifiing  to  enter  into,  and  very  free  to  act 
as  facts  should  turn  out  on  that  inquiry,  aimii^ 
constandy  at  remedy  as  the  end  of  all  clamour,  all^ 
debate,  adl  writing,  and  all  inquuy;   for  which 
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veason  I  did  embrace,  and  do  now  with  joy,  this 
method  of  giving  quiet  to  the  Courts,  jurisdiction  ' 
to  Juries,  liberty  to  the  Press,  anjd  satisfaction  to 
the  People.  I  thank  my  friends  for  what  they  have 
done ;  I  hope  the  publick  will  one  day  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  pious  and  judicious  endeavours. 
They  have  now  sown  the  s^ed;  I  hope  they  will 
live  to  see  the  flomisbing  harvest  Their  Bill  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  reaped  in 
power.  And  then,  however,  we  shall  have  reason 
to  apply  to  them  what  my  Lord  Coke  says  was 
an  aphorism  continually  in  the  mouth  of  a  great 
aage.of  the  Law,  "  Blessed  be  not  the  complaining 
tengue^  but,  bfessed  be  the  amending  hand'' 
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L  E  T  T  E.R 

On  Mr.  Dowdeswell's    BDl    for   explaining  the 
Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  labels.* 

AN  improper  and  injurious  account  of  the 
Bifl  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  has  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the 
publick  papers.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  i^; 
as  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  views  and  politicks  of 
those,  who  have  caused  it  to  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  did  not  bring  in  an  enacting 
Bm  to  give  to  Juries^  as  the  accoimt  expresses  it, 
n  patter  to  try  Law  and  fad  in  matter  of  Libel. 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  brought  in  a  Bill  to  put  an  end  to 
those  doubts  and  controversies  upon  that  subject, 
which  have  unhappily  distracted  our  Courts,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Publick,  and  to  the  great 
dishonour  of  the  national  Justice. 

That  it  is  the:  province  of  the  Jury,  in  informa* 
tions  and  endictments  for  libels,  to  try  nothmg 
more  than  the  fact  of  the  composing  and  of  the 
publisbing  avenneiits  and  innuendos,  is  a  doctrine 

*  The  niaaiiseTipt,  from  which  this  letter  is  taken,  bi  m  Mi*. 
Barkers  pwo  hand  writing,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  whom  it 
was  addressed ;  nor  is  there  any  date  affixed  to  it.  It  has  been 
Ihovght  proper  to  insert  it  here  as  being  competed  with  tha 
aabjcc t  of  thcf  foregoing  Speech. 

VOL.  X.  K  heW 
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held  at  present  by  all  the  Judges  of  the  RingV 
Bencby  probably  by  most  of  the  Judges  of  the 
kingdom.  The  same  doctrine  has  been  held  pretty 
uniformly  since  the  Reyolution;  and  it  prevails 
more  or  less  with  the  Jury  according  to  the  degree 
of  respect,  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  receive 
the  opinbns  of  the  Bench; 

This  doctrine,  which,  when  it  prevails,  tends  to 
annihilate  the  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury,  and  when 
it  is  rejected  by  Juries  tends  to  weaken  and  dis- 
grace the  authority  of  the  Judge,  is  not  a  doctrine 
proper  for. an  English  Judicature.  For  the  sak« 
both  of  Judge  and  Jury  the  controversy  ought  to 
be  quieted,  and  the  Law  ought  to  be  settled  in*  a 
manner  clear,  disfinitivej  and  constitutional,  by  the 
only  authority  competent  to  it,  the  autliority  pf  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  DowdeswelFs  Bill  was  broqgbt  in  for  that 
purpose.  It  gives  to  the  Jury  no  new  powers ;  but, 
after  reciting  the  doubts  and  controversies  (which 
nobody  denies  actually  to  subsist),  and  after  stating 
that,  if  Juries  are  not  reputed  competent  to  try  the 
whole  matter,  the  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury  will  be 
of  none,  or  imperfect,  effect,  it  enacts^  not  that  the 
Jury  shall  have  the  power^  but  that  they  shall  be 
held  and  rtpuied  in  law  and  right  competent  to  try. 
the  whole  mat&r  laid  in  the  information.  The 
Bill  is  directing  to  the  Judges  concerning  tht 
opinion  in  law,  which  they  are  known  to  hold  upon 

this 
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this  subject ;  and  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that 
the  Jury  were  to  derive  a  new  right  and  power 
from  that  Bill,  if  it  should  have  passed  mto  an  Act 
of  Pariiament  The  implication  is  directly  the 
contrary ;  and  b  as  strongly  conveyed  as  it  is  pos-* 
sible  for  those  to  do,  who  state  a  doubt  and  con- 
troversy, without  charging  with  criminality  those 
persons,  who  so  doubted,  and  so  controverted. 

Such  a  style  is  frequent  in  Acts  of  this  nature ; 
and  is  that  only,  which  is  suited  to  the  occasion. 
An  msidious  use  has  been  made  of  the  words  enact 
and  declare^  as  if  they  were  formal  and  operative 
words  of  force  to  distinguish  different  species  of 
laws  producing  different  effects.  Nothmg  is  more 
groundless ;  and  I  am  persuaded  no  lawyer  will 
stand  to  such  an  assertion.  The  gentlemen,  who, 
say  that  a  Bill  ought  to  have  been  brought  in  upon 
the  principle,  and  in  the  style,  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  Declaration  of  Bight,  ought  to  consider 
how  fisur  the  circumstances  are  the  same  in  the  two 
cases;  and  how  far  they  are  prepared  to  go  the 
whole  lengths  of  the  reason  of  those  remarkable 
laws.  Mr.  Dowdes\<rell  and  his  friends  are  6£ 
opinion  that  the  circumstances  are  not  die  same, 
and  that  therefore  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  the 
same.  ^        • 

It  has  been  always  disagreeable  to  the  persons, 
who  compose  that  connexion,  to  engage  wantonly 
in  a  i^aper  war,   especially  with  gentlemen,  for 

K  a  whom 
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whom  they  have  m  eat^em,  and  who  *eem  to  agre* 

i^ith  th?m  ia  the  grieat  grounds  of  thdr.  pubtipk 

conduct :  bpt  they  can  never  consent  to  puichase 

any  asastqape  from  any  persons  by  the  fotfekuTe 

of.  tb^ir  own  reputation.    They  respect  pubUck 

opini6n;   and  therefore  whenever  they  shaU  be 

calW  upon,  th^  are  ready  to  meet  their  adver- 

saries,  t^  soon  a?  t^ey  please,  bef9re  the  tribunal 

of  the  PuWif  k,  apd  there  to  justify  the  conatitutionai 

n?ti?Ee,and  tendency,  the  propriety,  the  p^ence, 

a^the.pplicjfofth^irB}U.  .ipiey.are  equaUy  re^ 

fc^  explajp  aj»d  to  justify  ajjtheic  proceeding^  in  the 

coijduct  of  it;  equally  ready  tp  defend  their  reso. 

lution  to  make  it  one  ol»«;t.  (if  evpr  they,  should 

ba.ye.the  ppwer)  in  a  plan  of  pubUck  refonpation^ 

.  Yovr  coixeqpoodent  ought  to  l^ve  been  satisfied 

with,  the  asastance,  whicb  his  friends  have  lent  to 

^dnunistratioij  ia  drfeajdng.  that  Bill.    He.  ought 

xi0t  to  v»ake  a  feeble  endeavour  (I  dare  say  much 

to  the  displeasure  of  those  friends)  to  disgrace  the 

geptiemin,  who  brought  it  in.    A  measure,  pro- 

po^  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  seconded  by  Sir.  George 

Saville,  and:  suppprted  by  their  friends,  will  st^iji 

fa|^  with  thp  PuJUck,  even  t)ipugh  it  should  have 

b«^n  opposed  by  that  list  .pf  panes  (respectable 

names  I  admit),  which  have  been  printed  with  » 

much  paradt^  apd  ostentation  in  your  papers. 

It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Burke  spoke  m  prabe  of 

Lord  Mw>sfiel4»    If  h?  bad  fo\w>d  w^  t^flg  » 

Lord 
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Lord  Mansfieid  praiseworthy,  I  fancy  fae  is  not  dis- 
posed to  make  an  apology  to  any  body  for  doing 
justice.  Your  correspondent's  reason  for  asserting 
it  is  visible  enough;  and  it  is  altogether  in  the 
straiki  of  other  misrepresentations.  Thcut  gentle* 
man  spoke  decently  of  the  Judges,  and  he  did  nq 
more;  most  of  the  gentlemen^  who  debated  on 
both  ^idesy  held  the  same  language;  and  nobody 
will  think  their  zeal  the  less  warm,  or  the  less  effec- 
tual, because  it  is  not  attended  with  scurrility  and 
virulence. 


•# 


KS 
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LIBEL    BILL. 

WHEREAS  doubts  and  controversies  have 
arisen  at  various  tiines  concerning  the  right  of 
Jurors  to  try  the  whole  matter  laid  in  endictments 
and  informations  for  seditious  and  other  Labels : 
And  whereas  Trial  by  Juries  would  be  of  none  or 
imperfect  effect,  if  the  Jurors  were  not  held  to  be 
competent  to  try  the  whole  matter  aforesaid ;  For 
s^ttligg  ^d  clearing  such  doubts  and  controversies, 
and  for  securing  to  the  Subject  the  effectual  and 
complete  benefit  of  'trial  by  Juries  in  such  endict- 
ments and  informations;  BE  it  enacted,  &c.  That 
Jurors  duly  empannelled  and  sworn  to  try  the  issue 
between  the  King  and  the  Defendant  upon  any  en*^ 
dictment  or  information  for  a  seditious  Libel,  or  a 
Libel  under  any  other  denomination  or  description, 
shall  be  held  and  reputed  competent  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  Law  and  in  right,  to  try  every  part 
of  the  matter  laid  or  charged  in  said  endictment  or 
infonnation,  comprehending  the  criminal  intention 
of  the  Defendant,  and  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
Libel  charged,  as  well  as  the  pere  fact  of  the  pub* 
Ucation  thereof,  and  the  application  by  iimuendo  of 
blanks,  mitial  letters,  pictures,  and  other  devices; 
any  opinion,  question,  ambiguity  or  doubt  to  the 
contrary  notwitbstandbg. 
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SPEECH 


Od  the  Second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  Hepeal  of 
the  J^arriage  Act  ♦. 

THIS  Act  [Ote  Marriage  Act]  stands  upon 
tzoo  prindples ;  one,  that  the  power  of  marry'- 
ing  without  consent  of  parents  should  not  take  place 
till  twenty-one  years  of  age;  the  other,  that  all 
marriages  should  be  pubUck. 

The  proposition  of  the  honourable  Mover  goes 
to  the  Urst;  and  undoubtedly  his  motives  are  fair 
and  honourable;  and  even  in  that  measure,  by 
which  he  would  take  away  paternal  power,  he  is 
influenced  to  it  by  filial  piety,  and  he  is  led  into  it 
by  a  natural,  and  to  him  inevitable,  but  real, 
mistake,  that  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind  ad- 
vance as  fast  towards  maturity  of  Judgment  and 
understanding  as  he  does. 

The  question  Is  not  now,  ni^ether  the  Law  ought 
to  acknowledge  and  protect  such  a  state  of  life  as 

*  Thif  Bill  WBB  hrwag^t  into  the  House  of  Conunons  by 
Mr.  Fox,  June  i,  1781;  and  rejected,  <m  the  Second  reading, 
writbout  8  diviaioDt 

%  4  minority; 
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minority;  nor  whether  the  continuance,  which  Af- 
fixed for  that  state,  be  not  improperly  prolonged  in 
the  Law  of  England.  Neither.of  these  in  general 
are  questioned.  -The  only  question  is,  whether 
matrimony  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  general  rule, 
and  whether  the  minors  of  both  sexes,  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  ought  to  have  a  capacity 
of  contracting  the  matrimonial,  whilst  tliey  have 
not  the  capacity  c^  contr^ting  any  other,  engage- 
ment. Now  it  appears  to  me  very  clear,  that  they 
pugbt  not  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think,  tiiat 
mere  animal  propagation  is  the  sole  end  of  matri- 
jPflQny.  Matrimony  is  instituted  not  only  for  the 
propagation  of  men,  hut  for  tlieir  nutrition,  their 
education,  their  establishment ;  wd  for  the  answerr 
ing  of  all  the  p^rpose8  of  a  rational  wd  moral 
being;  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  community  to 
consider  alone  of  bow  many,  but  how  useful,  citir 
qe^s  it  sh^iU  be  coffipos^d. 

Xt  is  most  certain,  that  men  are  well  qwlified  for 
propsig^^on  long  before  they  are  sufficiently  qualir 
fied  eyen  by  bodily  strength^  much  less  by  mental 
|)irudence,  and  by  acquired  skiU  in  trades  end  pro- 
fessions, for  the  maintenance  of  a  family.  There** 
fore  to  enable  and  ^uthoriase  my  man  to  introduce 
citizens  into  the  commonwealth,  before  a  rational 
security  can  be  ^ven  that  he  may  provide  for  them, 
(uid  educate  them  as  dtieens  ought  tb  he  pitivided 
for  and  educated,  is  totally  incon^twus  with  the 
?2  ;    ,  whole 
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«bole  order  of  fipciety.  Nay  it  bAud^mtoBf 
unjust;  fw  a  man^  that  breeds  a  kmif  witbout 
competent  meem  ef  naintewntif ,  eocumbets  oAet 
xtteQ  with  iw  chUdrw»  aod  disables  t^em  so  far 
froo)  maintafaiyig  thdr  own.  The  Improvident 
marriage  of  one  man  becomes  a  tax  inpon  thf^  fxtn 
derly  and  regular  marriage  of  all  the  rest  Thera^ 
lore  those  Laws  are  wisely  constituted,  that  g^ve  a 
man  the  use  (tf  ell  his  £M:ulties  at  oiie  time;  thut 
^ey  may  ba  mutually  stibdecirient^  aiding  and  a«9 
siilMng  to  each  other:  that  the  time  of  his  com* 
plating  hisf  bodily  strength  the  time  of  mental  die* 
cinetioii,  ^«  tim^  oC  his-  bavmg  learned  Us  ttade^ 
iiod:the  time^  f|b  which  he  has  the^^spontioiL  of 
Us.  fortune,  should  be  likewise  the  fime^  in  vfaifib 
he  is  permitted  .tointroduce  citizens  into  the  State) 
wd.  to  chargt  the  community  with  their  maintain 
nwQ^  •  To  givia  a  man  a  &mily  during,  his  api» 
pventiceship/i  whilst  his  very  Vsbotif  belongs  to  uk 
Olbpr ;  to  give^  him  a  iisiniily  nhen  you  lib)  not  ghw 
\mn  a  fortune  to  maintain  tt;  to  |^e  him  a  fami^ 
fafltore  he  can  contra^  any  one  .of  tiiOse  engegei^ 
Bpcftits^  withoitt;  which  no  business  on  be  carried  <xv 
WmU  be  to  burden  the  Sthte  with  £unilies  without 
yiy segarity  fiir their. maiiienBtce,  ..WliCTpasenti 
^emsidma.mairy  their  ckidedi,  11iey,beotmm  in 
«»ne  jort  wUsmtji  to  premnt  theHl  colisequencesu 
You  hftva  this  jeeiffity  in  paioentaL  eonsant;  tfasi 
Sine  takes  its  MKUtitg^  in  the  hooiriedgBol  kumoi 

nature* 
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aature.  Parents  ordinarily  consider  little  the  pa«* 
sion  of  their  children,  and  their  [Mresent  gfataiica- 
tion.  Don't  fear  the  power  of  a  father ;  it  is  kind 
to  passion  to  ^ve  it  time  to  cooL  But  their  ten- 
sures  sometimes  make  me  smile ;  sometimes,  for  I 
am  very  mfirm,  make  me  angry;  sape  bUm,  sape 
jocum  movent. 

It  gives  me  pain  to  differ  on  this  occasion  from 
many,  if  not  most  of  those,  whom  I  honour  ;and 
esteem.'    To  suffer  the  grave  animadveition  and 
censorial  rebuke  of  the  hoiiouraUe  gentleman,  who 
made  the  Motion ;  of  him,  whose  good  nature  and 
good  sense  the  House  look  upon  with  a  particular 
partiality;  whose  approbation  would  have  been 
one  of  the  highest  objects  of  my  ambition;  this 
hurts  me.  It  is  said,  the  Marriage  Act  is  aristocra- 
tick.     I  am  accused,  I  am  told  abroad,  of  being  a 
Aian  of  aristocratick  principles.     If  by  aristocracy 
they  mean  the  Peers,  I  have  no  vulgar  admiratioii, 
nor  any  vulgar  antipathy,  towards  them;  I  hold 
'  their  order  in  cold  and  diecent  respect     I  hold 
tiiem    to   be    of  an    absolute    necessity  in  the 
Constitution ;  but  I  tiiink  they  are  only  good  when 
kept  within  theu-  proper  bounds.     I  trust,  whoever 
there  has  been  a  dispute  between  these  Houses, 
tiie  part  I.  jutve  taken  has  not  be^n  equivocal.     If 
by  the  aristocracy,  whieh  indeed  comes  nearer  to 
tiie  point,  they  mean  an  adherence  to  the  rich  and 
powerfiil  ag9jnstithe  |)aor. and  weak,  this  wodd 

indeed 
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jodeed  be  a  very  extraordinary  part  I  have 
incurred  the  odiom  of  gisntlemen  in  this  House  for 
not  paying  sufficient  reg^d  to  men  of  ample  pro-* 
perty.  When,  indeed,  the  smallest  rights  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  kingdom  are  in  question  I 
would  tet  my  face  against  any  act  of  pride  and 
power  countenanced  by  the  highest,  that  are  in  it; 
and  if  it  should  come  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  a 
contest  of  blood,  God  forbid !  God  forbid  !-^my  part 
is  taken ;  I  would  take  my  fate  with  the  poor,  and 
low,  and  feeble.  But  if  these  people  came  to  turn 
their  liberty  into  a  cloak  for  maliciousness,  and  to 
seek  a  privilege  of  exemption,  not  from  power^  but 
from  the  rules  of  morality  and  virtuous  discipline, 
then  I  would  join  my  hand  to  make  them  feel  the 
force,  which  a  few^  united  in  a  good  cause,  have 
over  a  multitude  of  the  profligate  and  ferocious. 
.  I  wish  the  nature  of  the  ground  of  repeal  were 
poosidered  with  a  little  attention.  It  is  said  the 
Act  tends  to  accumubte,  to  keep  up  the  power  of 
great  families,  aQd  to  add  wealth  to  wealth.  It 
may  be  that  It  does  so.  It  i|s  impqssibb  that 
any  principle  of  law  or  government  useful  to  the 
community  should  be  established  without  an  ad- 
'  vantage  to  those,  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in 
the  country.  ,  Even  some  vices  arise  from  it  The 
9ame  laws,  which  secure  property,  encourage  ava- 
Ope;  and  the  fences  made  about  hweat  acquisi- 
tion are  the  strong  bars^  which  secure  the  hoards 

of 
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of  the  miseh  The  dignitieii  of  magistracy  are 
encoumgebients  to  aipbition^  witii  all  ihe  black 
train  of  villatiite,  ^hich  attend  tiiat  wicked  pas- 
rfoft.  But  stitt  wfe  xliust  have  laws  to  sequre  pro- 
|[>erty ;  and  still  we  must  have  riank^  and  distinc- 
tions and  m&gistracy  in  the  St^te^  notwithstanding 
their  manifest  tendency  to  encourage  avarice  and 
Ambition. 

By  affirming  the  t)arented  authority  throughout 
the  State^  parents  in  high  rank  will  generally  aini 
My  and  w31  sometimes  have,  the  means  too  Of 
Jjfeserving  their  minor  childrcfn  from  any  but 
wealthy  or  ^plehdid  matches.  But  ihiis  authority 
pfesetres  from  h  thousftnd  misfdrtuneii,  which  em- 
bitter evely  |mrt  of  eV^ry  man's  domesdck  life,  and 
teaf  to  piedeA  ih6  dearest  ties  in  fauihto  society; 

I  nta  no  Peer,  not  like  to  be-^but  am  In  teiddle 
Bfe,  in  the  mtiss  of  citizens;  yet  I  should  feel  for 
a  6ohy  who  Hfiarried  a  pro^ttited  ^oman,  or  a 
^ughter^  wild  tfiaitted  a  dii^^Onourablie  ind  pros- 
fituted  mariy  ai^  much  a^  aiiy  P^er  in  ffae  realm. 

You  are  afraid  of  the  avari6ious  principle  Of 
fattier^.  But  obierve^  that  the  avaricious  prin- 
£iple  is  here  mitigated  very  tonsiderably.  It  is 
Avarice  by  proxy;  it  is  avarice,  iiot  working  by 
Kseif,  or  for  itself,  but  through  the  medium  of 
paf ental  affection,  meaning  to  pi'ocufe  goodt  to  its 
Offspring.  But  the  contest  is  not  between  love 
andatvaric^.'  — 
- '  While 
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While  you  would  ^guard  against  the  possihle 
operation  of  this  species  of  benevolent  avarice, 
the  avarice  of  t^e  father,  you  let  loose  another 
species  of  avarice;  that  of  the  fortune-hunter,  un* 
mitigated,  unqualified.  7o  show  the  iQOtiveSj^  wbQ 
h^  heard  of  a,  n^an  rqnning  i^way  with  a  woman 
not  worth  sixpence?  Do  not  call  this  by  the 
name  of  the  sweet  and  best  passion — ^love.  It  is 
robbery ;  not  4  Jot  better:  than  <iQy  other. 

Would  you  suffer  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  fa* 

mily,  hi3  life,  and  Ihs  honour,  possibly  tb.e  shame 

and  scandal,  imd  blot  0/  h,iman  sociel^,  to  dor 

bauch  fffOQi,  his  c^|^  and  protection  the  dearest 

pledge,  th^t  he  has  on  e^irth^  thie  sple  coipfprt  (^ 

hi9  decl^iu^g  years,  almost  in  infantine  ipnbeoiUtyi 

and  ^ith  it  tp  carry  into  the  haqds  Of  his  eq^iiny, 

and  the  d)sgraice  of  Nature,  the  dear-eam^d  subr 

stance  of  a  careful  and  laborious  lifi^  ?    Thipk  of 

the  daughter  of  an  honest  virtuous  parent  allied  to 

vic^  ajp4  infamy.    Thinly  of  the  hopeful  ajpn.  ^ed 

for  life  by.tbo  noieretricious  arts  of  thp,  re^e,  0^ 

m^ceodary.  aiid.  promiscuous   lewdaeqs.      H^y^ 

metrcy^on  ^  yputh  of  bottuscixes;  prqte<^  thiBiP 

from  their  ignorapce  imd  inexperience;,  i^n^c^ 

coiei  part  of  life  by  the.  wisdom  of  apotbcsr^;  ^ror 

tect  them  by  the  wisdom  of  Laws»  and  the  c<«¥  of 

Nature. 


SP££Cb 
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.  On  a  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  quiet 
the  Possessions  of  the  Subject  against  donnant 
Claims  of  the  Church*. 

IF  I  considered  this  Bill  bs  an  attack  opon  the 
Church,  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  impoverish- 
ing and  weakemngthe  Clergy,  I  should  be  one  of  the 
foremost  in  an  early  and  vigorous  opposition  to  it. 

I  admit,  the  same  reasons  do  not  press  for  limit- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Church,  that  existed  for 
limiting  the  Croi^vn  by  that  wisest  of  all  Laws, 
which  has  secured  the.  property,  the  peace,  and 
the  freedom  of  this  country  from  the  most  dan« 
gerous  mode  of  attack,  which  could  be  made  upon 
them  all. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  maintain- 
ing  that  venerable  body  with  decency  (and  with 
jmore  than  mere  decency).  I  would  maintain  it 
according  to  the  ranks  wisely  established  in  it 
with  that  sober  and  temperate  splendour,  that  is 
suitable  to  a  sacred  character  invested  witb  hi^ 
dignity. 

?  This  Motion  was  made  the  17th  Febinaij  1779,  and  re- 
jected oa  a  Division;  the  numbers  being,  Ayes.  117,  Noes 
141. 

'     ^  There 
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There  ought  to  be  a  symmetry  between  all  the 
parts  and  orders  of  a  State.  A  pocr  Cl^gy  in  an 
i;p0fe»/ juition  can  have  little  correspondence  with 
the  body  it  is  to  instruct,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  publick  eoitiments  of  reli^pcxi.  Such  irreli- 
gious fruity  is  even  bad  economy,  as  the  Utde, 
that  b  given,  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Such  ui 
impoverished  and  degraded  Clergyin  quiet  times 
could  never  execute  their  duty,  and  in  time  of  dis- 
order would  infinitely  aggravate  the  publick  con* 
funons..     . 

lliat  the  property  of  the  Church  is  a  favoured 
and  privileged  property,  I  readily  admit  It  is 
made  with  great  wisdom,  since  a  perpetual^  body 
with  a  perpetual  duty  ought  to  have  a  perpettnl 
provision. 

The  question  is  not  the  property  of  the  Churchy 
or  its  security.  The  questbn  is,  whether  you  wiU 
render  the  principle  of  prescription  a  principle  of 
the  Law  of  thi^  Land,  and  incorporate  it  with  the 
whole  of  your  jurisprudence;  whether,  having 
^ven  it  first  against  the  Laity,  then  against  the 
Crown,  you  will  now  extend  it  to  tte  Church. 

The  Acts,  which  were  made,  giving  limitation 
against  the  Laity,  were  not  Acts  against  the  pro- 
perty of  those,  who  might  be  preduded  by  limita- 
tions. The  Act  of  quiet  against  the  Crown  was 
not  against  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  but  ag^linst 
a  power  of  vexation^ 
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If  tbe-piw^le  Bf  preaciiptibii  be?  not  aconati-' 
bilm  of  positivis  kiWy.  buk  a  pdaeifile  of  ntfttml 
Wifntfy,  then  to  fadd  it  out  againab  angr  man  m  nM 
ilpiog' him:  injustioB.  ^     ^ 

>  Thai  Ti^Ae^.  noe  due  of  comnum.  c^bt  is  readily 
g^!aiitedt;-Hmd  if  this  priocipla.  had  heen:  isept  in 
its  original  atmitneW)  it  mi^  indeedto  wpposed 
tiialz  to.  plead  aii>  ekemptioa  wa^l  to  fdsed  ftlaiig^ 
coiitiiiuedy/WM/;  and  that  no  man  cmild  Ar  ife^ 
C8J»x2: in  such:  a  tide;  a»  the  monieQfi  h&bought 
land  he  must  know  that  he  bought  land.  titfaadL 
Freseription  eould^not  aid  him^  for  pnfseription . can 
onbji  attach  on  ^.snpposed,  hMkJtde  j)eaKfisi<io. 
;  Bat  tha  fiiet  i%  that  tiie  priadplebaa  been 
Ittohenmuprai 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
pFO|>erfy,^— 1«  Land  carries  ndi  marh  on  it  to  dis- 
tinguiah  it  as  ecdteiaatimli;  aa  Tithes  do,  whieh 
iure<  a  cAaf|pChQii.land;  therefore,  though  k  had 
beeq)ina40  MwlkmMt,  it  ou^  perhaps  to  be  sub^ 
jeDtto  lii«tttation.  It  mightibiiljfSdrhe  held. 
'  But  first  it  was  not  original^  inifienable;.  no, 
not  by  the  CotiMvXatv,  un^  theTettndoiqg'Aet  di 
the  titbi  of  EiizahBtfi.  But  die  great  revolutim 
oi;  th^  jdiaaoliitiont  of  Monasteries  by  the  31st  Hi 
^  i5i  hutsiao  nnsed  and.  confounded)  eodesiastiGal 
vfifeh  lay  property)  that.a^  nan  may  by  every  rale 
jsfi  gMckfodt^  be  .posaeased  4>f  it; 
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The  Statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  aiuL  i,  ch.  i, 
g^ve  away  the  Bishop's  lands. 

So  far  as  to  Lands. 

As  to  Tithes,  they  are  not  things  in  their  own 
nature  subject  to  be  barred  by  prescviption  upon 
the  general  principle.  But  Titiies  and  Church 
I^nds,  by  the  Statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
11th  Eliz.  have  become  objects  in  commercio; 
for  by  coming  to  the  Crown  they  became  grants- 
able  in  that  way  to  the  Subject,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Church  Lands  passed  through  the  Crown  to 
the  People. 

By  passing  to  the  King,  Tithes  became  pro* 
perty  to  a  mixt  party ;  by  passing  from  the  King» 
tiiey  became  absolutely  Lay  property ;  the  pa^* 
tion-wall  was  broken  down,  and  Tithes  and 
Church  Possession  became  no  longer  synonymoup 
terms*  No  man  therefore  might  become  a  fair 
purchaser  of  Tithes,  and  of  exemption  from  Tithes. 

By  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  lands  took  th^ 
same  course,  (I  will  not  inquire  by  whp.t  justice, 
good  policy  and  decency)  but  they  passed  into 
Lay-lands,  became  the  object  of  purchases  for  var 
luable  consideration,  aj)d  of  marnage-siettlen^ents. 

Now,  if  Tithes  might  come  to  a  Layman,  land 
in  the  liands  of  a  Layman  might  bfi  also  tithe-fr^e. 
So  tfa^  there  was  an  object,  which  a  Layman 
might  become  seized  of  equitably  and  h^  Jid§  ; 
there  was  something,   on   which   a    prescription 

VOL.  X.  I-  might 
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might  attach,  the  end  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
natural  well-meaning  ignorance  of  men,   and  to 
•  secure  property  by  the  best  of  all  principles,  con- 
tinuance. 

I  have  therefore  shot!iTi  that  a  Layman  may  be  - 
equitably  seized  of  Church  Lands — e.  Of  Tithes 
—^3.  Of  exemption  from  Tithes ;  and  you  will  not 
contend  tliat  there  should  be  no  prescription. 
Will  you  ^ay  that  the  alienations  made  before  tlie 
I  ith  of  Elizabeth  shall  not  stand  good  ? 

I  do  not  mean  any  thing  against  the  Church, 
her  dignities,  her  honours,  her  privileges,  or  her 
possessions.  I  should  wish  even  to  enlarge  them 
all ;  not  tliat  the  Church  of  England  is  incompe- 
tently endowed.  This  is  to  take  nothing  from  her 
but  the  power  of  making  herself  odious.  If  she 
be  secure  herself,  she  can  have  no  objection  to 
the  security  of  others.  For  I  hope  she  is  secure 
from  Lay-bigotry  and  Anti-priestcraft,  for  cer« 
tahily  such  thmgs  there  are.  I  heartily  wish  to 
see  the  Cluirch  secure  in  such  possessions  as  will 
not  only  enable  her  Ministers  to  preach  the  Goa« 
pel  with  ease,  but  of  such  a  kind  aa  will  enable 
them  to  preach  it  with  its  full  e0ect— 'so  that  the 
Pastor  shall  not  have  the  inauspicious  appearance 
of  a  Tax-gatherer; — such  a  maintenance  as  is 
compatible  with  the  civil  prosperity  and  improve* 
mentof  their  Country. 
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HINTS 

FOR  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DRAMA*. 

T  T  is  generally  observed,  that  no  species  of 
^  writing  is  so  difficult  as  the  dramatick.  It 
must  indeed  appear  so,  were  we  to  consider  it 
upon  one  side  only.  It  is  a  dialogue,  or  species 
of  composition,  which  in  itself  requires  all  the 
mastery  of  a  complete  writer  with  grace  and  spirit 
to  support.  We  may  add,  that  it  must  have  a 
fable  too,  which  necessarily  requires  invention,  one 
of  the  rarest  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  It 
would  surprise  us,  if  we  were  to  examine  the 
thing  critically,  how  few  good  ori^nal  stories  there 
are  in  the  world.  The  most  celebrated  borrow 
from  each  other,  and  are  content  with  some  new 
turn ;  some  corrective,  addition,  or  embellishment. 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  that  way 
can  claim  no  other  merit.  I  do  not  think  La  Pon- 
tine has  one  original  story.     And  if  we  pursue 

*  These  Hints  appear  to  have  been  first  Thoughts,  which 
were  probably  intended  to  be  amplified  and  connected ;  and  so 
worked  op  into  a  regular  Dissertation.  No  date  appears  of 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  but  it  was  probably  before 
the  year  1765. 
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him  to  those,  who  were  hiB  originals,  the  Italian 
writers  of  tales  and  novels,  we  shall  find  most  even 
of  them   drawing  from    antiquity,   or  borrowing 
from  the  Eastern  world,  or  adopting  and  deco- 
rating the  little  popular  stories  they  found  current 
and    traditionary  in    their   country.     Sometimes 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  tale  in  real  fact. 
Even   after  all    their  borrowing   from   so  many 
fundsj  they  are  still  for  from  opulent.     How  few 
stories  has  Boccace,  which  are  tolerable,  and  how 
ipuch  fewer  are  there,  which  you  would  desire  to 
read  twice.     But  this  general  diflkrulty  is  greatly 
increased  when  we  come  to  the  Drama.     Here  a 
fable  is  essential ;    a  fable,  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted with  rapidity,  clearness,   consistency  and 
surprise,  without  any,  or  certainly  with  very  little, 
aid  from  narfative.     This  is  the  reason  that,  ge- 
nerally, nothing  is  more  dull  in  telling  than  the 
plot  of  a  play.     It  is  seldom  or  never  a  good  story 
in  itself;  and  in  this  particular,  some  of  the  great- 
est i^^iters,   both  in  ancient  and  modem  Theatres, 
have  failed  in  the  most  ntijerable  manner.     It  is 
well  a  play  has  still  so  many  requisites  to  complete 
it,  that,  though  the  writer  should  not  succeed  in 
these  particulars,  and  therefore  should  be  so  far 
from   perfection,    there   are   still    enough  left,  in 
which  he  may  please,  at  less  expense  of  labour  to 
himself,  and  perhaps  too  with  more  real  advaft*- 
tage  to  his  auditory.     It  is  indeed  very  difficult 
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iuippily  to  excite  the  passioos,  aod  draw  the  cha- 
racters of  men.  But  our  nature  leads  us  mqre 
directly  to  such  paintings  than  to  the  invention  of 
a  story;  we  are  imitative  animals;  and  we  are 
more  naturally  led  to  imitate  the  exertions  of  cha- 
racter and  passion,  than  to  observe  and  describe  a 
series  of  events,  and  to  discover  those  relations 
and  dependencies  in  them,  which  will  pleajse. 
Nothing  can  be  more  rare  than  this  quality. 
Herein^  as  I  believe,  consists  the  difference  be- 
tween the  inventive  and  the  descriptive  genius. 
By  the  inventive  genius,  I  mean  the  creator  of 
agreeable  facts  and  incidents;  by  the  descriptive, 
the  delineator  of  characters,  manners,  and  pas- 
sions ;  imitation  calls  us  to  this ;  we  are  in  some 
cases  almost  forced  to  it,  and  it  is  comparatively 
easy.  More  observe  the  characters  pf  men  than 
the  order  of  things;  to  the  one  we  are  formed 
by  Nature,  and  by  that  sympathy,. from  which  we 
are  so  strongly  led  to  take  a  part  in  the  passions 
and  manners  of  our  fellow  men.  The  other  is  as 
it  were  foreign  and  extrinsical,  j^either,  indeed 
can  any  thing  be  done,  even  in  this,  without  inven- 
tion.. But  it  is  obvious  that  this  invention  is  of  a 
kind  altogether  different  from  the  former.  JIow'^ 
rcver,  though  the  moce  sublime  genius,  and  tlie 
.greatest  art  are  required  for  the  former,  yet  the 
letter,  as  it  is  more  common  and  more  .easy,  so  it 
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is  more  useful,  and  administers  more  directly  ta 

the  great  business  of  life. 

If  the  Drama  requires  such  a  combination  of 
talents,  the  most  common  of  which  is  very  rarely 
to  be  found  and  difficult  to  be  exerted,  it  is  not 
surprising,   at  a  time  when  almost  all  kinds  of 
poetry  are   cultivated  with  little  success,  to  find 
that  we  have  done  no  great  matters  in  this.     Many 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  our  present  weakness 
in  that  oldest  and  most  excellent  branch  of  philo- 
sophyj  poetical  learning,  and  particularly  in  what 
regards  the  Theatre.     I  shall  here  only  consider 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  these  causes ;  I 
mean  the  wrong  notion   of  the  art  itself,  which 
begins  to  grow  fashionable,  especially  amodg  people 
of  an  elegant  turn  of  mind  with  a  weak  under- 
standing ;  and  these  are  they,  that  form  the  great 
body  of  the  idle  part  of  every  polite  and  civilized 
nation.     The  prevailing  system  of  that  class  of 
mankind  is  indolence.     This  gives  them  an  aver- 
sion to  all  strong  movements.     It  infuses  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  which,  when  it  is  real>  and  accom- 
panied witjh  a  justness  of  thought,  is  an  amiable 
quality,  and  favourable  ta  the  fine  arts ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  make  the  whole  of  the  character,  it 
injures  things  more  excellent  than  those,  which  it 
improves ;  and  degeneratei^  iqto  a  false  refinement, 
which  diffuses  a  languor,  and  breathes  a  frivolous 
25  air . 
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air  over  every  thing,  which  it  can  influence.       * 

Having  differed  in  my  opinion  about  dramatick 
composition,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  Comedy, 
with  a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  and  talents  I 
have  a  very  high  respect,  I  thought  myself  obliged, 
on  account  of  that  difference,  to  a  new  and  more 
exact  examination  of  the  grounds,  upon  which  I 
had  formed  my  opinions.  I  thought  it  would  be 
imposdble  to  come  to  any  clear  and  definite  idea 
on  this  subject,  without  remounting  to  the  natural 
passions  or  dispositions  of  men,  which  first  gave 
rise  to  this  species  of  writing ;  for  from  these  alone 
its  nature,  its  limits,  and  its  true  character,  can 
be  determined. 

There  are  but  four  general  principles,  which  can 
move  men  to  interest  themselves  in  the  characters 
of  others ;  and  they  may  be  classed'  under  the 
heads  of  good  and  ill  opinion ;  on  the  side  of  the 
first  may  be  classed  admiration  and  love,  hatred 
and  contempt  on  the  other.  And  these  have  ac- 
cordingly divided  poetry  into  two  very  different . 
kinds,  the  panegyrical,  and  the  satirical ;  under  one 
of  which  heads  all  genuine  poetry  falls  (tor  I  do  not 
reckon  the  didactick  as  poetry  in  the  strictness  of 
3peech). 

Without  question  the  subject  of  all  poetry  was 

originally  direct  and  personal.    Fictitious  character 

is  a  refinement,  and  comparatively  modern;  for 

abstraction  is  in  its  nature  slow,  mi  always  follows 

JL  4  ^"^ 
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the  progri^  rf  philosophy..  Men  had  always 
friends  and  enemies,  before  they  knew  the  exact 
ftature  of  vice  and  virtue ;  they  naturally,  and  with 
their  best  poKwers  of  eloquence,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  magnified  and  set  off  the  one ;  vilified  and 
traduced  the  other. 

The  first  species  of  composition  in  either  way  was 
probably  some  general  indefinite  topick  of  praise  or 
blame,  expressed  in  a  song  or  hymn,  which  is  the 
most  common  and  simple  kind  of  panegyrick  and 
satire. 

But  as  nothing  tended  to  set  their  hero  or  sub- 
ject in  a  more  forcible  light  than  some  story  to  their 
advantage  or  prejudice,  they  soon  introduced  a 
narrative  ;  and  thus  improved  the  composition  into 
a  greater  variety  of  pleasure  to  the  hearer,  and  to 
a  more  forcible  instrument  of  honour  or  disgrace 
to  the  subject. 

It  is  natural  with  men,  when  they  relate  any  action 
with  any  degree  of  warmth,  to  represent  the  parties 
to  it  talking  as  the  occasion  requires;  and  this  pro- 
duces that  mixed  species  of  poetry  composed  of 
narrative  and  dialogue,  which  is  very  universal  in  all 
languages,  and  of  which  Homer  is  the  noblest;  ex- 
ample in  any.  This  mixed  kind  of  poetry  seems 
also  to  be  most  perfect,  and  it  takes  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  circumstances,  reflections,  and  descrip- 
tions, which  must  be  rejected  on  a  more  limited  plan. 
It  must  be  equally  obvious,  that  men,  in  relating 
a  story  in  a  forcible  manner,  do  very  frequently 
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raimick  the  looks,  gesture,  and  voice  of  the  person 
concerned,  and  for  the  time,  as  it  were,  put  them- 
selves into  his  place* 

Tim  gave  the  hint  to  the  Drama,  or  acting,  and 
observing  the  powerful  effect  of  this  in  publick 
exhibitions       *♦       *       «#*## 


But  the  Drama,  the  most  artificial  and  compli-^ 
plkated  of  all  the  poetical  machines,  was  not  yet 
^rou^t  to  perfection;  and  like  those  animals, 
^bich  change  their  state,  some  parts  of  the  old 
narrative  still  adhered.  It  still  had  a  chorus,  k 
%till  had  a  prologue  to  explain  the  design ;  and  the 
perfect  Drama,  an  automaton  suppoited  and 
moved  without  any  foreign  help,  was  formed  late 
and  gradually.  Nay,  there  are  still  several  parts 
of  the  world,  in  which  it  is  not,  and  probably  nevel" 
may  be,  formed. — ^The  Chinese  Drama. 

The  Drama,  being  at  length  formed,  naturally 
adhered  to  the  first  division  of  poetry,  the  satirical 
and  panegyrical,  which  made  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

Men,  in  praising,  tiaturally  applaud  the  dead. 
Tragedy  celebrated  the  dead. 

OfeAt  men  are  never  sufficiently  shown  but  in 
struggle.  Tragedy  turned  therefore  on  melancholy 
and  affecting  subjects  ; — a  sort  of  Threnodia ; — its 
|mssions,  therefftre,  admiration,  terrour,  and  pity. 

Comedy  was  satirical.  Satire  is  best  on  the 
living. 

It 
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'    It  was  soon  found  that  the  best  way  to  depress 

an  hated  character  was  to  turn  it  inta  ridicule; 

and    therefore  the    greater  vices,  which  in  the 

beginning  were  lashed,   gave  place  to  the  con*- 

temptible. 

'   Its  passion  therefore  became  ridicule. 

Every  writing  must  have  its  characteristick  pas- 
sion.    What  is, that  of  Comedy,  if  not  ridicule  ? 

Comedy  therefore  is  a  satirical  poem,  represent- 
ing an  action  carried  on  by  dialogue,  to  excite 
laughter  by  describing  ludicrous  characters.  See 
Aristotle. 

Therefore,  to  preserve  this  definition,  the  ridicule 
must  be  either  in  the  action  or  characters^  or 
both. 

An  action  may  be  ludicrous,  independent  of  the 
characters,  by  the  ridiculous  situations  and  acci- 
dents, which  may  happen  to  the  characters. 

But  the  action  is  not  so  important  as  the 
characters.  We  see  this  •  every  day  upon  the 
stage. 

What  are  the  characters  fit  for  Comedy  ? 

It  appears  that  no  part  of  human  life,  which  may 
be  subject  to  ridicule,  b  exempted  from  Comedy ; 
for  wherever  men  run  into  the  absurd,  whether 
high  or  low,  they  may  be  the  subject  of  satire,  and 
consequentiy  of  Comedy.  Indeed  some  characters, 
as  Kings,  are  exempted  through  decency ;  others 
might  be  too  insignificant    Some  are  of  opinion 
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that  persons  in  better  life  are  so  polished  that  their 
true  characters,  and  the  real  bent  of  their  humour, 
cannot  appear.     For  my  own  part  I  cannot  give 
entire  credit  to  this  remark ;  for,  in  the  first  place/ 
I  believe  that  good  breeding  is  not  so  universal  or 
strong,  in  any  part  of  life,  as  to  overrule  the  real 
characters   and  strong  passions  of  such  men  as 
would  be  proper  objects  of  the  Drama.     2dly.  It 
is   not  the  ordinary  common-place  discourse  of 
assemblies,  that  is  to  be  represented  in  Comedy. 
Th^  parties  are  to  be  put  in  situations,  in  which 
their  passions  are  roused,  and  their  real  characters 
called  forth ;  and  if  their  situations  are  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  characters,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  will  appear  in  all  their  force,  choose  what 
situation  of  life  you  please.     Let  the  politest  man 
alive  game,  find  feel  at  loss;  let  this  be  his  character; 
and  his  politeness  will  never  hide  it,  nay  it  will  sic  in  M.a 
put  it  forward  with  greater  violence,  and  make  a  *^ 
more  forcible  contrast 

But  genteel  Comedy  puts  these  characters,  not 
in  their  passionate,  but  in  their  genteel  light ;  makes 
elegant  cold  conversation,  and  virtuous  personages.  Sic  in  jus. 
Such  sort  of  pictures  disagreeable. 

Virtue  and  politeness  not  proper  for  Comedy, 
for  they  have  too  much  or  no  movement. 

They  are  not  good  in  Tragedy,  much  less  here. 

The  greater  virtues,  fortitude,  justice^  and  th« 
like,  too  serious  and  sublime. 

It 
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It  18  not  'every  story,  every  ohanurter,  ev^ry 
kicideixl^  but  those  only,  which  answer  their  end. 
— Painting  of  artificial  things  not  good ;  a  thing 
being  useful  does  not  therefore  make  it  most  pleas- 
ing in  picture.— Natural  manners  good  and  bad — 
sentiment — In  common  affairs  and  common  life, 
virtuous  sentiments  are  not  even  the  character  of 
virtuous  men;  we  cannot  bear  these  sentiments 
but  when  they  are  pressed  out  as  it  were  by  great 
exigencies,  and  a  certain  contention,  which  is  above 
the  general  style  of  Comedy.  *  *  »  • 
•      *      # .     #      •      * 

The  first  character  of  propriety  the  Law-Suit 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.     The  plot  of  the 
play  is  an  iniquitous  suit ;  there  can  be  no  fitter 
persons  to  be  concerned  in  the  active  part  of  it 
than  low  necessitous  Lawyers  of  bad  character, 
and  profligates  of  desperate  fortune.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  passive  part,  if  an  honest  and  virtuous 
man  had  been  made  the  object  of  their  designs, 
or  a  weak  man  of  good  intentions,  every  successful 
step  they  should  take  against  him  ought  rather  to 
fill  the  audience  with  horrour  than  pleasiire  and 
mirth ;  and  if  in  the  conclusion  their  plots  should 
be  baffled,  even  this  woidd  come  too  late  to  pre^  ' 
vent  that  ill  impression;  but  in  the  Law-Suit  this 
is  admirably  avoided ;  for  the  character  chosen  is  a 
rich  avaricious  usurer.     The  pecuniary  distresses 
of  such  a  person  can  -never  be  looked  upon  with 
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borrouT ;  and  if  be  should  be  even  handled  unjustly, 
we  always  wait  bis  delivery  with  patience. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  display  of  the  character, 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  plot,  nothing  can 
be  more  finely  imagined  than  to  draw  a  miser  in 
law.  If  you  draw  him  inclined  to  love,  and 
marriage,  you  depart  from  tlie  height  of  bis 
character  in  some  measure,  as  Moliere  has  done. 
Expenses  of  this  kind  he  may  easily  avoid.  If 
you  draw  him  in  law,  to  advance  brings  expense; 
to  draw  back  brings  exp^!ise;  and*  the  character  b 
tortured  and  brought  out  at  every  momant. 

A  sort  of  notion  ha^  prevailed,  that  a  Comedy 
might  subsist  without  humour.  It  is  an  idle  di»* 
quisition,  whether  a  story  in  pprivate  life,  represented 
in  dialogues,  may  not  be  carried  on  with  some 
degree  of  merit  without  humour.  It  may,  unques^ 
tk>nably ;  but  what  shines  chiefly  in  Comedy,  the 
painting  the  manners  of  life,  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  wanting.  A  character,  which  has  nothing 
extravagant,  uTong,  or  singular  in  it,  can  affect  but 
very  little  ;  and  this  is  what  makes  Aristotic  draw 
the  great  line  of  distinction  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.      *£»  avnj  i\  r^  iiOLf^Z  k»\  iirgmytfUxy  &a 

Arist.  Poet.  ch.  11. 

•      *##***#•• 

There  is  not  a  more  absurd  mistake,  than  that 
whatever  may  not  unnaturally  happen  in  an  action 
is  of  course  to  be  admitted  into  every  painting  of 

it 
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it  In  Nature,  the  great  and  the  little,  the  serious 
and  the  ludicrous,  things  the  most  disproportionate 
the  one  to  the  other,  are  frequently  huddled  together 
in  much  confusion.  And  what  then?  It  is  the 
business  of  art  first  to  choose  some  determinate 
end  and  purpose,  and  then  to  select  those  parts  of 
Nature,  and  those  only,  which  conduce  to  tha^  end, 
avoiding,  with  most  religious  exactness^  tlie  inter- 
mixture of  any  thing,  which  would  contradict  it. 
Else  the  whole  idea  of  propriety,  that  is,  the  only 
distinction  between  the  just  and  chimerical  in  the 
arts,  would  be  utterly  lost.  An  hero  eats,  drinks, 
and  sleeps  like  other  men ;  but  to  introduce  such 
scenes  on  the  stage,  because  they  are  natural,  would 
be  ridiculous.  Anc^  why  ?  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  end,  for  which  the  play  is 
written.  The 'design  of  a  piece  might  be  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  most  natural  incidents  in  the 
world.  Boileau  has  somewhere  criticised,  with 
what  surely  is  a  very  just  severity,  on  Ariosto,  for 
introducing  a  ludicrous  tale  from  his  host  to  one  of 
the  principal  persons  of  his  poem,  tho[Ugh  the  stoiy 
has  great  merit  in  its  way.  Indeed  that  famous 
piece  is  so  monstrous  and  extravag^t  in  all  its 
parts,  that  one  is  not  particularly  shocked  with  this 
indecorum.  But  as  Boileau  has  observed,  if  Virgil 
had  introduced  JEneas  listening  to  a  bawdy  stoiy 
iirom  his  host,  what  an  episode  had  this  formed  in 
that  divine  poem!  Suppose^  instead  of  JEneas^  he 

had 
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had'  represented  the  impious  Mezentius  as  enter- 
taining hiipself  in  that  manner,  such  a  thing  would  ' 
not  have  been  without  probability,  but  it  would 
have  clashed  with  the  very  first,  principles  of  tastc^ 
and,  I^ would  say,  of  common  sense. 

I  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper ;  and  if  I  da  not  mistake,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  some  of  the  Flemish  masters ;  in  this 
picture  all  the  personages  are 'drawn  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ;  but  the 
painter  has  filled  the  void  under  the  table  with  a 
dog  gnawing  bones.  Who  does  not  see  the  possi- 
bility of  such  sQi  incident,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
absurdity  of  introducing  it  on  such  an  occasion? 
Innumerable  such  cases  might  be  stated  ;  it  is  not 
the  incompatibility  or  agreeableness  of  incidents^ 
characters,  or  sentiments  with  the  probable  in  facf^ 
but  with  propriety  in  design,  that  admits  or  excludes 
them  from  a  place  in  any  composition.  We  may 
as  well  urge  that  stones,  sand,  clay,  and  metals,  lie 
in  a  certain  manner  in  the  earth,  as  a  reason  for* 
building  with  these  materials,  and  in  that  manner, 
as  for  writing  according  to  the  accidental  dispo- 
sition of  characters  in  Nature.  I  have,  I  am 
afraid,  been,  longer  than  it  might  seem  necessary 
in  refuting  such  a  notion ;  but  such  authority  can 
only  be  opposed  by  a  good  deal  of  reason. 

We  are  not  to  forget  that  a  play  is,  or  ought  td 
b^y  a  very  short  composition;  that  if  one  passion  or 
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disposition  is  to  be  wrought  up  with  tolerable  sue- 
cess,  I  believe  it  is  as  much  as  can  in  any  reascm 
be  expected.     If  there  be  scenes  of  distress,  and 
scenes  of  humour,  they  must  either  be  in  a  double 
or  single  plot     Jf  there  be  a  double  plot,  there  are 
in  fact  two.     If  they  be  in  checkered  scenes   of 
serious  and  comick,  you. are  obliged  continually  to 
break  both  the  thread  of  the  stoiy  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  passion;  if  in  the  same  scene,  as 
Mrs.  V.  seems  to  recommend,  it  is  needless' to  ob- 
serve how  absurd  the  mixture  must  be,  and  how 
little  adapted  to  answer  the  genuine  end  of  any 
passion.     It  is  odd  to  observe  the  progress  of  bad 
taste ;  for  this  mixed  passion  being  universally  pro- 
scribed in  the  regions  of  Tragedy,  it  has  taken  re- 
fuge and  shelter  in  Comedy,  where  it  seems  firmly 
established,  though  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
we  may  not  laugh  in  the  one  as  wcU  as  weep  in  the 
other.     The  true  reason  of  this  mixture  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  manners,  which  are  prevalent 
amongst  a  people ;  it  has  become  very  fashionable 
to  affect  delicacy,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  fine  feel* 
ing,  and  to  shun  all  imputation  of  rusticity.     Much 
mirth  is  very  forei^  to  this  character;  they  have 
introduced  therefore  a  sort  of  neutral  writing. 

Now  as  to  characters,  they  have  dealt  in  them  as 
in  the  passions.    There  are  none  but  Lords  and 
footmen.     One  objection  to  characters  in  high  life 
is,  that  almost  all  wants,  and  a  thousand  happy  cir- 
cumstances 
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cumstances  arising  from  them,  being  removed  from 
it,  their  whole  mode  of  life  is  too  artificial,  and  not 
so  fit  for  painting.  And  the  contrary  opinion  has 
arisen  from  a  mistake,  that  whatever  has  merit  in 
tlie  reality  necessarily  must  have  it  in  the  repre- 
sentation. I  have  observed  that  persons,  and  espe* 
cially  women,  in  lowc;r  life,  and  of  no  breeding,  are 
fond  of  such  representations.  It  seems  like  intro- 
ducing them  into  good  company,  and  the  honour 
compensates  the  dulness  of  the  entertainment. 

Fashionable  manners  being  fluctuating  is  another 
reason  for  not  choosing  them — sensible  comedy — 
talking  sense  a  dull  thing —     •      •      ♦      •      « 


▼at.  x» 
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CHAP    I. 

Cautu  of  the  Connexion  between  the  Romam  and  Britaini. — 
Coesar's  tioo  Irwasions  of  Britiun, 

IN  order  to  obtain  a  clear  nodoh  of  the  state  of  cra v. 
Europe  before  the  universal  prevalence  oif  the  _^ 
Roman  power,  the  whole  re^on  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  principal  parts,  which  we  shall  call  North- 
em  and  Southern  Europe.  The  northern  part  iis 
every  where  separated  from  the  southern  by  im- 
mense and  continued  chains  of  mountains.  From 
Greece  it  is  divided  by  Mount  Haemus;  from 
Spain  by  the  Pyrenees ;  from  Italy  by  (he  Alps. 
This  division  is  not  made  by  an  arbitrary  or  casual 
distribution  of  countries.  The  limits  are  marked 
out  by  Natfire ;  and  in  these  early  ages  were  yet 
further  distinguished  by  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  nations  they 

M  3  divided. 
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divided.     If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  northward  of 
these  boundaries,  a  vast  mass  of  solid  continent 
lies  before  us,  stretched  out  from  the  remotest  shore 
of  Tartary  quite  to  the  Atlantick  Ocean.     A  line, 
drawn  through  this  extent  from  East  to  West,  would 
pass  over  the  greatest  body  of  unbroken  land,  tliat 
is  any  where  known  upon  the  globe.    Tliis  tract, 
in  a  course  of  some  degrees  to  the  northward,  is 
not  interrupted  by  any  sea ;  neither  are  the  moun- 
tains so  disposed  as  to  form  any  considerable  ob- 
stacle to  hostile  incursions.     Originally  it  was  all 
inhabited  but  by  one  sort  of  people,  known  by  on^ 
iCommon  denomination  of  Scythians.     As  the  se-* 
vekdl  Uibes  of  this  conipreliensive  afime  lay,  in 
many  parts,  greatly  exposed,  and  as  by  their  sitna- 
tten  aild  customs  diey  were  much  kk^lined  to  attacit, 
^Bod  by  botii  ill  ^ubiified  (ot  defence,  throughout 
Aie  wliole  of  that  immense  region  there  wias  for 
many  age*  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  barbarous 
nations.     None  of  their  commonwealths  conltinued 
long  ckiMgH  established  on  any  particular  spot  to 
settle,  and  to  subside  into  a  regular  order;  OM 
tribe  continually  overpowering  or  thrusting  out  an- 
other.   Eut  as  these  ^ere  only  the  Mixtures  of 
Scytiiiws  with  Scytiiians^  the  triumphs  of  Bar- 
iNurims  over  Barbarians,    there  were  revolutions 
in  empire)  but  none  in  manners.    The  noctfaem 
£im>pB,  until  some  parts  of  it  were  subdued  by  (he 
progress  of  the  Roman  airms,  remained  dmost 

equally 
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equally  covered  with  all  the  ruggedness  of  primitive  c  h  a  r. 
Barbarism. 

The  southern  part  was  differeDdy  circumstaooed. 
Divided,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  northern  by 
great  mountains,  it  is  further  divided  within  itself 
by  coosideiatale  seas.     Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy,  are 
pemnsulaa.    il^  these  advantages  of  situation  the 
inhabilants  were  preserved  from  those  great  and 
sudden  revolutions^  to  which  the  northern  worid 
had  been  always  liable.    And  being  canfined  within 
a  space  comparatively  narrow,  they  were  restrained 
from  wandering  into  a  pastoral  and  unsettled  life. 
It  was  upon  one  side  only  that  they  could  be  in* 
vaded  by  land.     Whoever  made  an  attempt  on  any 
other  part  must  necessarily  have  arrived  in  ships 
of  some  magnitude ;  and  most  therefore  have,  in  a 
degree^  been  cultivated,  if  not  by  the  liberal,  at 
least  by  the  mechanick^  arts.    In  fact,  the  principal 
colonies,  which  we  find  these  countries  to  have  re- 
ceived, were  sent  from  Phcetucia,  or  the  Lesser 
Asia,  or  Egypt,  the  great  fountains  of  the  ancient 
civility  and  learning*     And  they  became,  more  or 
less^  earlier  or  later  polished,  as  they  t^ene  situated 
nearer  to  or  fbrther  from  these  celebrated  sources. 
Thoii^  I  am  satisfied,  kom  a  comparison  of  the 
Celtick  tCMigues  with  the  Greek  and  Roman,  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Greece  were 
of  the  same  race  with  the  people  of  northern 
Europe,  yet  it  is  certain,  they  pi^ofiled  so  much  by 

H  4  their 
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BOOK  their  guarded  sitoatioD,  by  the  mildness  of  their 
^*  climate  favourable  to  humanity,  and  by  the  foreiga 
infusions,  that  they  caxne  greatly  to  excel  the 
Northern  nations  in  every  respect,  and  particularly 
in  the  art  and  discipline  of  war.  For  not  being  so 
strong  in  their  bodies,  partly  from  the  temperature 
of  their  climate,  partly  from  a  degree  of  softness 
induced  by  a  more  cultivated  life,  they  applied 
themselves  to  remove  the  few  inconveniences  of  a 
settled  society  by  the  advantages,  which  it  affords 
in  art,  disposition,  and  obedience.  And  as  tiiey 
consisted  of  many  small  states,  their  people  were 
well  exercised  in  arms,  and  sharpened  against  each 
other  by  continual  war. 

Sudi  was  the  situation  of  Greece  and  Italy  from 
a  very  remote  period.  The  Gauls  and  other  north- 
ern nations,  envious  of  their  wealth,  and  despising 
the  effeminacy  of  their  manners,  often  invaded 
^them  with  numerous,  though  ill-formed,  armies, 
fiut  thar  greatest  and  most  frequent  attempts  were 
against  Italy;  their  connexion  with  which  country 
alone  we  shall  here  consider.  In  the  course  of 
these  wars  the  supm-jority  of  the  Roman  discipline 
over  the  Gallick  ferocity  was  at  length  demon- 
strated The  Gauls,  notwithstanding  the  numbers, 
with  which  their  irruptions  were  made,  and.  the  im* 
petuous  courage,  by  which  that  nation  was  distin- 
guished, had  no  permanent  success.  They  wer^i 
altogether  unakilfui  either  in  improving  their  vic- 
tories. 
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toiiea,  or  repairing  their  defeats.  But  the  Romans,  c  h  a  ^. 
being  governed  by  a  most  wise  order  of  men,  per- 
fected by  a  traditionary  experience  in  the  policy  of 
conquest,  drew  some  advantage  from  every  turn  of 
fortune;  and,  victorious  or  vanquished,  persisted  in 
one  uniform  and  comprehensive  plan  of  breaking 
to  pieces  every  thing,  which  endangered  their  safety, 
or  obstructed  their  greatness.  For  after  having 
more  than  once  expelled  the  northern  invaders  out 
of  Italy,  they  pursued  them  over  the  Alps;  and 
carrying  the  war  into  the  country  of  their  enemy, 
under  several  able  generals,  and  at  last  under  Caius 
Caesar,  they  reduced  all  the  Gauls  from  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  to  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean.  During 
the  progress  of  this  decisive  war,  some  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Gaul  had  recourse  for  assist- 
ance to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Britain.  From 
thence  they  received  considerable  succours :  by 
which  means  this  island  first  came  to  be  known 
with  any  exactness  by  the  Romans;  and  first  drew 
upon  it  the  attention  of  that  victorious  people. 

Though  Cassar  had  reduced  Gaul,  he  perceived 
clearly,  that  a  great  deal  was  still  wanting  to  make 
his  conquest  secure  and  lasting.  That  extensive 
country,  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  populous  and 
fierce  nadons,  had  been  rather  over-run  than  con- 
quered. The  Gauls  were  not  yet  broken  to  the 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with  murmuring  and  dis- 
content    The  ruins  of  their  own  strength  were 
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BOOK  Still  considerable;  and  they  had  hopes  that  the 
Germans,  famous  for  their  invincible  coiurage  and 
their  ardent  love  of  liberty,  would  be  at  hand 
powerfully  to  second  any  endeavom^  for  the  re« 
covery  of  their  freedom ;  they  trusted,  that  the 
Britains,  of  their  own  blood,  allied  in  manners  and 
religion,  and  whose  help  they  had  ktriy  ex* 
perienced,  .would  not  tlien  be  wanting  to  the  saae 
cause.  Cassar  was  not  ignorant  of  these  diqxH 
sitions.  He  therefore  judged,  that,  if  he  could 
confine  the  attention  of  the  Germans  and  Britains 
to  their  own  defence,  so  that  the  Gauls,  on  which 
side  soever  tliey  turned,  should  meet  nothing  but 
the  Roman  arms,  they  must  soon  be  deprived  of  aB 
hope,  and  compelled  to  seek  th<^ir  safety  m  an 
entire  submission. 

These  were  the  publick  reasons,  which  made  the 
invasion  of  Britain  and  Germany  an  undertaking, 
at  that  particular  time,  not  unworthy  a  wise  and 
able  g^eraL  But  these  enterprises,  though  reason- 
able  in  themselves,  were  oply  subservient  to  pur- 
poses of  more  importance,  and  which  he  had  more 
at  iieart.  Whatever  measures  he  thougjbt  proper  to 
pursue  on  the  side  of  Germany,  or  on  that  of 
Britain,  it  was|owards  Rome  that  he  always  looked, 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  interest  there  that 
all  his  motions  were  really  directed.  That  Re* 
publick  had  receded  from  many  of  those  maxima, 
by  which  her  freedom  had  been  hitherto  preserved 
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omder  the  weight  of  so  vast  an  empire.  Rome  chap. 
now  contained  many  citizens  of  immense  wealth,  ^* 
eloquence,  and  ability.  Particular  men  were  more  ^  ^  '^ 
considered  tban  the  Republick;  and  the  fortune 
and  genim  of  the  Ronan  people,  which  formerly 
had  been  thought  equal  to  every  thing,  came  now 
to  be  leas  r^ed  upon  than  the  abilities  of  a  few 
popular  men.  The  war  with  the  Gauls,  as  the 
old  and  most  dangenMia  enemy  of  Rome,  was  of 
tbe  last  importance ;  and  Caesar  had  the  address 
to  obtain  the  conduct  o£  it  for  a  term  of  yeara^ 
contrary  to  one  of  tiie  most  established  principles 
of  their  government  But  this  war  was  finished 
before  thait  term  was  expired,  and  before  the 
deigns,  which  he  entertAined  agunst  the  liberty  of 
his  counby,  were  ftdly  ripened.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  find  some  preteit  for  keeping  his 
arany  on  foot ;  it  was  necessary  to  employ  them  in 
some  enterprise,  that  might  at  once  raise  his 
dMuracter,  keep  his  intones!  alive  at  Rome,  endear 
him  to  his  troops,  and  by  that  means  weaken  the 
ties»  which  bdd  them  Ixy  tiieir  couatry. 

From  this  motive,  coloured  by  reasons  plausibly 
and  fit  to  be  avowed,  he  resolved  in  one  and  th^ 
same  year,  and  even  when  that  was  almost  expired, 
upon  two  expeditions ;  the  objects  of  which  lay  a| 
a  great  distance  fnm  each  other,  and  were  as  yet 
iH'toiicfaed  by  the  Roman  arms.     And  first    he 
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BOOK  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  penetrate  into 
Germany. 

Caesar  spent  but  twenty^eight  days  in  his  German 
expedition.  In  ten  he  built  his  admirable  bridge 
across  the  Rhine.  In  eighteen  he  performed  all 
he  proposed  by  entering  that  country.  When  the 
Germans  saw  the  barrier  of  their  river  so  easily 
overcome,  and  Nature  herself,  as  it  were,  submitted 
to  the  yoke,  they  were  struck  with  aistonishment ; 
and  never  after  ventured  to  oppose  the  Romans  in 
the  field.  The  most  obnoxious  of  the  German 
countries  were  ravaged;  the  strong  awed;  the  wefdc 
taken  into  protection.  Thus  an  alliance  being 
formed,  always  the  first  step  of  the  Roman  policy, 
and  not  only  a  pretence,  but  a  means  b^g  thereby 
Required  of  entering  the  country  upon  any  future 
occasion,  he  marched  back  through  Gaul  to  execute 
a  design  of  much  the  same  nature  and  extent  in 
Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  who  were  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  nations,  under  a  very 
coarse  and  disorderly  frame  of  government^  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  plan  any  effectual  measures  for 
Ant.cb.55.  their  defence.  In  order,  however,  to  gain  time  in 
this  exigency,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Ciesarwith 
terms  of  submission.  Caesar  could  not  colourably 
reject  their  ofiiers.  But  as  their  submission  rather 
clashed  than  coincided  with  his  real  designs,  he 
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Still  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  passing  over  into  chap. 
Britain;  and  accordingly  embarked  with  the  in- 
fentry  of  two  legions  at  liie  port  of  Itium"*.  His 
landing  was  obstinately  disputed  by  the  natives, 
and  brought  on  a  very  hot  and  doubtful  engage- 
ment But  the  superiour  dispositions  of  so  accom- 
plished a  commander,  the  resources  of  the  Roman 
discipline,  and  the  efiect  of  the  military  engines  on 
the  unpractised  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  pre- 
vailed at  length  over  the  best  resistance,  which 
could  be  made  by  rude  numbers  and  mere  bravery. 
The  place  whete  the  Romans  first  entered  this 
island  was  somewhere  near  Deal;  and  the  time 
fifty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Britains,  who  defended  their  country  with  so 
much  resolutiiHi  in  the  engagement,  immediately 
after  it  lost  all  their  spirit  They  had  laid  no 
regular  plan  for  their  defence.  Upon  their  first 
iaAure  they  seemed  to  have  no  resources  left  On 
the  lightest  loss  they  betook  themselves  to  treaty 
and  submission;  upon  the  least  appearance  in  their 
fiivour  they  were  as  ready  to  resume  their  arms, 
without  any  regard  to  their  former  engagements ; 
--^a  conduct,  which  demonstrates,  that  our  British 
ancestoors  had  no  regular  polity  with  a  standing 
coercive  power.  The  ambassadors,  which  they 
sent  to  CfiBsar,  laid  all  the  blame  of  a  war,  carried 

*  Sozn«  think  this  port  to  bt  Witsand,  others  Boulogne. 
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BOOK  on  by  great  armies,  upon  the  rashaess  of  their 
young  men;  and  they  declared  that  the  ruling 
people  had  no  share  in  these  hostilities.  This  ii 
exactly  the  excuse,  which  the  savages  of  America, 
who  have  no  regular  government,  make  at  this  da; 
upon  tiie  like  occasions ;  but  it  would  be  a  strange 
apology  from  one  of  the  modem  states  of  Europe 
that  had  employed  armies  against  another*  C^sar 
repcimanded  them  for  the  inconstancy  of  tbdr 
behaviour;  and  ordered  them  to  bring  hostages  to 
secure  their  fidelity,  together  with  provisioas  for 
hia  army.  But  wiiibt  the  firitains  were  engaged 
in  the  treaty,  and  on  that  account  had  free  access  U> 
^  the  Roman  camp»  they  eaaily  ohserved  that  the 
anny  of  the  invaders  was  nettlier  nunaerons  nor  well 
provided ;  and  having  about  the  saise  tiiae  received 
intelligence  that  the  Roman  jBeet  b»d  isofiep^  in  ^ 
storm,  they  agam  qIim^  their  hioamrqs,  ami 
came  to  a  reacdution  t)f  jncxiewing  the  war*  Saw 
prosperous  actiam  agabst  the  Roman  <PKPgii|g 
parties  inspired  tbeoi  with  great  coniideooe.  Tbejf 
were  betrayed  by  their  sMcess  into  a  geoeml  aoliop 
in  tim  open  fidd.  Ueire  the  K&di^ined  tropfis 
obtained  an  easy  ani  compete  victory ;  and  the 
firitakis  were  tau^  tiie  ^rroor  of  tiuir  omduct^it 
the  expense  of  a  terrifak  ^slaughter. 

Twice  defeated,  Ifaey  had  recourse  ^once  noielP 
subjnission.  Ccesar,  who  found  the  winter  ap« 
proaching,  provisions  scarce,  and  his  fleet  not  fit 
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to  contend  with  that  rough  and  tempestuous  sea  c  ti  a  ^. 

in  a  winter  voyage,  hearkened  to  their  proposals,  ^ ^^ 

exacting  double  the  number  of  the  former  hostages. 
He  then  set  sail  with  his  whole  army. 

In  this  first  expedition  into  Britain,  Ccesar  did 
not -make,  nor  indeed  could  he  expect,  any  con* 
siderable  advantage.  He  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  sea^coas^  and  of  the  -  country  contiguous 
to  it ;  and  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
force,  the  manner  of  fighting,  and  the  military 
characteir  of  the  people.  To  compass  these  pur-* 
posesi  he  did  not  think  a  part  of  the  summer  ill 
bestowed.  But  early  in  the  next  he  prepared  ta 
mdce  a  more  effective  use  of  the  experience  lie 
had  gained.  He  embarked  again  attlie  same  port, 
but  with  a  more  numerous*  army.  The  Britains  on 
their  part  had  prepared  more  regularly  for  their 
defence  in  this  thai^  the  former  year.  Several  of 
those  states,  which  were  nearest  and  most  exposed 
to  &e  danger,  had,  (hiring  Caesar's  absence,  com* 
bined  for  their  common  safety ;  and  chosen  Cassii^ 
bdan,  a  chief  of  power  and  rq>utation,  iat  the 
leader  of  liieir  union.  They  seemed  resolved  to 
dispute  the  landing  tof  the  Bomans  with  their 
former  inimpidity.  Bnt  when  they  beheld  the  sea 
covered,  d^  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  m^  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy's  ships  (for  they  ivere  eight 
hundred  sail)  they  despured  of  defendipg  the  coast ; 

they 
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BOOK  they  retired  into  the  woods  and  fastnesses;  and 
^  J'       Cssar  landed  his  army  without  opposition. 

The  Britains  now  saw  the  necessity  of  altering 
their  former  method  of  war.  They  no  longer 
therefore  opposed  the  Romans  in  the  open  field  ; 
they  formed  frequent  ambusoades;  they  divided 
themselves  into  light  flying  parties;  and  con- 
tinually harassed  the  enemy  on  his  march.  This 
plan,  though  in  their  circumstances  the  most  judi* 
cious>  was  attended  with  no  great  success.  CsBsar 
forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrenchments ;  and 
then  carried  the  war  directly  mto  the  territories  of 
Cassibelan. 

The  onlyfordable  passage,  which  he  could  find 
over  the  Thames,  was  defended  by  a  row  of  pa- 
lisadoes,  which  lined  the  opposite  bank;  another 
row  of  sharpened  stakes  stood  under  water  along 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Some  remainls  of  these 
works  long  subsisted ;  and  were  to  be  discerned  in 
the  river  *  down  almost  to  the  pi*esent  times.  The 
Britains  had  made  the  best  of  the  situation ;  but 
the  Romans  plunged  mto  the  water,  tore  away  the 
stakes  and  palisadoes,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  capital,  or  rather  chief  fastness,  of 
Cassibelan  was  then  taken,  with  a  number  of  cattle, 
the  wealth  of  this  barbarous  city.  After  >hese 
misfortunes  the  Britains  were  no  longer  in  a  con- 

*  Coway  stakes^  near  Kin^too  on  Thames. 
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didon  to  actwirii  effect.     Tbeir  ill  success  in  the  chap. 
field^soon  dissdved  the  ill-cemented  limon  of  their       ^• 
coukidls.     They  split  into  factions,  tod  some  of 
them  chose  the  common  enemy  for  their  prolfeclor. 
Insomuch  that,  ^fter  some  feeble  and  dei»u)tdry 
efforts,  most  of  the  tribes  to  the  soutiiwatd  of  thfe 
Thames  submitted  themselveis  to  the  oMi^lkeror. 
Ciissibelan,  worsted  in  so  many  encounters,  and^ 
deserted  by  his  allies,  was  drivten  At  length  W  «ue 
for  peace.     A  tribute  was  impO&ed.     And  as  the 
sutHmer  began  to  wear  away,  Caesar,  having  finished 
the  war  to  his  satisfaction,  embarked  for  Gaol. 

The  whole  of  Cflesar's  conduct  in  these  two 
campaigns  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  making  to  absolute  conquest  of  any^ 
part  of  Britain.  Is  it  to  be  bdieved,  that,  if  hb 
had  formed  such  a  design,  he  #oUld  have  left 
Ihritain  without  an  army,  without  a  legioti^  without  a 
single  cohort,  to  secure  his  conquest ;  and  that  he 
should  sit  down  contented  with  an  empty  glory, 
and  the  tribute  of  an  indigent  people,  ndthout  any 
proper  means  of  securing  a  continuance  of  that 
small  acquisition?  This^  is  not  credible.  But  his 
c(»Mluct  here,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  discovers  his 
i  \irpose  in  both  expeditions ;  for  by  them  he  con- 
firmed the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul ;  he  gained 
time  to  mature  his  designs,  and  he  afforded  his 
party  in  Rome  an  opportunity  of  promoting  his 
interest,  and  exaggerating  his  exploits,  which  they 
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BOOK  did  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  draw  from  the  Senate 
a  decree  for  a  very  remarkable  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  in  a  supplication  or  thanksgiving  of 
twenty  days.  This  attempt,  not  being  pursued, 
stands  single,  and  has  litde  or  no  connexion  with 
the  subsequent  events. 

Therefore,  I  shall  in  this  plaC(e,  where  the  naita- 
tive  will  be  the  least  broken,  insert  from  the  best 
authorities,  which  are  left,  and  the  best  conjectures, 
which,  in  so  obscure  a  matter,  I  am  able  to  form, 
some  account  of  the  first  peopling  of  this  island ; 
the  maimers  of  its  inhabitants ;  tlieir  art  of  war ; 
their  religious  and  civil  discipline..  These  are 
matters  not  only  worthy  of  attention,  as  containing 
a  very  remarkable  piece  of  untiqu^ty';  but  as  not 
wholly  unnecessary  towards  comprehending  *the 
great  change  made  in  all  tliese  points,  when  the 
Roman  conquest  eame  afterwards  to  be  com- 
pleted. 
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Some  Aeccmnt  of  the  ancient  In/tabilants  of  Britain, 

That  Britain  was  first  peopled  from  Gaul  chap. 
we  are  assured  by  the  best  proofs;  proximity  **• 
of  situatioDy  and  resemblance  in  language  and  man- 
ners. Of  the  time,  in  which  this  event  happened^ 
vfe  must  be  contented. to  remain  in  ignorance,  for 
we  have  no  monuments.  But  we  .may  conclude 
that  k  was  a  very  ancient  settlement,  since  the 
Carthaginians  found  this  island  inhabited,  when 
they  traded  hither  for  tin;  as  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  tracks  they  followed  in  this  commerce,  are 
said  to  have  done  long  before  them.  It  b  true, 
that  when  we  consider  the  short  interval  between 
the  universal  Dduge  and  that  period,  and  compare 
it  with  the  first  settlement  of  men  at  such  a  distance 
from  this  comer  of  the  worid,  it  may  seem  not 
easy  to  reconcile  such  a  claim  to  antiquity  with  the 
only  authentick  account  we  have  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  mankind ;  especially,  as  in  those  early 
ages  the  whole  face  of  nature  was  extremely  rude 
and  uncultivated :  when  the  links  of  commerce, 
even  in  the  countries  first  settled,  were  few  and 
weak;  navigation  imperfect;  geography  unknown; 
and  the  hardships  of  travelling  excessive.     But  the 
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BOOK  spirit  of  migration,  of  which  we  have  now  only 
I-       some  faint  ideas,  was  then  strong  and  universal ; 
and  it  fully  compensated  all  these  disadvantages. 
Many  writers  indeed  imagine  that;  these  migra- 
tions,  80   common  in  the  primitive  times,  were 
caused  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  people  beyond 
what  their  several  territories  could  maintain.     But 
thb  opinion,  far  firom  being  supported,  is  rather 
contradicted  by  the  general  appearance  of  things 
in  that  early    time,  when  in  every  country  vast 
tra^cts  of  land  were  suffered  to  lie  almost  useless  in 
iporasses  and   forests.     Nor  is  it,  indeed,  more 
countejianced  by  the  ancient  modes  of  life,  no  way 
fav.ouraJi)le  to  population.     I  apprehend  that?  these 
first  settled  countries,   so.  far   from  being   over- 
stocked with  inhabitants,  were  rather  thinly  peopled ; 
and  that  the  same  causes,  which  occasioned  that 
thinness,  occasioned  also  those  frequent  migrations, 
which  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  first  histoi7  of 
almost  all  nations.     For  in  these  ages-  men  sub- 
^sted  chiefly  by  pasturage  or  hunting.  •  These  are 
occupations,  which  spread  the  people  without  mul- 
tiplying them  in  proportion ;  they  teach  them  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  country;  they  carry 
them  frequently  and  far   firom  their  homes,  and 
weaken  those  ^ti^s,  which  might  attach  them  to  any 
particular  habitation. 

It  was  in  a  great  degree  from  this  manner  of 
life  that  mankiiid  became  scattered  in  the  earliest 

times 
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times  over  the  whole  globe.  But  tlicir  peaceful  chap. 
cccupatious  did  not  contribate  so  much  to  thii.t  end> .  ^^j 
as  their  wars,  which  were  not  the  less  frequent 
and  vblent,  because  the  people  were  few,  and  the 
interests,  for  which  they  contended,  of  hut  small 
importance.  Ancient  history  has  furnished  us  with 
inaay  instances  of  whole  nations,  expelled  hy  in- 
vasion, felling  in  upon  others,  which .  they  have 
entirely  overwhelmed ;  more  irresistible  in .  their 
defeat  and  ruin,  than  in  thw  fullest  prosperity. 
The  rights  of  war  were  tlien  exercised  with  greill 
inhumanitjr.  A  cruel  dc^th,  or  a  servitude  scarcely 
less  cruel,  was  the  certain  fate  of  aft  conquegcesd 
people ;  the  terrour  of  which  hurried  men  from 
habitations,  to  winch  they  were  but  little  attached,, 
to  seek  security  and  repo&e  utider  any  climate,  ttuU;, 
however  in  other  respecta  undesirable,  might  afford 
them  refuge  frpm  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  Thug 
the  bleak  and  barren  regions  of  the  North,  not 
being  peopled  by  choice,  were  peopled  as  early,  v^ 
ail  probability,  as  many  of  the  milder  and  mqxe 
inviting  climates  of  the  southern  world ;  and  thus^ 
by  a  wonderful  disppsition  of  the  Divine  Provi^ 
dence,  a  life  of  huntings  which  does  not  coixtribut^i 
to  increase,  and  war,  which  is  the  greal  instrument 
in  the  destructioa  of  men,  were*  the  two  principal 
causes  of  their  being  spread  so*  early  and  SQ  uni- 
versally over  the  whole  earth.  From  what  is  veiry 
coQimooly  known  0f  the  state  of  If^orth  America, 
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BOOK  it  need  not  be  said  how  often,  and  to  what  distance, 
^-  several  of  the  nations  on  that  ccmtinentare  used 
to  migrate ;  who,  though  thbly  scattered,  occupy 
an  immense  extent  of  country.  Nor  are  the 
causes  of  it  less  obvious ;  their  hunting  life,  and 
their  inhuman  wars. 

Such  migrations,  sometimes  by  choice,  more 
frequently  from  necessity,  were  common  in  the 
ancient  world.  Frequent  necessities  introduced  a 
fashion,  which  subsisted  after  the  original  causes. 
For  how  could  it  happen,  but  from  some  univer- 
sally established  publick  prejudice,  which  always 
overrules  and  stifles  the  private  sense  of  men,  that 
a  whole  nation  should  deliberately  think  it  a  wise 
measure  to  quit  their  country  in  a  body,  that  they 
might  obtain  in  a  foreign  land  a  settlement,  which 
must  wholly  depend  upon  the  chance  of  war? 
Yet  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  actually  pur- 
sued, by  the  entire  nation  of  the  Ilelvetii,  as  it  is 
minutely  related  by  Caesar.  The  method  of  rea- 
soning, which  led  them  to  it,  must  appear  to  us  at 
this  day  utterly  inconceivable ;  they  were  far  from 
being  compelled  to  this  extraordinary  migration 
by  any  want  of  subsistence  at  home;  for  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  raised,  without  difficulty,  as  much 
com  in  one  year,  as  supported  them  for  two;  they 
could  not  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  such  a 
soil. 
This  spirit  of  migration,  which  grew  out  oi  the 
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ancient  manners  and  necessities,  and  sometimes  chaf. 
operated  like  a  blind  instinct,  such  aB  actuates 
birds,  of  passage,  is  very  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  early  habitation  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  in  some  sort  also  justifies  that  claim,^ 
Tvhich  has  been  so  fondly  made  by  almost  all  na- 
-tions  to  great  antiquity.  ^ 

Gaul,  from  whence  Britain  was  originally 
peopled,  consisted  of  three  nations;  the  Belgte 
towards  the  North ;  the  Celtae  in  the  middle  coun-' 
tries ;  and  the  Aquitani  to  the  South.  Britain 
appears  to  have  received  its  people  only  from  the 
two  former.  From  the  Celt©  were  derived  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  the  Britains,  of.  which  the 
most  considerable  were  called  Brigantes.  The 
Belgse,  who  did  not  even  settle  in  Gaul  until  after 
Britain  had  been  peopled  by  colonies  from  the 
former,  forcibly  drove  the  Brigantes  into  the  inland 
countries,  and  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
coast,  especially  to  the  South  and  West  These 
latter,  as  they  entered  the  island  in  a  more  im* 
proved  s^e,  brought  with  them  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  agriculture;  which,  however,  only  pre-, 
vailed  in  their  own  countries;  the  Brigantes  still 
continued  their  ancient  way  of  life  by  pasturage 
and  hunting.  In  this  respect  alone  they  differed  ; 
so  that  what  we  shall  say  in  treating  of  their  man- 
ners is  equally  applicable  to  both.  And  though 
&e  Britains  were  further  divided  into  an  innume- 
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^pQ^    rable  Q^qltitude  of  lesser  tribes  and  nations,  yet  all 
^     ,  bebg  the  branches  of  these  two  stocks,  it  is  not 
to  our  purpose  to  consider  them  more  minutely. 

Brit^iin  wa^  in  the  tinie  of  Julius  Cssar^  what  it 
is  at  thi&  day  in  climate  and  natural  advantages^ 
te^pejate,  and  reasonably  fertile.  But  destitute 
of  all  those  improvements,  which  in  a  succession  of 
ages  it  has  received  from  ingenuity,  from  com- 
merce,^ from  riches  and  luxury,  it  tlien  wore  a  very 
rough  afid  savage  appearance.  The  country, 
forest  or  marsh ;  the  habitation3,  cottages ;  the 
cities,  hiding-places  ia  woods;  the  people  nakefl, 
or  only  covered  with  skins;  their  sole  employment, 
P^turage  and  hunting.  They  painted  their  bodies- 
for  ornament  or  terrour,  by  a  custom  general 
amon^  ajl  savag^.  nations ;  who  being,  passionately 
fond  of  show,  and  finery,  alad  having  no  object  but 
their  naked  bodies,  on,  which  to  exercise  this  dis- 
ppsitipn^  have  in  all  -times  painted,  or  cut  their 
akios,  according  to  their  ideas  of  ornan^ent.  They 
shaved  the  beard  on  the<  chin;  that  on  the  upper 
lip  was  suffi^r^d  to  remaiui  and  grow  to  an  extra-* 
ordinary  length,. to  favour  the  magjiel  appearance, 
in  which  they  placed  their.,  glory.  They  were  in 
their  natural  temper  not  unlike  the  <}a^9 ;  impa- 
tient, fiery,  inconstant^  ostentatious^  boastful,  fond 
erf  novelty ;  and  like  all  barbariaps!,  A^rce^.  treache- 
rous, and  cruel.  Theur  arm*,  weye  sl^m:t  javelins, 
small,  sl^ields  of  a,al|glit  tQxtMre^  apd^greatcuttingt 
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&wori}s   with  a    blunt   point,   after    the  Gaulish  chap. 
fashion.  ^    ^^• 

Their  cbie&  went  to*  battle  in  chariots^  notunart- 
fuUy  cootrived,.nor  unskilfully  managed.  I  cannot 
help  thiuking  it  something  extraordinary,  and  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Britains  should 
have  been  so  expert  in  the  fabrick  of  those  chariots, 
when  thay.seem  utterly  ignorant  in  all  other  me- 
chanicjc  arts:,  but  thus  it  is  delivered  to  us.  They 
had  also  horse,  though  df  no  gre^U;  reputation,  in 
their  armies.  Tiiere  foot  was  without  heavy  ar-^ 
mour;  it  was  no  firm  body;  nor  instructed  to 
preserve  their  ranks,  to  make  their  evolutions,  or 
to  obey  their  commanders ;  but  in  tolerating  hard- 
ships^ in 'dexterity  oS  forming,  ambuscades,  (the  art 
military  of  savages)' they  are  said  to  have  excelled. 
A  natural  ferocity,  and  an  impetuous  onset,  stood 
them  in  the:  place  of>dbeip]iDei 

It  is  very  difficult,  at  this^iistance  of  time,  and> 
with  so  little  iafcrmalipn,  to  discern  clearly  what* 
sort  ofcivil.goYemment;  pratrailed  among  tfae-aiit 
cient  Britains.    In  all-  very  uncultivatedi  countrie^/'> 
as  society  i»  no^dose  nor  intricate^  norpro^tty^ 
very  valuable,  liberty  subsii^ts  with  few  i^trakits/ 
The  natural  eqtmbty  of  mankind  appearsy  aAdMs"^: 
asserted  :  and  therefore  there  are  but  obscure  lines  ' 
o£'  any  form  of;  govemment.     In  every  society  »of 
this  sopt  the  natural  coinnexions  at^^'the.  saito  as 
in  others^    tboM^  the   political  ties   ar^    weak« 
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BOOK    Among  such  barbarians;  therefore,  though  there  » 

^* ^  little  authority  in  the  magistrate,  there  is  often 

great  power  lodged,  or  rather  left,  in  the  father ; 
for,  as  among  the  Gauls,  so  among  the  Britains  he 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  own  family, 
over  his  children  and  his  servants. 

But  among  freemen  and  heads  of  families  causes 
of  all  sorts  seem  to  have  been  decided  by  the 
Druids :  they  summoned  and  dissolved  all  the 
publick  assemblies ;  they  alone  bad  the  power  of 
capital  punishments,  and  indeed  seem  to  have  had 
the  sole  execution  and  interpretation  of  whatever 
laws  subsisted  among  this  people.  In  this  respect 
the  Celtick  nations  did  not  greatly  differ  from 
others,  except  that  we  view  them  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  society.  Justice  was  in  all  countries  ori- 
ginally administered  by  the  priesthood;  nor  indeed 
could  laws  in  their  first  feeble  state  have  either 
authority  or  sanction,  so  as  to  compel  men  to  re- 
linquish their  natural  independence,  had  they  not 
appeared  to  come  down  to  them  enforced  by 
beings  of  more  than  hmnan  power.  The  first 
openings  of  civility. have  been  every  where  made 
by  religion.  Amongst  the  Romans,  the  custody 
and  interpretation  of  the  laws  continued  solely  in 
the  college  of  the  pontiff  for  above  a  century*. 

The  time,  in  which  the  Druid  priesthood  was 
instituted,  is  unknown.    It  probably  rose,  like  other 

Digest  lib.  I.  tit,  ii.     De  origine  et  processu  juris,  2. 
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institutions  of  that  kind,  from  low  and  obscure  be-  chap. 
ginnings;  and  acquired  from  time,  and  the  labours  ^•'• 
of  able  men,  a  form,  by  which  it  extended  itself 
so  far,  and.  attained  at  length  so  mighty  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  a  fierce,  and  otherwise 
ungovernable,  people.  Of  tlie  place  where  it  arose, 
there  is  somewhat  less  doubt :  Caesar  mentions  it 
as  the  common  opinion,  that  this  institution  began 
in  Britain ;  that  there  it  always  remained  in  the 
highest  perfection,  and  that  from  thence  it  diffused 
Itself  into  Gaul.  I  own  I  find  it  not  easy  to 
assign  any  tolerable  cause,  why  an  order  of.  so 
much  authority,  and  a  discipline  so  exact,  should 
have  passed  from  the  more  barbarous  people  to 
the  more  civilized;  from  the  younger  to  the  older; 
from  the  colony  to  the  mother  country  :  but  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  early  extinction  of  thi» 
order,  and  that  general  contempt,  in  which  the  Ro« 
mans  held  all  the  barbarous  nations,  should  have 
left  these  matters  obscure  and  full  of  difficul^. 

The  Druids  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the 
body  of  the  people ;  and  they  were  exempted  from 
all  the  inferiour  and  burthensome  offices  of  society, 
that  they  might  be  at  leisure  to  attend  the  im* 
portant  duties  of  their  own  charge.  They  were 
chosen  out  of  the  beat  families,  and  from  the 
young  men  of  the  most  promising  talents ;  a  regu- 
lation, which  placed  and  preserved  them  in  a 
respectable  light  with  the  world.  None  were  ad- 
mitted 
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BOOK  -mitted  into  this  order  but  after  a  long  and  labo- 
rious noviciate,  which  made  the  character  vene- 
rable in  their  own  eyes  by  the  time  and  difficulty 
of  attaining  it.  They  were  much  devoted  to  3oU- 
tude,  and  thereby  acquired  that  abstracted  and 
thoughtful  air,  which  is  so  imposing  iipon  the 
vulgar.  And  when  they  appeared  in  publick,  it 
was  seldom,  and  only  on  3ome  great  occasion ;  in 
the  sacrifices  of  the  gods,  or  on  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. They  prescribed  medicine;  they  formed 
the  youth ;  they  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  dead ; 
they  foretold  events ;  they  exercised  themselves  in 
magick.  They  were  at  once-  the  priests,  law- 
giversy  and  physicians  of  their  nation ;  and  conse- 
qoeiitly  concentred  in  themselves  aU  that  respect, 
that  men  have  diffusively  for  those,  who  heal  their 
diseases,  protect  their  property,  or  reconcile  them 
to  thQ  Divinity.  What  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  stability  and  power  of  this  order  was  the 
extent  of  its  foundation,  and  the  regularity  and 
proportion  of  its  sti^ucture.  It  took  in  both  sexes ; 
and  the  feouite  Druids  were  in  nO  l^s  esteem  for 
tilieir  knowledge  and  sanctity  than  the  males.  It 
vvas  divided  into  several  subordinate  ranks  and 
classes ;  and  they  all  depended  upon  a  chief  or 
Arch- Druid,  who  was  elected  to  his  place  witik 
^eat  authority  and  pre-eminence  for  life.  They 
were,  furtber  armed  with  a  power  of  interdicting 
from  their  sacrifice,   or    excommunicating,    anjr 
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obnoxious  persons.  This  interdiction,  so  similar  to  chap. 
that  used  by  the  ancient  Athenians,  and  to  that  ^^^ 
since  practised  among  Christians,  was  followed  by 
an  exclusion  from  all  the  benefits  of  civil  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  was  accordingly  the  most  dreadlsd  oif 
all  pnnishments.  This  ample  authority  was  in 
general  usefully  exerted ;  by  the  interposition  of 
the  Druids,  differences  were  composed,  and  wars 
ended;  and  the  minds  of  the  fierce  Northern 
people,  being  reconciled  to  each  other  under  the 
influence  of  religion,  united  with  signal  effect 
against  their  common  enemies. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  they 
called  Bards,  who  delivered  in  songs  (their  only 
history)  the  exploits  of  their  heroes;  and  who 
composed  those  verses,  which  contained  the  secrets 
of  druidical  discipline,  their  principles  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  tlieir  astronomy,  and  the 
mystical  rites  of  tlieir  religion.  These  verses  in 
all  probability  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras ;  to  those  of  Phocy- 
Kdes,  Orpheus,  and  other  remnants  of  the  most 
tocient  Greek  poets.  The  Druids,  even  in  Gaul, 
where  they  were  not  altogether  ignorant^  of  the 
use  of  letters,  in  order  to  preserve  their  knowledge 
in  greater  respect,  committed  none  of  their  pre- 
cepts to  writing.  The  proficiency  of  their. pupils 
was  estimated  principally  by  the  number  of  techni^ 
eal  verses,  which  they  retained  in  their  memory : 
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BOOK  a  circumstance,  that  shows  this  discipline  rather 
J^  calculated  to  preserve  with  accuracy  a  few  plain 
maxims  of  ti*aditionary  science,  than  to  improve, 
and  extend  it  And  this  is  not  the  sole  cir- 
cumstance, which  leads  us  to  believe  that  amodg 
them  learning  had  advanced  no  further  than  its 
infancy. 

The  scholars  of  the  Druids,  like  those  of  Py- 
thagoras, were  carefully  enjoined  a  long  and  reli- 
gious silence;  for  if  barbarians  come  to  acquire 
any  knowledge,  it  is  rather  by  instruction^  than 
examination ;  they  must  therefore  be  silent  Py- 
thagoras in  the  rude  times  of  Greece  required 
silence  in  his  disciples ;  but  Socrates,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  the  Athenian  refinement,  spoke  less  than 
his  scholais;  every  thing  was  ^disputed  in  the 
Academy. 

'The  Druids  are  scud  to  be  very  expert  in  astro- 
nomy, in  geography,  and  in  all  parts  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge.  And  authors  speak,  in  a  very 
exaggerated  strain,  of  their  excellence  in  these, 
and  in  many  other  sciences.  Some  elemental 
knowledge  I  suppose  they  had ;  but  I  can  scarcely 
be  persuaded,  that  their  learning  was  either  deep 
or  extensive.  In  all  countries  where  druidism  was 
professed,  the  youth  were  generally  instructed  by 
that  order;  and  yet  was  there  little  either  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  in  their  way  of  life,  or  their 
works  of  art,  that  demonstrates  profound  science^ 

or 
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or  particularly  mathematical  skill.  Britain,  where  chaf. 
their  discipline  was  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  i^- 
which  was  therefore  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  ^"^"""^ 
Gaul,  as  an  oracle  in  druidical  questions,  was 
more  barbarous  in  all  other  respects  than  Gaul 
itself,  or  than  any -other  country  then  known  in 
Europe.  Those  piles  of  rude  magnificence,  Stone- 
henge  and  Abury,  are  in  vain  produced  in  proof 
of  their  n^athematical  abilities.  These  vast  struc- 
tures have  nothing,  which  can  be  admired,  but  th6 
greatness  of  the  work ;  and  they  are  not  the  only 
instances  of  the  great  things,  which  the  mere 
labour  of  many  hands  united,  and  persevering  in 
their  purpose,  may  accomplish  with  very  little  help 
from  mechanicks.  This  may  be  evinced  by  tho 
immense  buildings,  and  the  low  state  of  the  sciences^ 
among  the  original  Peruvians. 

The  Druids  were  eminent,  above  all  the  philoso- 
phick  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  for  their  care  in  im- 
pressing the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  on 
the  minds  of  their  people,  as  an  operative  and  lead- 
ing principle.  This  doctrine  was  inculcated  on  the 
scheme  of  transmigration*,  which  some  ima^ne 
them  to  have  derived  from  Pythagoras*  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  resort  to  any  particular 
teacher  for  an  opinion,  which  owes  its  birth  to  the 
weak  struggles  of  unenlightened  reason,  and  to 
mistakes  natural  to  the  human  mind.  The  idea  of 
the  soul's  immortality  is  indeed  ancient,  universal, 
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and  in  a  manner  inheFent  in  our  nature :  but  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  rude  people  to  conceive'  any  odier 
mode  of  existence  than  one  similar  tx)  what  they 
had  experienced  in  life;  nor  any  othter  Morld  as 
the  scene  of  such  an  existence,  but  this  we  inhabit, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  which  the  mind  extends 
itself  with  great  difficulty.  Admiration^  indeed,  was 
able  to  exalt  to  heaven  a  few  selected  heroes:  it 
did  not  seem  absurd,  that  those,  who  in  their  mor* 
tal  state  had  distinguished  themselves  as  superiour 
and  over-ruling  spirits,  sliould  after  death  ascend 
to  that  sphere,  ivhich  influences  and  governs  every 
thing  below ;  or  that  the  proper  abode  of  beings,  at 
once  so  illustrious  and  permanent,  should  he  in  that 
part  of  nature,  in  which  they  had  always  observed 
the  greatest  splendour  and  the  least  mutadon.  But 
on  ordinary  occasions  it  was  natural  some  should 
imagine,  that  the  dead  retired  mto  a  remote  coun- 
try, separated  from  the  living  by  seas  or  mountains. 
It  was  nalival  that  some  should  foUow  tbeir  imagi* 
nation  with  a  simplicity  still  purer,  and  pursue  th« 
aoulfi  of  men  no  further  than  the  se^kdchres,  in 
which  their  bodies  had  been  depoflited.*;  whilst 
others  of  deeper  penetiration,  observiog  that  bodk^ 
worn  out  by  age,  or  destroyed  by  accident,  stM 
affocdedithe  materials  for  generating  ncfw.onrs,  con* 
duded  likewise,  that  a  soul  being  disbdgsd  did  not 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Quett.  lib.  v 
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wholly  perish,  but  was  destined,  by  a  similar  revo-  chap. 
lutibn  in  nature,  to  act  a^n,  and  to  animate  some  *i- 
other  body.  This  last  principle  gave  rise  to  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration ;  but  we  ^ust  not  pre- 
sume of  course,  that  where  it  prevailed  it  neces- 
sarily excluded  the  other  opinions;  for  it  is  not  .re- 
mote from  tlie  usual  procedure  9^  the  human  mmd, 
blending,  in  obscure  matters,  imagination  and  rea- 
floning  together,  to  unite  ideas  the  most  inconsistent 
Wh6n  Holner  represents  the  ghosts  of  his  heroes 
appearing  at  the  sacrifices  of  Ulysses,  hie  supposes 
them  endued  with  life,  sensation,  and  a  capacity  of 
moving,  but  he  Kas  joined  to  these  powers  of  livinjg 
existence  unconieliness,  want  of  strength,  want'«rif 
distinction,  the  characteristicks  of  a  dead  carcass. 
This  is  what  the  mind  fs  apt  to  do;  it  is  very  apt 
to  confound  thfe  ideas  of  the  surviving  soul  and. the 
dead  body.  The  vulgar  have  always,  antd.  stijl  do 
confound  these  very  irreconcileable  ideas.  They 
lay  the  scene  of  apparitibhs  iiv  church-yards;  they 
habit  tiile  ghost  in  a  shroud ;  and  it  appears, in  all 
the  ghastly  paleness  of  a  corpse.  A  contradiction 
of  this  kind  iias  g^veu  ris^  to  a  dbui>t9  whether  the 
Druids  did  hi  realify  hold  tlie  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gratibii.  There  is  }i6sitive  testimbny  that  they  did 
bold  it;  There  is  also  testimony  as  positive,  that 
tndy  buried,  Or  burned  with  the  dead,  utensils,  aqns, 
slaves,  aiid  whatever  mi^ht  be  judg^  useful  to 
them,  as  if  th^y  were  to  be  removed  into  a  separate  . 
YOL.  %.  O  ,  state 
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State.  They  might  have  held  both  these  opinions; 
and  we  ought  not  to  lie  surprised  to  find  errour 
inconsistent. 

The  objects  of  the  Druid  worship  were  fnany,. 
In  this  respect  they  did  not  differ  from  other 
heathens ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  in  general 
their  ideas  of  divine  mattiers  were  more  exalted 
than  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  that 
they  did  not  fall  into  an  idolatry  so  coarse  and 
vulgar.  That  their  gods  should  be  represented 
under  a  human  form,  they  thought  derogatory  to 
beings  uncreated  and  imperishable.  To  confine, 
what  can  endure  no  limits,  witiiin  walls  and  roofs, 
they  judged  absurd  and  impious.  In  these  par- 
ticulars there  was  something  refined,  and  suitable 
enough  to  a  just  idea  of  the  Divinity.  But  the  rest 
wa^  not  equal.  Some  notions  they  had,  like  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  of  a  Being  eternal  and 
itifinite;  but  they  also,  like  the  greatest  pait  of 
mankind,  paid  their  worship  to  inferiour  objects, 
from  the  nature  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
always  tending  downwards. 

The  first  and  chief  objects  of  their  worship  were 
the  elements;  and,  of  the  elements,  fire,  as  tlie 
most  pure,  active,  penetrating,  and  what  gives  life 
and  energy  to  all  the  rest,  Among  fires,  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  the  sun,  as  the  most  glorious 
visible  being,  and  the  fountain  of  all  life.  Next 
they  venerated  the  moon,  aiid  the  planets.  After 
>      •  '  ^         ^  fire, 
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fire,  water  was  held  in  reverence.  This,  when  chap. 
pure,  and  ritually  prepared,  was  supposed  to  wash  ^^' 
away  all  sins,  and  to  qualify  the  priest  to  approach 
the  altar  of  the  gods  with  more  acceptable  prayers; 
washing  with  water  being  a  type  natural  enough 
of  inward  cleansing  and  purity  of  mind.  They 
also  worshipped  fountains  and  lakes  and  rivers. 

Oaks  were  regarded  by  this  sect  with  a  particular 
veneration,  as  by  their  greataess,  their  shade,  their 
stability,  and  duration,  not  ill  representing  the  per- 
fections of  the  Deity.  From  the  great  reverence, 
in  which  they  held  this  tree,  it  is  thought  their 
name  of  Druids  is  derived,  the  word  Deru  in  the 
Celtick  langviage  signifying  an  oak.  But  their  re- 
verence was  nqt  wholly  confined  to  this  tree.  All 
forests  were  held  sacred;  and  many  particular  plants 
were  respected,  as  endued  with  a  particular  holi- 
ness. No  plant  was  more  revered  than  the  misle- 
toe ;  especially  if  it  grew  on  the  oak ;  not  only  be? 
cause  it  is  rarely  foiind  upon  that  tree,  but  because 
the  oak  was  among  the  Druids  peculiarly  sacred. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  they  searched  for 
this  plant,  and  when  it  was  found,  great  rejoidng 
ensued ;  it  was  approached  with  reverence ;  it  was 
cut  with  a  golden  hook ;  it  was  not  suffered  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  but  received  vrith  great  care  and 
solemnity  upon  a  white  garment. 

In  ancient  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the' pro- 
fession of  physick  was  annexed  to  the  prie&thood. 
Men  imagined  that  all  their  diseases  were  inflicted 
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BOOK  ^y  ^^  immediajte  dbpleasure  of  the  Deity^siid 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  remedy  would  moot 
probably  proceed  from  those,  who  were  particulaily 
employed  m  his  service.  Whatever,  for  tlie  same 
reason,  was.  found  of  efficacy  to  avert  or  cure  dis- 
tempers was  considered  as  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  Divinity,  Medicine  was  always  joined  with 
magiclt ;  no  remedy  was  administered  without 
mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation.  The  use  of 
plants  and  herbs,  both  in  medicinal  and  ma^cal 
practices,  was  early  and  general.  The  misle^oe, 
pointed  out  by  its  very  peculiar  appearance  and 
^manner  of  gix>wth,  must  have  struck  powerfully  on 
the  imagjbations  of  a  superstitious  people.  JtB 
virtues  may  have  been  soon  discovered.  It  has 
been  fully  j^pved  agains};  the  opinion  of  Gelsus^ 
that  internal  remedies  were  <rf  very  early  use*. 
Yet  if  it  had  not,  the  practice  of  the  iH'esent  savage 
nations  si^orts  the  probability  of  that  opinion. 
By  some  modem  auitboi^  the  misletoe  is  said  to  bo 
of  signal  service  in  the  cure  of  certain  convulsive  dis- 
tempexs,  which,  by  their  suddenness,  their  violence, 
and  their  unaccountable  symptoms,  have  been  ever 
considered  as  supernatural.  The  epilepsy  was  by 
^  Bpmaas  for  that  reason  called  Morlms  Soar; 
and  all  other  nations  have  regardbd  it  in  th^  san^e 
light  The  Druids  also  looked  upon  vervmn,  and 
some  o^er  plants  as  hcly^  and  probably  ibr  a 
sbqilar  reason. 

^S^e  dua point  in  ihe.Ditini  L^gotioaof  Mdetti 

The 
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The  other  objects  of  the  Drtiid  worship  were  chaf. 
chiefly  serpents  in  the  animal  world,  and  rude 
heaps  of  stoae^  or  great  pillars  without  polish  or 
scdpture,  in  the  inanimate.  The  serpent  by  his 
dangerous  qudities  is  not  ill  adapted  to  inspire  ter- 
roar ;  by  his  annual  renewals  to  raise  dditiiraiioh ; 
by  hb  n»ke»  easily  susceptible  of  many  figures,  to 
serve  for  a  Tariety  of  symbols,  and  by  all,  to  b^  ah 
okyect  of  relig^oos  observance :  accordingly  no  ob- 
ject of  idolatry  has  been  more  universal*.  And 
tbb  is  so  Batumi,  thut  serpent-veneration  seems  to 
be  risiiig  nggm  even  in  tlie  bosom  of  Mahome- 
tanismt. 

The  great  stones,  it  has  been  supposed,  were  ori- 
ffosi&y  motnments  of  ittustriops  men,  or  the  me- 
morials of  coniidemble  adions;  w  they  were  land- 
marks for  decidiag  the  bounds  of  fixed  prq)erty. 
In  time,  the  memory  of  the  persons  or  facts,  which 
these  stones  were  erected  to  perpetuate,  wore  away ; 
but  the  rererencc^  wUeh  custom  taxd  probably  cer- 
tflsi  peripdieiyi  cereiBieiiiSes  had  {M^seirved  for  those 
plaeeBy  was  not  so  soon  oUitbrated.  The  hkhiu^ 
ments  Aemselves  then  eashe  to  be  venerated ;  and 
not  the  less  because  the  reason  for  venerating 
them  was  no  k»iger  known.  The  landfnnark  was 
in  those  times  held  sacred  oniiecount  of  its  great 

*  U^  mmtrt  Mfii{»fii»tf»  mmf  v^  Star  ofn.  0i^o^i»  lAtym- «} 
m  mmyfmfStu.    Jiatia  Martyr  in  StUliogfleet't  OrigiD^l 
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BOOK    iises,  and  easily  passed  into  an  object  of  worship. 
Hence  the  god  Terminus  amongst  the  Romans.  • 
This  religious  observance  towards  rude  stones  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal  of  all  cus-  - 
toms.     Trs^es  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all, 
and  especially  ia  these  Northern,  nations;  and  to . 
this  day  in  Lapland,  where  heathenism  is  not  yet 
entirely  extirpated^  their  chief  divinity,  which  they 
.  call  *  Sl0r  JunkarCy  is  nothing  more  than  a  rude 
stone. 

Some  writers  among  the  moderns,  because  the 
Druids  ordinarily  made  no  use  of  images  in  their 
worship,  have  given  into  an  opinion,  that  their 
religion  was  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
But  this  is  no  just  consequence.  The  spirituality 
of  the  idea,  admitting  their  idea  to  have  been 
spiritual,  does  not  infer  the  unity  of  the  object.  All 
the  ancient  authors,  who  speak  of  this  order,  agree 
that,  besides  those  great  and  more  distingmshing 
objeets  of  their  worship  already  mentioned,  they 
had  gods  answerable  to  those  adored  hy  tiie  , 
Romans.  And  we  ^now  that  the  Northern  nations^ 
who  overrai^  the  Roman  empire,  had  in  £act  a 
great  plurality. of  gods,  whose  attributes,  though 
not  their  names,  bore  a.  close  analogy  to  the  idole 
of  the  Southern  world. 

The  Druids  performed  the  highest  act  of  re- 
ligion by  sacrifice,  agreeable  -to  the  custom  of  all 
other  nations.     They  not  only  offered  up  beasts, 
*  Scheffer's  Lapland,  p.  99^  the  trenriatita. 

but 
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but  even  human  victims;  a  barbarity  almost  uni-  CHAp. 
versal  in  the  heathen  world,  but  exercised  niore     ^^\'- 
uniformly,   and  with    circumstances    of    peculiar 
cruelty,  amongst  those  nations  where  the  religion 
of  the  Druids  prevailed.     They  held  that  the  life 
of  a  man  was  the  only  atonement  for*  the  life  qi 
a  man.    They  fifequently  ehclosied  a  number   of 
wretches,  some  captives,  some  criminals,  and,  when 
these  were  wanting,  even  innocent  victipis,  in  a 
gigantick  statue  of  wicker-wofk,  to  which  they  set 
fire,  and  invoked  their  deitie^  amidst  the  horrid  * 
cries  and  shrieks  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  shd'uts  of 
those,  who  assisted  at  this  tremendous  rite. 

There  were  none  among  the  '  ancients  more 
eminent  for  all  the  arts  of  diviiiation  than  the 
Druids.  Many  of  the  superstitious  practices  in 
use  to  this  day  among  the  country  people  for 
discovering  their  future  fortune  seem  to  be  remains 
of  Druidism.  Futurity  is  the  great  concern  of 
mankind.  Whilst  the  wise  and  learned  look  back 
upon  experience  and  history,  and  reason  from 
things  past  about  events  to  come,  it  is  natural  for 
the  rude  and  ignorant,  who  have  the  same  desires, 
without  the  same  reasonable  mcaiis  of  satisfaction, 
to  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  to  govern 
their  conduct  by  omens,  dreams  and  prodigies. 
The  Druids,  as  well  as  the  Etruscan  and  Roman 
priesthood,  attended  with  diligence  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  pecking  of  chickens,  and  the  entrails  of 

O  4  their 
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BOOK  their  animal  sacrificed    It  was  obvious  that  no 
^-      coDtemptible  progposticks  of  the  weather  were  to 
'  *-  be  takep  from  certain  mptiops  and  appearances  in 
birds  and  beasts  *.    A  people,  who  lived  mostly  in 
the  open  air,  tnust  have  been  well  skilled  in  these 
observations,     ^nd  as  cbange^fi  ii^  the  wetter 
iiduenced  inuch.  the  fortune  of  their  bundiiigp  or 
their  harvests^  which  w^]^  all  their  fortunes,  it  y^ 
-  easy  to  apjdy  th^  same  prpgposticks  to  every  event 
by  a  transition  very  natural  and  common ;  and  thus 
probably  arose  the  science  of  auspices,  which  for- 
merly guided  ttie  xieliberations  of  councils,  aad  the 
motions  of  armies,  though  now  they  only  serve,  and 
scarcely  serve,  to  amuse  the  vulgi^. 

The  Di[uid  temple  is  represented  to  hjave  been 
nothing  more  than  a  consecrated  wood.  The 
ancients  speak  of  no  other.  But  monuments  re- 
main,  which  show  that  the  Dniids^  were  not  in  tb|s 
respect  wholly  confined  to  croves*  They  had  also, 
a  species  of  building  which  inc  all  probability  was 
destined  to  religious  use.  This  sort  of  structure 
was  indeed  without  wajls  or  roof.  It  was  a  colon- 
nade, generally  circular,  of  huge  rude  stom^  some- 
times single,  sometimes  double;  sometimes  withf 
often  without,  an  architrave.  These  opcp  tafofi^ 
were  not  in  all  respects  peculiar  to  the  Northern 
nations.  Those  pfth^  Greeks,  which  were  d(^ic8^ 
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to  the  celestial  gods^  ought  in  strictness  to  have  cha?. 
had  no  roof,  and  were  thence  called.  Hifpathm  *•     ^^' 

Many  of  these  monuments  remain  in  'the  British 
Islands^  curious  for  their  antiquity,  or  astonishing 
for  the  greatness  of  the  work ;  enormous  masses  of* 
rock,  SO' poised  as  to  be  set  in  motion  with  the 
sligjhtest  touch,  yet  not  to  be  pushed  from  their 
place  by  a  very  great  power ;  vast  altars,  peculiar 
and  mystical  in  their  structure,  thrones,  basins,  ^ 
heaps  or  keams ;  and  a  variety  of  other  works, 
displaying  a  wild  industry,  and  a  strange  mixture 
of  ingenuity  and  rudeness.     But  they  af  e  all  worthy 
of  attention;  not  only  as  such  monuments  often  clear 
up  the  darkness,  and  supply  the  defects,  of  history, 
but  as  they  lay  open  a  noble  field  of  speculation  . 
for  those,  who  study  the  changes,  which  have 
happened  in  the  manners,  .opinions,  and  scieoces  of 
men,  and  ^ho  think  them  as  worthy  of  regard 
as.  the  fortune  of  wars,  apd  the.  revolutions*  of 
fcmgdoms. 

The  short  account,  which  I  have  here  given, 
does  npt  contain  the  whole  of  what  is  hdrUded  doi^m. 
to  us  by  ancient  writers,  or  discQv^ed  by  mo4eni 
research,  concerning  this  remarkp.ble  order.     But. 
I  have  selected  those,  which  appear  to  me  the 

*  Decor  perficitur  statione,  cum  Jovi/fulgari,  et  ccclo  et 
folt  et  Ivns  «dificia  sab  divo,  bypathraqoe  constitaiuitiir. 
Honun  cniifi  et  i pecies  et  efifectus  in  a|)ertQ.nMpn4o  atque  lof  enti 
pnesentes  vidimos.    Vitruv.  de  Archite<;t,  p,  6»  de  I^e^. 
Antwerp. 
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BOOK  most  striking  features,  and  such  as  throw  the  strong- 
^'  est  light  on  the  genius  and  true  character  of  the 
Druidical  institution.  In  some  respects  it  was 
undoubtedly  very  singular ;  it  stood  out  more  from 
the  body  of  the  people  than  the  priesthood  of  other 
nations ;  land  their  knowledge  and  policy  appeared 
the  more  striking  by  being  contrasted  with  the 
great  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  the  people,  over 
whom  they  presided.  But,  notwithstanding  some 
peculiar  appearances  and  practices,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  a  great  conformity  between  tliis  and 
the  ancient  orders,  which  have  been  established 
for  the  purposes  of  religion  in  almost  all  countries. 
For  to  say  nothing  of  the  resemblance,  which  many 
have  traced  between  this  and  the  ^J^e wish  priest- 
hood, the  Persian  Magi,  and  the  Indian  Bracb- 
mans,  it  did  not  so  greatly  differ  from  the  Roman 
priesthood  either  in  the  original  objects,  or  in  the 
general  mode  of  worship,  or  in  the  constitution  of 
their  hierarchy.  In  the  original  institution  neither 
of  these  nations  had  the  use  of  images ;  the  rul^s 
of  Ihe  Salian  as  well  as  Druid  discipline  were 
delivered  in  verse;  both  orders  were  under  an 
elective  head ;  and  both  were  for  a  long  time  the 
lawyers  of  their  country.  So  that  when  the  order 
of  Druids  was  suppressed  by  the  Emperours,  it  was 
rather  from  a  dread  of  an  influence  incompatible 
with  the  Roman  government,  than  from  any  dislike 
of  their  religious  Opinions. 
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CHAP.   Ill- 
The  Reduction  ofBtkain  by  the  Homans. 

nr^HE'  death   of  Caesar,  and   thfe   civil  wairs,  chap. 
-*-'    which  ensued,  afforded  foreign  nations  some     m* 
respite  from  the  Roman   ambition.      Augustus^ 
having  restored  peace  to  mankind,  seems  to  haye 
made  it  a  settled  maxim  of  his  reign  not  to  extend 
the  empire.     He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
new  monarchy;  and  he  was  more  solicitous  to' 
confirm  it  by  the  institutions  of  sound  policy,  than 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  its  dominion.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  plan  Britam  was  neglected. 

Tiberius  came  a'  regular  successor  to  an  estab- 
lished government     Biit  his  politicks  were  dictated 
rather  by  his  character  than  his  situation.     He  was 
a  lawful  prmce,  and  he  acted  on  the  maxims  of  an 
usurper.     Having  made  it  a  rule  never  to  remove" 
far  from  the  capital,  and  jealous  of  every  repu- 
tation, which  seemed  too  great  for  the  iheasiire  of 
a  subject,  he  neither  undertook  any  enterprise  of 
moment  in  his  own  person,  nor  cared  to  commit " 
the  conduct  of  it  to  another.     There' was  Tittle  in' 
a  British  triumph,  that  could  affect  a  temper  like 
that  of  Tiberius.  .  -      • 

His  successor  Caligula  was  not  influenced  by 

this, 
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jiooK  this,  nor  indeed  by  any  regular  system ;  for  having 
!•  undertaken  an  expedition  to  Britain  without  any 
determinate  view,  he  abandoned  it  on  the  point  of 
execution  without  reason..  And  adding  ridicule  to 
kis  disgrace^  bis  aoldiers  returned  to  Rome  loaded 
with  shells.  These  spoils  he  displayed  as  the 
ornaments  of  a  triumph,  which  he  cdebrated  ow 
the  ocean,  if  in  all  these  particulars  we  may  trust 
to  the  historians  of  that  time,  who  relate  thingi 
almost  bcredible  of  the  foUy  of  their  masters,  aq4 
the  patience  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  the  Roman  people,  however  de^j^nerate, 
s^U  retcuned  much  of  their  martial  spirit;  and  as 
the  Emperours  held  their  power  almost  en^eLy  by 
the  affection  of  the  soldiery,  they  found  themadves 
often  obUged  to  such  enterprises  as  lo^t  prove 
them  no  improper  heads  of  a  military  constitution. 
An  exp^tian  to  Britain  was  well  adapted  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  this  ostentatioas  policy^ 
The  country  was  remote,  and  litde  known;  so  that  • 
every  exploit  there,  as  if  achieved  in  another 
'  worid,.  appeared  at  Rome  with  double  pomp  antt 
lustre  J  whilst  the  sea,  which  divided  Antam  from 
tbe  continent^  prevented  a  fiulure  in  that  island 
bvfXk  beto^foUowed  by  any  consequences  alamung. 
ta  tbe  body  of  the  empire.  A  pretext  waa  not 
wKfltiQg  tot  this  war.  The  maritime  Britain^^i^Uie 
tba  Inmir  of  the  Roman  arms  renaimd  fresh 
24  uptn 
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Upon  their  minds,  continued  regularly  to  pay  the  crap. 
tribute  imposed  by  Cajsar.  But  the  generation,"  ^*^v 
^  which  experienced  that  war,  having  passed  away, 
tha^  which  succeeded,  felt  the  burthen,  but  knew 
from  rumour  only  the  superiority,  which  had  im- 
posed it  And  being  very  ignorant,  as  of  all  things 
else,  so  of  t!ie  true  extent  of  the  Roman  power, 
they  were  not  afraid  to  provoke  it  by  discontinuing 
the  payment  of  the  tribute. 

^This  gave^  Occasion  to  the  Emperour  Claudioa^    a.  ll« 
ninety-seven  years  after  the    first  expedition  of     43* 
Ca»ar,  to. invade  Britain  in  person,  and  with  a 
j^eat  army.     But  he,  having  rather  surveyed  then 
conducted  the  war,  left  in  a  short  time  the  manage- 
ment of  it  to  his  legate  Plautius,  who  subdued, 
without  much  difficulty,  those  countries,  whidi  lay 
to  the  Southward  of  the  Thames,  the  beat  culti- 
vated and  most  accessible  parts  of  the  island.    But 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rough  inland  oeuntries,  the 
people  cattbd  Cattivellauni,  made  a  more  strenuous 
opposition.    They  were  under  the  command  of 
X^aractacus,   a   chief  iji  great  and  just  renown 
anMYlgst  All^tbe  British  tiationi.    This  leader  wisely 
adjtisled  his  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  circum-^ 
stanch  of  his  savage  subjects  andhia  rude  country. 
Plautius  obtained'  no  decisive  advanlSages  over  him. ' 
Re  opposed'  OstoriUs  SbipUla,  who  9ucceeded  that 
geteral;  with  the  same  bravery,  but  with  unequal 
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success.  For  he  ivas,  after  various  turns  of  fortuney 
obliged  to  abandon  his  dominions,  which  Ostorius 
at  length  subdued  and  disarmed. 

This  bulw&rk  of  the  British  freedom  being  over- 
turned, Ostorius  ^vas  not  afraid  to  enlarge  his  plan. 
Not  content  with  disarming  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
he  proceeded  to  the  same  extremities  with  th^e 
nations,  who  had  been  always  quiet,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  an  alliance,  lay  ripening  for 
subjection.  This  fierce  people,  who  looked  upon 
their  arms  as  their  only  valuable  possessions,  re- 
'fiised  to  submit  to  terms  as  severe  as  the  most 
absolute  conquest  could  impose.  They  unaiu- 
mously  entered  into  a  league  ag^nst  the  Romans^ 
But  their  confederacy  w^as  either  not  sufl5ciently 
strong  or  fortunate  to  resist  so  able  a  commander; 
and  only  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  from  a  more 
comprehensive  victory,  to  extend  the  Ropian  pro- 
vince a  considerable  way  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  parts  of  the  island.  The  frontiers  of  this 
acquisition,  which  extended  along  the  rivers  Severn 
and  Nen,  he  secured  by  a  chain  of  forts  and 
stations :  the.  inland  parts  he  quieted  by  the  settle* 
ment  of  colonies  of  his  veteran  troops  at  Maldon 
and  Verulam  ;  and  such  was  the  beginning  of  those 
establishments,  which  afterw;ards  became  so  nu^ 
merous  in  Britain.  This  commander  was  the.firsf^ 
who  traced  in  this  island  a  plan  of  settlement  and 
civil  policy  to  concur  with  his  military  operations. 

For 
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For  after  he  bad  settled  these  colonies,  considering  chap. 
with  what  difficulty  any,  and  especially  an  uncivi-  ^  JJ^ 
lized,  people  are  brcfke  into  submission  to  a  foreign 
government,  he  imposed  it  on  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  British  nations  in  a  more  indirect 
manner.  He  placed  them  under  kings  of  their 
own  race ;  and  whilst  he  paid  this  compliment  to 
their  pride,  he  secured  their  obedience  by  the 
interested  fidelity  of  a  prince^  who  knew  that,  as 
he  owed  the  beginning,  so  he  depended  for  tb^ 
duration,  of  his  authority  wholly  upon  their  favour. 
Such  was  the  dignity  and  extent  of  the.  Roman 
policy,  that  they  could  number  even  royalty  itself 
amongst  their  instruments  of  servitude. 

Ostorius  did  not  confine  himself  within  the 
boundaries  of  these  rivers.  He  observed  that  the 
Silur^,  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  one  of  the 
most  martial  tribes  in  Britain,  were  yet  unhurt  and 
almost  untouched  by  the  war.  He  could  expect 
to  make  no  progress  to  the  Northward,  whilst  aja 
enemy  of  such  importance  hung  upon  his  rear; 
especially  as  they  were  now  commanded  by 
Caractacus,  who  preserved  the  spirit  of  a  prinde, 
though. he  had  lost  his  dominions;  and  fled  firoo) 
natron  to  nation,  \yherever  hecquld  find.a  barnier 
erected  against  the.  Romans.  His  charactei? 
obtained  him  reception  and  commai^cl. ; 

Though  the  Silures,  thus  hea^e^,  did  eyery 
thing,  that  became  their  martial  rj^utatiqn^  bath 

in 
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BOOK  in  the  choice  and  defence  of  their  posts,  the  Rb- 
mans,  by  their  discipline  and  the  weight  and  ex- 
cellence of  their  arms,  prevailed  over  the  naked 
bravery  of  this  gallant  people,  and  defeated  them 

A.  D.  in  a  great  battle.  Caractacils  was  soon  after  be- 
5^'  trayed  into  their  hands,  and  conveyed  to  llonnffe. 
The  merit  of  the  prisoner  was  the  sole  ornament  of 
a  triumph,  celebrated  over  an  indigent  people, 
headed  by  a  gallant  chief.  The  Romans  crowded 
eagerly  to  behold  the  man,  who  with  ihferiour 
forces,  and  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  world,  had 
so  many  years  stood  up  against  the  weight  of  theiV 
empire. 

As  the  arts  of  adulation  iriiprov6d  in  proportion 
'as  the  real  grandeur  6f  Romfe  declined,  this  ad- 
vantage was  compared  to  th^  greatest  conquests  in 
the  most  flouriishing  tihies  of  th6  republic^ ;  and 
so  fdr  as  regarded  iM  personal  merit  of  Cdi-acta- 
tftetiii,  it  t6tld  not  be  to6  hi^Iy  ratedi  Be^ng 
fetought  befbiie  tlie  £mper6ur,  he  behaved  with  sut^ 
liittttly  fortiftlde,  aiiff  sp6ke  of  hh  fortn^Y  afeffons, 
atid  hisi  present  condition,  with  so  muCh  pteih 
.  fensie,  ati*  unaffected  dighity,  tihat  hq  niov^d  the 
(iorhpaissiion  of  t)i6  Emperour',  Who  remidi^  much 
€^  that'  sevi^rit^,  which  th^*  RouiatiS  formerly  e^ter- 
dscJd  ajJdn  tH^  captives:  Rbnde  was  nbw  a  mo^ 
narchy,  and  that  fiei'cfi  republicaii  spirit  waS 
aMted,  Which^  Hatt*  ndtller  ffeeliiig  ncJr  resp^tt  for 
tlte  chMttfeif^bf  urffdrtunate  sttvc'reigtiai 

The 
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The  Silures  were  not  reduced  by  the  loss  of  Ca-  chap. 
ractacus,  and  tiie  great  defeat  they  had  suffered,  s^^^^ 
They  resisted  every  measure  of  force  or  artifice,    a.  d. 
that  could  be  employed  against  them,  with  the     ^^' 
most  generous  obstinacy;    a  resolution,  in  which 
they  were  confirmed  by  some  imprudent  words  of 
the  legate,  threatening  to  extirpate,  or  what  ap* 
peared  to  them  scarcely  less  dreadful,  to  trans- 
plant their  nation.      Their  natural  bravery  thus 
hardened  into  despak,  and  inhabiting  a  country 
very  difficult  of  access,  they  presented  an  impe- 
netrable  barrier  to    the  progress  of  that   com- 
mander.     Insomuch  that  wasted    with  continual 
cares,  and  with  the  mortification  to  find  the  end  of 
his  affairs  solittie  answerable  to  the  splendour  of 
their  beginning,  Ostorius  died  of  grief;  aqd  left  lA 
things  in  confiision. 

The  legates,  who  succeeded  to  his  charge,  did 
l|tde  more,  for  about  sixty  years,  than  secure  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  province.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  the  command  in  Britain 
was  devolved  on  Suetonius  Paulinus,  a  soldier  of 
merit  and  experience;  who,  when  he  came  to 
view  the  theatre  of  his  fiiture  operations,  and  had 
well  considered  the  nature  of  the  country,  dis- 
cerned evidentiy  that  the  war  must  of  necessity  be 
protracted  to  a  great  length,  if  he  should  be 
obliged  to  penetre^  into  every  fastness,  to  which 
the  enemy  retired,  and  to   combat  their  flying 

VOL.  X.  It  parties 
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B^O  E  partje>OBe by  one.     He  tiierefbre  resolved  to  vaekc 
surk  m  Idoir  at  the  heand^  as  nust  of  course  disaU* . 
aJi  Ae  inforiaur  members. 

The  idlaqd  tben  called  Mons^  aow  Angkesey,  al 
tkat  time  wa»  Ito  fimcipsd  restdeace  of  Ihe  Druidsw 
Here  theitf  countild  were  held^  and  tiieir  eoxiif 
nmnds*  fitmr  lience  were  dispersed  among  all  tiMi 
BFitbh  natiooe.  PauUsus  proposed,  in  redueiiig 
tkJB  their  favourite  and  sacred  seat,  to  desdoy,  or 
at  least  greatly  to  weakeni  the  body  oi  the  Dcuida; 
and  tfaeneby  to  extioguiMi  the  great  actuatiag  poop 
cipie  of  all  tlie  Celtick  people,  and  thai,  which  wa» 
fllnmr  capable  of  cotBoiuiiieatifig  order  and  energy 
tti  Ubeb  opcMtions. 

WfaM  Ae  RomsBi  troops  were  passing  that 
^bailV  whteh  divides  this  isknd  ftom  the  contioeofi 
of  Britain^  they  halted  on  a  sudden;  not  checkedl 
by  the  reaiatance  of  tbe  encny)  b«t  ni^nded  by 
ft  spectacle  of  an  tmosual  aad  altogether  aurprisiiis 
nature.  Oh  evei^  side  of  the  Britash  army  wevci 
mmk  bands  of  Dnmb  m  tbev  aioit  sacred 
MToandng  tfan  tooops,  lifkiiig  their  hoodi  te  U 
ton,  devoting  to  death  their  twai^in,^  emd  aoimatii^ 
tbeir  disciples  to  rdiigbut  phaenay  fay  tbeiattcotitit 
eensmooaea  of  a  savage  ritual^  and  tim  bomd 
■lysterioi  cf  a  superstition  fiumKer  wiftii  bteod;* 
The  female  Bruids  also  motod  about  kt  a  troiAlad 
order,  tke]r  kur  disiieveUei^  tksir  ganMnta  toaa^ 
tordies   in   tbeir  faandb,  aad   with  aa   booroar^ 

oiGreesed 
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Increased  by  the  ppiCYect^  ^^ftn^sa  of  theij;  snxi  csAp. 
howled  out  the  ss^upj^.  c^rs^^  wd  incdAt^tioqa  with .    ^^^- 
greater  clamour*.    AippP^hqd  at  this  sight,  the    a.  d. 
Romans  for  some  time  neither  advance^,  npi:  re-     51. 
turned  the  darts  of  the  enemy.     But  at  lesngth 
rousing  from   th^ir  trance,    and    animating   ea^h 
other  with  the  shame  of  yielding  to  the  impotence 
of  j^mal^  ftftd  fanatical  fufy^  thp^  ^Hnd  thp  reg^^ 
ance  by  no  me^  proportionf<j[  ^^'  ^^  bqjijpur  wd 
solemnity  of  the  ptep^ratipp^.    Ti\f^  ovei^tr^nje^ 
efforts  had,  ^  ^equentjy  happen?,  exh^u^t?^  M^ 
spimtfi  0/  thj^  mi^q,  and  s^^^d  tb^  furdour  tbey 
vere  intended  to  kindte.    The  Rritvns  were  de- 
feated;   aad  PaviUnus,   pr^te.nd^^  to.  detest  tb^e 
barbarity  of  tt^r  supejstatipn,  in  i:^Uty  frp^i  t^e 
cruelty  of  hia  oym  oftture,  apd  th^t  Uf  Wtl|bt  c^t 
off  th§  ocf n?ifwi.  of  future  disturtw^pea,  e?;«rqised 
t^e  n}Qst  wtt^ti^abl^  ^^Qjnfies  9a  this  unfortu^ 
na,t«  people,     ^p  byrij^  ^  D.rui4i^  *^r  thgir  q^jji 
fires;   aiwi  thatnp.  retreat  n^^hjt  bs  Q.ffor(|^4  ip 
tbilt  order,  their  wnaw^cgj^  wqqd;^  iK«e  ev^iry 

*  There  is  a  curious  mataoce  of  a  ceremony  op^  cvJi^e  tH^f 
ID  a  fragp^nt  of  a»  ancient  Rifij^k  lij^lQry,  ^icl(  it  fo^^  ^  - 
be  disagreeable  to  coiopare  with  this  part  of  the  Ij^tish  man- 
ners. "  Ne  vera  regem  ex  itnproviso  adoriretur,  Ulafm  admoto 
sacculo  am  eundem  qmtere  capita  carmen  WmtcZ  nuigtcffm  obmr^ 
fnifot^  Uf  verkan^m  fynffil^;  Dunftr  fiicr^ffvr  qui^  <P^t- 
irti ;  s^^gani  Cych^  '^ff  >.  *Vi^ff^  WJ^W^  P^rxof  •  •  • 
acrittr  excipiaru  mohticoUc  Gtnii  plurimi  atque  giganies  .  . 
tottt^ndani ;  gutiiimtj  procelhb  «*  .  .  dtsrumpant  la^a 
*^«^H!^  VH    •     Y    •    Qjf)f>^^^-    Th^saurt  vol.  3.  p- 14^* 
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BOOK  where  destroyed.  Whilst  he  was  occupied  in  thi^ 
service,  a  general  rebellion  broke  out,  which  hi^ 
severity  to  the  Druids  served  rather  to  inflame, 
than  allay. 

From  the  manners  of  the  republick  a  custom 
had  been  ingrafted  into  the  monarchy  of  Rome, 
altogether  unsuitable  to  that  mode  of  government. 
In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  those,  who  lived 
in  a  dependent  and  cliental  relation  on  the  great 
,men,  used  frequently  to  show  marks  of  their  ac- 
knowledgment by  considerable  bequests  at  their 
death.  But  when  all  the  scattered  powers  of  that 
state  became  united  in  the  Emperour,  these  lega- 
cies followed  the  general  current,  and  flowed  in 
upon  the  common  patron.  In  the  will  of  every 
considerable  person,  he  inherited  with  the  children 
and  relations,  and  such  devises  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  his  revenue;  a  monstrous  prac- 
tice, which  let  an  absolute  sovereign  mto  all  the 
private  concerns  of  his  subjects;  and  which,  by 
giving  the  Prince  a  prospect  of  one  day  sharing  in 
all  the  great  estates,  whenever  he  was  urged  by 
avarice  or  necessity,  naturally  pointed  out  a  re- 
source by  an  anticipation  always  in  his  po^ver. 
This  practice  extended  into  the  provinces.  A 
king  of  the  Iceni*  had  devised  a  consideraUe 
part  of  his  substance  to  the  Emperour.  But  the 
Roman  procurator,  not  satisfied  with  entering  into 

*  Inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  SuiTf  Ik.  ^ 

hi» 
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his  master's  portion,  seized  upon  the  rest;  and  chap. 
pursuing  his  injustice  to  the  most  horrible  out-  i^^- 
rages,  publickly  scourged  3oadicea,  queen  to  the 
^  deceased  prince,  and  violated  his  daughters. 
These  cruelties,  aggravated  by  the  shame  and 
scorn,  that  attended  them ;  the  general  severity  of 
the  government,  the  taxes  (new  to  a  barbarous 
people)  laid  on  without  discretion,  extorted  with- 
out mercy,  and  even,  when  respited,  made  utterly 
ruinous  by  exorbitant  usury ;  the  further  vtnsctdefs 
they  had  to  dread,  when  more  completely  reduced; 
all  these,  with  the  absence  of  the  legate  and  the 
army  on  a  remote  expedition,  provoked  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Britains,  provincials,  allies,  enemies^ 
to  a  general  insurrection.  The  command  of  this 
confederacy  was  conferred  on  Boadicea,  as  the 
first  in  rank,  and  resentment  of  injuries.  They 
began  by  cutting  off  a  Roman  legion ;  then  they 
fell  upon  the  colonies  of  Camolodunum  and  Veru- 
1am,  and  with  a  barbarous  fury  butchered  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  adherents  to  the  number  of  seventy 
thousand. 

An  end  had  been  now  put  to  the  Roman  power 
in  this  island,  if  Paulinus,  witli  unexampled  vigour 
and  prudence,  had  not  conducted  his  army 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country  from 
Anglesey  to  Loudon.  There  uniting  the  soldiers, 
that  remained  dispersed  in  different  garrisons,  he 
formed  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men^  and  marched 
P  3  to 
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366 ic  to  atttick  *the  enemy  in  the  hfeigKt  of  fiieir  succV^^ 

^^?*^  ancl  security.     iThe  army  of  the  Britains  is  said  \0 

'A.  D.    have  amouiAed  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 

5*-     sand;  but  it  was  ill  composed,  and  without  choice 

or  order ;  women,  1>oys,  old  tneri,  priests ;  full  of 

presumption,  tumult,  and  confusion.   iBdadicea  was 

at  their  head ;  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  but 

precipitant,  and  without  any  military  knowledge. 

The  event  was  such  as  hiight  have  "been  ex- 
pected. Paulinus,  liaving  chosen  a  situation  fa- 
vourable to  the  smalhiess  of  his  numbiers,  and 
encouraged  Tiis  troops  not  to  "dread  a  hiultitude, 
whose  weight  wks  dangerous-  6nly\o  ^themsMves, 
piercing  into  the  midst  of  that  disorderly  crowd, 
after  a  blind  and  furious  resistance,  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  "Eighty  thousand  Britains  fell 
in  this  battle. 
A.  D.  Pauliniis  improved  the*terrour  fliis  slaughter  had 
^^'  produced  by  tlie  unparalleled  severities,  which  he 
exercised.  This  inethod  would  probably  have 
succeeded  to  subdue,  but  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
populate, the  nation,  if  such  loud  complaints  had 
not  been  rnade  at  Homfe  of  the  legate's  cruelty  as 
pr9cured  his  recall. 

Three  successive  legates  carried  on  the  *  affairs 
of 'Britain  during  the  latter  part  of  Nero*s  reigii, 
fend  during  the  'troubles  occasiohed  by  the  dis- 
putfed»succession.  But  tHey  wAre  all  of  an  inac- 
tive cliaracter.    The  victory  obtaidfed  by  Paulinus 

had 
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bsA  disfll>led  the  Britains  Iron  my  mrw  dLttaqpt.'  *caap. 
Content,  therefore,  with  tB(xmkmg  >thfi  Smuki  ^^^^Ij 
province,  these  gmenais  oompoimdied,  .as  it  were,    ^.  jy. 
Vfith  the  enemy  ibr  the  rast  ef  the  Jslaod.     Th^y   .  :^^* 
caressed  the  troops ;  they  indulged  them  ki  ihmv 
licentiousRess ;    and   not    being   of  ^a   ehiBSaoter 
to  >rep!?ess  the  seditions,  that  coBtimiaily  arjooe, 
they  submitted  to  {[^-eserve  then*  ease,  and  jrame 
shadow  of  authority,  by  saorifick^  dike  •most  ma- 
terial  parts  of  it.      And  thus   tb&y   ccuitinxied> 
soldiers  and  commanders,  by. a  sort  iof /conn^pacty 
%  'a  common  laeglect  of  all  jdiity4>n  »the  iioixtiers 
of  the  empire,  in  the  face  of  a  bold  and  JUBoeoocd 
•jsnemy. 

iBut  when  V^espasian  «n»ved  to  the  head  of   a.  b. 
«^iiis,  he  cMsed  ebe  vigour 4»f  iiisigovemmeat^o      6i. 
^befelt  in  St^taiin,  >a6>he  bad^done  ]n:all  the  jother 
faitts  'Of  the  empire.    JHe  was  notafinod  fto  reeeijre 
great  services.     His  legates  rCerealis  .and  Fronti- 
flus  reduced  the  ISilures  and  Briganles ;    one  tiie 
4nost  •warlike,  tthe  other  .the  most  numerous,  .peo- 
f\b  in  the  ^island.     'But  its  final  reduction  «aid    a.  d. 
:p6ri«ot  (Settlement  were  ^reserved  for  Julius  Agri-^      '^" 
<:ola,  la  man,  -by  *whom  it  was  a  happiness  for  the 
-jfirkainsto^be  conquered.    He  was  endued  with 
4lil  thoae  bold  .and  popular  ^virtues,  which  would 
ifaave^given  himttiie  fimt  place  in  'tlie^timas  of  the 
ifiM«  ropHblick;  and  he  joined  to  them   all-  that 
vesofvetand  nMderAtion,vwhich  enabled  him  to  fill 

p  4  great 
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BOOK  great  offices  with  safety,  and  made  him  a  good 
^'      subject  under  a  jealous  despotism. 

^  j^ .  Though  the  summer  was  almost  spent  when  he 
7 1 .  arrived  in  Britain,  knowing  how  much  the  vigoup  and 
success  of  the  first  stroke  influences  all  subsequent 
measures,  he  entered  immediately  into  action.  After 
reducing  some  tribes,  Mona  became  the  principal 
object  of  his  attention.  The  cruel  ravages  of 
Paulinus  had  not  entiiely  eflfaced  the  idea  of  sanc- 
tity, which  the  Britains  by  a  long  course  of  heredi- 
tary reverence  had  annexed  to  that  island.  It 
becaine  once  more  a  place  of  consideration  by  the 
return  of  the  Druids.  • 

Here  Agricola  observed  a  conduct  very  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor  Paulinus ;  the  island, 
when  hS  had  reduced  it,  was.  treated  with  great 
lenity.  Agricola  ^td  a  man  of  humemity  and  vir- 
tue ;  he  pitied  the  condition,  and  .respected  the 
prejudices^  of  the  conquered.  This  behaviour  fa- 
cilitated the  progress  of  hb  arms;  insomuch  that, 
in  less  them  two  campaigns,  all  the  British  nations, 
comprehended  in  what  we  now  call  Eng^nd) 
yielded  themselves  to  the  Roman  government,  a^ 
soon  as  they  found  that  peace  was  no  loi^r  to  be 
considered  as  a  dubious  blessing.  Agricola  care- 
fully Secured  the  obedience  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple by  building  forts  and  stations  in  the  most 
important  and  commanding  places.  Having  taken 
these   precautions  for  securmg  his  rear,   he  ad- 
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Tanced  Northwards;  and  penetrat;ihg  into  Cale- 
donia, as  far  as  the  river  Tay,  he  there  built  a 
pretentura^  or  line  of  forts  between  the  two  Friths, 
which  are  in  that  place  no  more  than  twenty  miles 
asunder.  The  enemy,  says  Tacitus,  was  removed, 
as  it  were,  into  another  island ;  and  this  line  Agri« 
cola  seems  to  have  destined  as  the  boundary  of 
the  empire.  For  though  in  the  following  year  he 
carried  his.  arms  further,  jmd,  as  it  is  thought,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  ant^  therd 
defeated  a  confederate  army  of  the  Caledoniaosi, 
headed  by  Galgacus,  one  of  their  most  famous 
chiefs,  yet  he  built  no  fort  to  the  Northward  of 
this  line ;  a  measure,  which  he  never  omitted  when 
he  intended  to  preserve  his  conquests.  The  ex- 
pedition of  that  summer  was  probably  designed 
only  to  disable  the  Caledoni.*":*  from  attempting 
any  thing  against  his  barrier.  But  he  left  them 
their  mountains,  their  arms,  and  their  liberty;  a 
policy,  perhaps,  not  altogether  worthy  of  so  able  a 
commander.  He  might  the  more  easily  have  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  whole  island  by  means 
of  the  fleet,  which  he  equipped  to  co-operate  with 
his  land-forces  in  tliat  expedition.  This  fleet  sailed 
quite  round  Britam,  which  had  not  been  before,  by 
any  certeun  proof,  known  to  be  an  island ;  a  cir- 
cumnavigation, in  that  immature  state  of  naval 
skill,  of  little  less  fame  than  a  voyage  round  the 
globe  in  the  present  age. 

In 
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til  fhe  'inHerml  be^tween  hie  Cennpaigifs  A^odla 
vt^  employed  in  <fte  gt^at  labours  di  'peace.    JSe 
1^     fcnew  that  the  general  must  be  perfected  'hy  the 
ii4.     legislator ;  and  that  titie  Gon^fiiast  is  tieitber  perma- 
Tient  nrtr  honourable,  whfch  is  enly  an  inti^educ^n 
*te  tyranny..    His  ^fir*  'CE?e  was  the  TegdcFtion  of 
his  howsehoW-;  which  'iinder  former  legates  had 
been  always  fttft  f*f  faction  and  intrigue,  lay  *hea^y ' 
on  the  province,  and  tfvas  as  difficult  to  govern. 
"He  «ever  sufifisred  Ins  prmtte  partialities  to  kitrufle 
irftothe  conduct  t)f  *pttblick  bosiwe^;  norfn  «p- 
"poitrting  to  employmente  did  he  pemoit   solicita- 
tion to  supply  the  ^tece  <tf  Hfetit,  wisely  sensilble 
that  a  proper  choice  of  -officers  is^ahnctet  the  \^hdle 
of  government.    He  eased  the  tribute^dfAe  pro- 
vince. Hot  so  much  l3y  reAicingitdnH!iiiarttity,es 
by  cutting  off 'aH  those  -vexatiotis -practices,  iv^Wch 
attended  the  levying  df  it,  far  more  grievous  *han 
'the  irrfposition  itself.     Every  «t^  4n  eecuwng  ^the 
•fubfedtlon  df  the'conqueped  couiitt*y  was*  attended 
%ith  the  uttnost  care  m  providing  for  its  peace 
iuKl  internal  order.    Agricola  ^reconwled  the^Uri- 
iains  to  the  'Rdmatti  ^GovefniHent  *by  recwiciling 
*them  to  the  Roman  manners.    He^notilddflitbat 
*fierce  nattion  by  degrees  to  «soft  fuid  60cisll  cus- 
Hdms ;  leadfaig  ^bem  imperceptibly  ™to^  ^fondness 
^  baths,  *fbr  ^rdens,  for  *grand  houses,  -anid  -all 
^tiiecommodioos  ^egancies  of  a-coitivated  Kfe.   He 
diffused  a  grace  and  dignity  ever  this  'ftew  Jwcury 
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by  fhe  introiSaction  of  literature.  He  Invited  In-  t 
*structors  in  all  the  arts  hnd  scientes  frdm  ttome;  ^^ 
and  he  sent  the  principal  youth  of  Britain  to  that 
city  to  he  educated  at  his  own  expense.  In  short,  hl^  '84. 
subdued  the  Britfitins  by  divilizirig  thetn ;  and  made 
them  exchange  a  savage  liberty  for  a  polite  and  leasy 
subjection.  His  conduct  is  the  most  perfect  modil 
for  those  employed  in  the  unhappy,  but  sometime 
necessary,  task  of  subduing  a  rude  and  free  peOiJle. 

Thus  was  Britain,  after  a  stru^ler  of  flfly-four  ^ 
years,  entirely  bent  under  the  yoke,  and  induldefi 
into  the. 'Roman  empire.  How  so  Stilbbom  an 
oppositioh  Viould  'have  been  so  long  malhtained 
against  the  greatest  power  on  earth  by  Upeopte 
i\\  ^riiied,  worse  united,  wiflioiit  revenues,  withoilt 
discipline,  has  justly  been  deemed  an  bbjeet  df 
wonder.  Authors  are  generally  contented  with 
attributing  it  to  the  extraordinary  bravery  of  the 
ancient  iBritalns.  ^ut  certainly  the  l&ritains  fou^Mt 
with  armies  as  brave  as  the  world  ever  saw, 'with 
superiour  discipline,  and  inore  plentiful  r^biirces. 

To  account  for  this  opposition  we  must  *haVe 
recourse  to  the  general  character  of 'the  ^tttnan 
politkks  at  this  time.  War,  (during  this  'j^eriod^ 
was  carried  on  upon  principles  very  differfiilt^frOm  - 
those,  that  actuated  the  republick.  Then  one 
uniform  spirit  animated  one  body  throi^h  whole 
^ages.  With  whatever  iiate  they  were  e»gaged, 
the  war  wis  So  prosecuted  as  if  the  republick  ct)lifW 
.      '        25  .  not 
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.absist  unless  that  particular  eneioy  were  totally 
<stroyed.  .  But  when  the  Roman  dominion  had 
arrived  to  as  great  an  extent  as  could  well  be 
managed,  and  that  t^he  ruling  power  had  more  to 
fear  from  disaffection  to  the  government,  than 
from  enmity  to  the  empire,  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  common  rules  and  a  moderate  policy  took 
place.  War  became  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
exercise  for  the  Roman  forces  *.  Even  whilst  they 
were  declaring  war  they  looked  towards  an  ac* 
commodation ;  and  were  satisfied  with  reasonable 
terms  when  they  concluded  it  Their  politicks 
.were  more  like  those  of  the  present  powers  of 
Europe^  where  kingdoms  seek  rather  to  spread 
their  influence,  than  to  extend  their  dominion ;  to 
awe  and  weaken,  rather  than  to  destroy.  Under 
unactive  and  jealous  princes  the  Roman  legates 
seldom  dared  to  push  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  far  enough  to  produce  a  dangerous  reputa- 
tion f.  They  wisely  stopped  when  they  came  to 
the  verge  of  popularity.  And  these  Emperours 
fearing  as  much  from  the  generals,  as  their  generals 
from  them,  such  frequent  changes  were  made  in 
the  command  that  the  war  was  never  systemati- 
^ly  carried  on.    Besides  the  change  of  Emperours 

*  Rem  Romamam  hue,  satietate  glorue  provectam^  ut  atteris 
fuoque  nationUuu  qtdettm  velit.    Tacit.  An^al.  la. 

t  Ifam  duces,  M  iti^etrtaido  triumphalwm  insigni  t^urt 
re$  suae  endiderarU,  kostem  wmttebant.    Tacit.  4..  c.  93. 
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(and  their  reigns  were  not  long)  almost  always  chap. 
brought  on  a  change  of  measures ;  and  the  councils  ^^'• 
even  of  the  same  reign  were  continually  fluctuatiqg^ 
as  opposite  'court-factions  happened  to  prevail. 
Add  to  this,  that  during  the  commotions^  which 
followed  the  death  of  Nero,  the  contest  for  the 
purple  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  every 
other  object.  All  persons  of  consequence  inte- 
rested themselves  in  the  success  of  some  of  the 
contending  parties;  and  the  legates  in  Britain, 
suspended  in  expectation  of  the  issue  of  such 
mighty  quarrels,  remained  unactive  till  it  could  be 
determined  for  what  master  they  wpre  to  conquer.  > 
X)n  the  side  of  the  Roman  government  these 
seem  to  have  been  some  of  the  causes,  which  so 
long  protracted  the  fate  of  Britain.  Others  arose 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  itself,  and  from  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  country  was  then 
extremely  woody  and  full  of  morasses.  There 
were  originally  no  roads.  The  motion  of  armies 
was  therefore  difRcult,  and  communication  in  many 
cases  impracticable.  There  were  no  cities,  no 
towns,  no  places  of  cantonment  for  soldiers ;  so 
that  the  Roman  forces  were  obliged  to  come  into 
the  field  late,  and  to  leave  it  early  in  the  season. 
They  had  no  means  to  awe  the  enemy,  and  to 
prevent  their  machinations  during  the  winter. 
Every  campaign  they  had  nearly  the  same  work 
to  begin.     When  a  civiUaed  nation  suffers  some 

great 
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BOOR,  gimt  defeat  and  lose»  some  y^a^es  icnitipatty  sitfi^ 
J*     ,  atodi  such  16  tfae  mutual  dependence  of  the  several 

A.  J>*  P^^  ^y  cQmmeffGe^  wd  by  the  ocdacs  of  a.  w^ 
&^  regulated  comowuty,  tia^  tho  wl^ole  ia^  ensilyi 
iwUi^*  A  l(M»g-€pQlzBued  st^t^  of  ^ar  i^  upaa- 
twal  to  such  a  nation.  They  abound  witfi  artisanS| 
With  tradens,  aad  a  number  of  setlg^ed  an^  uifWI^ 
Uka  papple^  wba  are  l^ssdi^^bed  in  tt^ejr  wdiaafj 
wvrsQ  by  submittuifi  to  almost  ar^  pMirer,  ti^iMIt  W 
a  to^  opposkioB ;  and  as  thi^  ct^^^cter  diffi^pe^ 
itself  through  the  wbole  nation,  they  ^p4  ^t  im« 
posiifcl^  tp  c^^rry  m  a  wv^  whm  tl;^j(  are  d^riv^ 
of  tW  vtfunl  I'ewufeei^ 

But  ia  a  emwjbcy  Ulw  apoievt  M\m  ^w  are 
at  many  sgMma  ai^  inlwl^tjEu^*.  Tt^ji  ^i^jte.  f^ 
diepi^ie  with  w«e.  Tbejj  faqifive  flo  p»y  npf 
iiciiiftl  sulMUrt^ence;  aad  the  h^dsh)p§  qf  ^y  ^e- 
gulftr  wi^  iM^  i^  very  reawDte  frova  tbeir  o^inary 
f Wfae  of  li£a.  Victories  ana  ea^  obtained  over 
mob  a  rM(^  9«sq)l^  but  they  ara  rnrely  d^cis^va; 
and  the  foal  emfimei  k^WX^I^B  a  iforl^  c^  timf  a<^ 
f»Uwfie.  All,  t^t  6«n  be  dw#,  js  to  $^cUit^k9 
wmmujaMatioi»  by  foad^;  ^^  to  b^cw^  tha  pfi% 
*  etjrtd  «va9ue^,  and  the  mosit  rfawa^kfvble  fpsfs,^ 
the  iiftv%abW  riy^ps,  by  forta  and  .8|ft»iW8.  Tf< 
coniqta#r  the  jieQ[^  you  must  ^uhdqe  t|e  nMuoe 
ti  the  country.  Tfhe  Itoiiwm  at  l«g*  ^ftwlsd 
thia;  hafcumil  t^is  wasdM«  thay  m^m  wra  «t(t|s 
to  jmi»  n  pei^MA  eowvuut, 
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I  shall    now  add  ^ooietbiA^  concerinng  the  ciia7« 
govQmmeot  tb«  Rotmini  sisttl^  bexv*  dod  o£  thpae  ^   ^^^* 
melhodi,  which  tb^  imd  ta  (Kredema  the  cou- 
quered  people  under  an  entire  l3ul^ection.     Tbo&^ 
nttti0R9)  whp  had:  either:  foaiiv^ly  penoitii^d*  or  tyad 
hpefi  iMbwuental  in»  (b^  conque&t  of  Uieir  &Ukw 
BriliaiMi  were  digpified  with  ttie  tit\^  of  ^Uiea;, 
aiod  thereby  j^regerred  theiv  pq^sesmw,  lf^w&  WiA 
QK^'strates;    they  wepc^  suI:^m(  ta  aa  kifid  g| 
cbaig!»  OF  tribute.     But  aa  Ijlieir  league  was  op^ 
e^^l,  and  that  they  w^re  wder  tim  protisctjoa  cff 
a  wpsriour  povver,  th^  were  entirely  diverted  fC 
the  right  of  war  and  peact ;  ami  ia  maoy  w^m  9% 
appeal  lay  t&  R<inie  in  coaa^quewe  of  tbeiF  wh-. 
wdinate  tauid  depeadent  altoation.    Thia  waa  i^ 
lightest  sfocm  of  subjection ;  and  it  ivas  g^mra^ji 
ne  Baore  than  a  step  prepaiatory  ^  a  ^iobW 
Ijl^Temine&t. 

The  cooditian  of  thosa  towns  add  cosbbwdiIj^ 
calkd  nmnidfiar  ^  ^i^  bei^g  more '  ^Iqsi]]^ 
uiHfiad  to  tb»  grea<;er  qkatOi  ,semied,to  part«]ga  a 
dtegre?  lefl^  of  iodependiofioe.  They  ^^a  ws^ft^ 
ekiRians  of  Iboine;  bitf  whatdver  wa^  detsao^ 
fri>ni  liheir  aacieBt  liberty  wiu»  «Qi»p«n9a|ed  by  a 
mer?  imt  k^ss  o^ofdela  poasesaita  of  the  priTitofM^ 
wtMch  <on|feit(|tf|d,  a  B.ouufr  city,  aeoardiiHl  ^  ^ 
mtriti)  whMi  M  j^j^M  tbt»ir  4doptwn.  Tbwf 
ailtM  waie  modaU  of  lUme  i(a  liltta ;  thi^ir  «wi« 
and  naagistratea  w«»  kh^  aaraa;  aad  .tba«gh  they 
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BOOK  were  at  liberty  to  retain  their  old  laws,  and  to  make 
new  at  their  pleasure,  they  commonly  conformed 
to  those  of  Rome.  The  municipia  were  not 
subject  to  tribute. 

When  a  whole  people  had  resisted  the  Roman 
power  with  great  obstinacy,  had  displayed  a 
readiness  to  revolt  upion  every  occasion,  and  had 
frequently  broken  their  faith,  they  were  reduced 
mto,  what  the  Romans  called,  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince: that  is,  they  lost  their  laws,  their  liberties, 
their  magistrates :  they  forfeited  the  greatest  part 
of  their  lands ;  and  they  paid  a  heavy  tribute  for 
what  they  were  permitted  to  retain. 

In  these  provinces,  the  supreme  government  was 
in  the  prater  sent  by  the  senate,  who  commanded 
the  army,  and  in  his  own  person  exercised  the 
judicial  power.  Where  the  sphere  of  his  govern- 
ment was  large,  he  deputed  his  legates  to  that 
employment,  who  judged  according  to  the  standing 
laws  of  the  republick,  aided  by  those  occasional 
dedaratictts  of  law  called  the  prs&torial  edicts. 
The  care  of  the  revenue  was  in  the  qtuBStor.  He 
was  appointed  to  that  office  in  Rome ;  but  when 
he  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  it  ^^'as  always  l^ 
commission  from  the  pr<etor  of  the  province*. 
Between  these  ma^trates,  and  all  others,  who 
had  any  share  in  the  provincial  government,  the 
Roman  manners  had  established  a  kind  of  sacred 
•  Siffmii  it  antique  jure  proTtnciamm,  h  i  and  2. 

relation. 
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relation,  an  inviolable  as  that. of  blood *.  All  Ae  cha)», 
officers  were  taught  to  look  up  to  tiie  praiom  their  m* 
fether,  and  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren ;  afinn 
and  usdui  bond  of  concord  in  a  virtuous  admimstra- 
don;  a  dangerous  and  oppressive  combination  in  a 
bad  one.  But,  like  all  the  Roman  institutions^  it  ope- 
rated strongly  towards  its  principal  purpose,  the  se- 
curity of  dominion ;  which  is  by  nothing-  so  much 
exposed  as  the  factions  and  competitions  of  the 
officers,'  when  the  governing  party  itself  gives  the 
first  example  of  disobedience. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth,  a  re- 
markable revolution  ensued  in  the  power  and  the 
eubordination  of  these  magistrates.  For  as  the 
prince  came  alone  to  possess  all,  that  was,  by  a 
prdper  title,  either  imperial  or  prastorial  authority^ 
the  ancieni  prsetors  dwindled  into  his  legates;  by 
which  the  splendour  and  importance  of  that  dig- 
nity were  much  dimmi^ed.  The  business  of  the 
qmestor  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  transftrredt 
to  the  Emperour^s  procurator.  The  whde  of  the 
puUick  revenue  became  part  of  the  fise,  and  wa^ 
considered  as  the  private  estate  of  the  prince.  But 
the  old  office  under  this  new  appellation  rose  in 
proportion  as  the  preetorship  had  declined.  For 
the  procurator  seems  to  have  drawn  to  himself  the 
cognizance  of  all  civil,  while  capital  cases  alone  were 

♦  Cic.  in  Verrem^  i. 

VQU  X,  a  reserved 
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resehred  fbr  the  judgment  of  the  legate*.  '  And 
though  his  power  was  at  first  itestrained  within  nar- 
row bounds,  and  all  his  judgments  were  subject  to 
a  review  and  reversal  by  the  praetor  and  the  senate, 
he  gradually  grew  into  independence  of  both,  and 
was  at  length  by  Claudius  invested  uith  a  jurisdic- 
.tion  absolutely  uncontrollable.  Two  causes,  I  ima* 
•gine,  j(Hned  to  produce  this  change ;  first,  the  sword 
iwas  in  the  hands  of  the  legate ;  the  pc^cy  of  the 
•Etnperours,  in  order  to  balance  this  dangerous  au* 
thority,  tliought  too  much  weight  could  not  be 
4l)fown  into  the  scale  of  the  procurator;  secondly,, 
las  the  government  was  now  entirely  despottcal,  a 
connexion  betM  een  the  inferiour  ofl^cers  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  senate  t  was  found  to  shock  the  rea- 
son of  that  absolute  mode  of.  government,  which 
extends,  the  sovei^gn  power  in  all  its  fulness  to 
every  officer  in  his  own  district,  and  renders  him 
Accountable  to  his  master  alone  fos  the  abuse 
of  it 

;  .  The  veteran  soldiers  were  always  thought  entitled 
4»  a. settlement  in  the  country,  which  had  beaen  sub- 
.dued  by  their  valour.    The  whole  legion,  with  tlic 

*  DwibuM  insuper  in  scrvi  ndum  tyranm;  quorum  legatusin 
$angumem,  procurator  in  bom  sarirct^  Tucit.  Anoal.  ifl» 
c.  60. 

t  Ke  principaiits  rim  resolvcret,  cuncta  ad  icnafutn  vocando; 
ram  conditionem  esse  imperandi,  ui  non  alUer  ruth  consiet,  quitm 
*/  Hn'rreddaiur.    Tacit.  Aiinal.  1. 

tribunes 
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tribunes,  the  centurions, . and  all  the  subordinate  chap. 
officers^  were  seated  on  an  allotted  portion  of  the  ^  ^'^' 
conqu^^  lands,  winch  were  distributed  among 
them  according  to  their  rank*  These  ccdonies  were 
disposed  throu^out  the  conquered  .country,  so  as 
to  sustain  each  other;  to  surround  the  possession^ 
that  were  left  to  the  conquered ;  to  mix  with  thc^ 
muiiic^tta.  or  free  towns,  and  to  over-awe  the  allies. 
Rome  extended  herself  by  her  colonies  into  every 
part  of  her  empire,  and  was  every  where  prasent 
I  speak  here  only  of  the  military  colooies,  because 
.  no  other,  I  imagine,  were  ever  settled  in  Britain. 

There  were  few  countries  of  any  considerable 
extejit,  in  which  all  these  different  modea  of  go*- 
vemment,  and  different  shades  and  g^ations  .of 
servitude,  did  not  exist  together.  There  were  allies^ 
fmnw^Mj  provinces,  and ,  colomes  in  this  island  as 
elsewhere;  and  those  -  dissimilar  parts,  far  firom 
being  disc<^dant,  united  to  make  a  firm  and  com- 
pacted body,  the  motion  of  any  member  of  which 
could  only  serve  to  confirm  and  establish  the  .whole; 
and  when  time  was  ^ven  to  this  structure  to 
coalesce  and.  settle,  it  was  found  .impossible  to  break 
any.  part  of  it  from  the  empire. 

By  degrees  the  several  parts  blended  and  softened 
into  one  another..  And  as  the  remembrance  of 
enmity  on  the  one  hand: wore  away  by  time,  so  on 
&e  other  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  citizens 
at  length  became  less  valuable.    When  nothing 

Q2  throughout 
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fc6dK  throughout  »  vast  an  extent  of  tbe  gtobe  was  of 
I-  considemtion  bat  a  skgle  man,  there  was  no  reasoat 
to  make  any  distinction  amongst  his  sobjecta. 
Claudiiis  iirst'gave  the  fidl  rights  of  the  city  to  all 
the  Gads.  Under  Antoiunus  Rosoe  op^ied  her 
gates  sifll  wider.  All  tbe^  subjects  of  the  empire 
were  made  partakers  of  the  same  conlmoa  ri^ts. 
The  provincials  'flodked  in;  even  slaves  were  no 
sooner  eniranchssed  than  they  were  advanced  to 
iSut  fajj^est  posts ;  and  the  plan  of  comprehension^ 
wthich  had  overtansed  tbe  repnblick,  strengthened 
tiie  moiarchy. 

t  Baftwe  tbe  partitions  were  thus  broken  down^  in 
mder  to  support  the  empire,  and  to  prevent  com- 
motions, they  had  acustom  of  sending  spies  into  att 
tbe  provmcea;  where,  if  they  discovered  aay  pn>- 
vineiai  Haying  htmsdf  out  &»  popularity,  they  w*ere 
aure  of  finding  means,  for  they  scrupled  none,  to 
HpresB  hiniv  It  was  not  only  the  prator  with  his 
Imin  of  Kctoni  cind  apparilxM,  the  rods  and  the 
axes^  and  all  the  insolent  parade  of  a  conqueror's 
jarisdietion ;  ev«y  private  Roman  seemed  a  kmd 
of  magistrate :  they  took  cogmzanee  of  aH  their 
words  and  actions;  and  homrly  r^ninded  them  of 
that  jealous  ;and  stern  authority,  so  vi^ant  to 
discover,,  aad  so  severe  to  punish,  the  sUghtest 
daviations  from  obedience. 

As   they  had  framed   the  action  de  pecunm 
npamdii  against  the  avarice  and  mpacity  of  the 

provincial 
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pttmoxxBi  govenuHini,  tfaey  made  at  length  a  law  *,  c  H  a  v. 
which,  one  may  say,  was  against  tiieir  virtaes.     For  ^  ^^^ 
thejT  prohibited  tbeih  fron  reoeiving  addresSi»  of 
thanks  on  ibea*  administratioD,  or  aay  other  pulH 
lidc  mark  of  adcnowledgmeat»  lest  they  should 
come  to  ^ink  that  their  imerk  or  dem^  cooslsfeed 
in  the  good  or  ill  opinion  of  the  people  .over  whtnn 
they  ruled.    They  dreaded  either,  a  rela&ation  of 
govermneol;,  or  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  legate^ 
from  the  eacertiop  of  an  huoianity  too  popdan 

These  art  some  of  the  civil  and  ffoMcBl  me« 
thods^  by  which  the  Romans  held  their  dominion 
over  concpiered  nations;  hot  even  in  peace  they 
kept  up  a  gveat  military  establishment  They 
looked  upon  the  interiour  country  to  be  suificiendy 
secured  by  the  colonies ;  tlieir  forces  werethereford 
generally  quartered  on  the  frontiers.  There  they 
had  their  Statica^  or  stations,  which  were  stiioog 
intrenched  canopS)  many  of  them  £tted  even  fof 
a  winter  reiidence.  The  oommunication  between 
diese  camps,  the  colonies,  and  the  municipal  towss^ 
was  formed  by  great  roads,  which  they  called  mifi^ 
tary  ways.  The  two  principal  of  these  ran,  iri 
almost  Btrai^  Ikies,  the  whde  length  of  England 
from  Nortii  to  Soath;  Two  others  kitersected 
them  from  East  to  West  The  remains  show  them 
to  have  been  in  their  perfecdbn  noble  works,  in  alt 

*  Tacit.  Annal.1.  15.  c.  ai,  M. 
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BOOK  respects  worthy  the  Eoman'  military  prudence,  and 
the  majesty  of  ^e  empire.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  them  streets*.  Of  all  the  Roman  works 
they  respected  and  kept  up  these  alone.  Th^ 
regarded  them  with*  a  sort  of  sacred  reverence^ 
granting  them  a  peculiar*  protection  *  and  great 
immunities.  Those,  who  travelled  on  them,  were 
privileged  from. arrests  in  all  civil  suifc^. 

As  the  general  character  of  t^e  Roman  govern- 
ment was  hard  and  austere,  it  wasparticularly  so  in 
what  regarded  the  revenue.  This  revenue  was 
diher  fixed,  or  occasional.  '  Tjie  fixed  consisted; 
first,  of  an  annual  tax  tm  persons  aiid  landa ;  but  ifi 
what  proporti(NX  to  the  fbrtooes  of  the  onej-  or  the 
value  of  the  other»  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer* 
tain.  Next  was.  the  imposition  called  decumd, 
which  consisted  of  -a'  tenth,  and  often  a  ^^eater 
portion,  of  the  com  of  the  province,  which  was  ge- 
nerally delivered  in  kind.  Of  all  other  products  a 
fifth  was  paid.  After,  this  tenth  had  been  exacted 
on  the  com,t  they  were  obl^ed  to  sell  another  tenth, 
or  a  more  considerable  part  to  the  prater,  at  a 
price  estimated  by  himself.  Even  what  remamed 
was  still  subject  to  be  bought  up  in  the  same  man«> 
ner,  and  at  the  pleasure  pf  the  same  ma^trate ; 
who,  independent  of  these  taxes  and  purchases^  re- 
eeived  for  the  use  of  his  household  a  large  portion 

♦  The  four  roads  they  called  Watling-street,  Ikenild-Btrcetj, 
Xrinin-street,  and  the  Fosscway. 

•        of. 
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#f  the  corn  of  the  province,  .  The  most  valuable  chajc 
of  the  pasture  grounds  were  also  reserved  to  the  ^^\* 
publiek;  and  a  consid^able  revenue  was  thence 
derived,  which  they  called  Scripiura.  The  State 
made  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole  produce  of 
the  land,  which  paid  several  taxes,  and  was  further 
enhanced  by  passing  through  several  hand^  before 
it  dame  to  popular  consumption.  ) 

The  third  great  branch  of  tlie  Roman  revenue 
was  the  Partariunij  wMch  did  not  difier  frona( 
those  impositions^  whidi  we  now  call  customs  and 
duties  of  export  and  import. 

This  was  the  ordinary  revenue;  besides  which 
there  were  occasional  impositions  for  shipping,  for 
mUitery  stores,  and  provisions,  and  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  pmtor  and  his  legates  on  the  various 
cireoits  they  made  for  the  administration  of  the 
province..  This  last  charge  became  frequently  a 
means  of  ^eat  oppression ;  and  several  ways  were 
from  time  to  time  attempted,  but  with  little  eflfect* 
to  confine  it  within  reascmable  bounds*.  Amongst 
the  extraordinary  impositions  must  be  reckoned  the 
obligation  they  l^d  on  the  provincials  to  labour  at 
tlw  publiek  works,  after  the  manner  of  what  the 
Fxench  call  the  carveS^  and  we  term  statute*labour.  - 

As  the  provinces,  burthened  by  the  ordinary 
charges,  were  often  in  no  condition  of  levying  these 

•  Cod.  lib.  XII.  tit  LXII. 
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jooic  occaiiOMl  taxes,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  ftt' 
ioterert.  Intereat  was  then  to  comnnmitieB  at  tho 
aamc  exorbitant  rate  as  to  individuals.  No  pro^ 
vince  was  free  from  a  most  onerous  puhlick  debt; 
and  that  debt  was  fsn  from  operating  like  the  same 
engagement  contracted  in  modem  States,  by  which, 
as  the  creditor  is  thrown  into  the  power  of  the 
debtor,  they  often  add  considerably  to  their  strengtl|p 
and  to  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  tle- 
^eodents.  The  prince  in  this  latter  case  borrowa 
from  the  subject,  or  from  a  stranger.  Hie  one 
becomes  more  a  subject,  and  the  oUier  less  a 
stranger.  Bat  in  llie  Roman  provinces  the  sub- 
ject borrowed  from  his  master,  and  he  thereb]f 
doubled  his  slavery.  The  overgrown  favowttes 
and  wealthy  nobility  of  Rome  advanced  money  to 
the  provincials;  and  they. were  in  a  condition  boifa 
to  prespribe  the  terms  of  the  loan,  and  to  enfoice 
the  payment  The  provinces  groaned  ait  onoe  im- 
der  all  the  severity  of  publick  imposition,  and  Ae 
rapaciousness  of  private  usuiy.  They  were  over* 
run  by  publicans,  farmers  of  the  taxes,  agents^  con* 
fiscators,  usiu^ers,  bankers,  those  numerous  and  in« 
satiable  bodies,  whidi  always  flourish  in  a  burtheaed 
and  complicated  revenue.  In  a  word,  the  taxes 
in  the  Roman  empire  were  so  heavy,  and,  in  many 
respects,  so  injudiciousjy  laid  on,  that  they  have 
been  not  ii^properly  considered  as  one  cause  of  its 
decay  and  ruin.    The  Roman  government,  to  the 

very 
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rery  laat,  carried  something  of  the  spirit  t)f  con- 
quest m  it;  and  thb  system  of  taxes  seems  rather 
calculated  &x  the  utter  impoverishment  of  nation% 
in  whom  a  lotig  subjectioD  bad  not  ^^om  ai^ay  the 
remembrance  of  enmity,  than  for  the  support  of  m 
jiist  commonwealth. 


CHAP.    IV^ 

The  Fall  of  tSe  Roman  Power  in  BHiML 

After  the  period,  which  we  have  just  closed,  no  ch  a t. 
mention  is  made  of  the  affairs  of  Bntain  until  the  tv- 
feign  of  Adrian.  At  that  time  was  wrought  the 
first  remarkable  change  in  the  exteriour  policy  0f 
Borne.  Although  some  of  the  Emperours  con- 
tealed  themselves  with  those  limits,  which  they 
ioimd  at  tlieir  aceession,  none  before  ^his  prince 
had  actually  contracted  the  bounds  of  the  empire. 
Wot  being  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
conoCries,  that  composed  it,  than  any  of  his  pi^* 
decessors,  what  was  strong,  and  what  weak,  and 
having  formed  to  himself  a  plan  wholly  defen- 
sive, he  purposely  abandoned  Several  large  tracts 
of  territory,  that  he  might  render  what  remained 
more  sdid  and  compact 

This '  plan  pcurticularly  afiected  Britain.     All  the     12  K 
eonqueste  d  Agricola  to  the  Northward  of  the 

•     Tyn^ 
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BOOK  Tyne  were^  relinguished ;  and  a  strong  raibpart 
was  built  from  the  mouth  of  that  liver,  on  tlie  East/ 
to  Solway  Frith  on  the  Irish  sea,  a  length  of  about 

A.  0.    eighty  miles.     But  in  tb^  reign  of  his  successor, 

HO.  Antoninus  Pius,  otiief  reasonings  prevailed,  and 
'Other  measures . were  pursued.  'The  legate,  who, 
then  commanded  in  Britain,  concludmg  that  the 
Caledonians  would  construe  the  defensive  policy 
of  Adrian  into  fear,  tliat  they  woald  nati^rally  gfoir 
more  numerous  in  a  larger  territory,  -and  more 
haughty  when  they  saw  it  abandoned  totiiem,  the 
frontier  was  again  advanced  to  Agricola  s  second 
line/ which  esctended  betweea  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  the  stations,  which  Imd  been  esta*-. 
blished  by  th^t  General,  M'^e  connected  with  ar 
continued  w^U. 

From  this  time  those  walls  become  the  principal 
object  in  the  British  history.  The  Caledonians, 
'  or  (as  they  are  called)  the  Pi'cte,  made  very 
frequent  and  sometimes  successful  attempts  upon 
this  barrier,  taking  advantage  more  particularly  of 
every  change  in  government,  whilst  the  sddi^ 
throughout  the  empire  were  mcure  mtent  upon  the 
choice  of  a  master,  than  the  motions  of  an  enemy. 
In  this  dubious  state  of  unquiet  peace  and  un- 
prosecuted  war  the  province  continued,  until  Severus 

267*    came  to  the  purple ;  who,  6nding  that  Britain  had 

^own  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  provinces 

of  the  empire,  and  waj$  at  th«  uwi^  tme  in  a 

i8  •  dangerous 
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dtogerous  situation,  resolved  to  visit  that  island  in  chaw* 
person,  and  to  provide  for  its  security.  He  led  a 
vast  army  into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia ;  and  was 
the  first  (^  the  Romans,  who  penetrated  to  the 
most  Northern  boundary  of  this  island.  The 
natives,  defeated  in  some  engagements,  and  wholly 
unable  to  resist  so  great  and  determined  a  power^ 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  peace  as  the 
Emperour  thought  proper  to  impose.  Contenting 
himself  with  a  snbmissian,  always  cheaply  won 
from  a  barbarous  peq^le,  and  never  long  regarded^ 
Severus  n^e  no  sort  of  military  establishment  in 
that  country.  On  the  contrary  he  abandoned  tiie  209^ 
advanced  work,  which  had  been  raised  ii>  the  reign 
of  Antoninus ;  and  ^limiting  himself  by  the  plan  of 
Adrian;  he  either  built  a  new  wall  near  the  forn]|er» 
or  he  added  to  die  work  of  that  £mperour  such 
considerable  im^Mrovements  and  repairs,  that  it  has 
since  been  caHed  the  wall  of  Severus, 

Severus  with  great  labour  and  charge  terr^ed  . 
the  Caledonians;  but  he  did  not  subdue  thehr. 
He  neglected  those  easy  and  as^red  means  of 
subjection,  which  the  nature  of  that  part  of  Britain 
affords  to  a  power  master  of  the  sea,  by  the  bay% 
friths,  and  lakes,  with  which  it  is  every  where 
pierced,  and  in  some  places  almost  cut  through.  A 
few  garrisons  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to 
connectthem,  and  to  awe  the  coast,  must  at  any  time 
have  been  sufficient  irrecoverably  to  subdue  that 

part 
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BMit  part  <if  Bitam.  This  mn  a  ne^sct  in  Agocoia 
occasioned  prolaeMj  by  a  limited  coilinaad ;  a&d 
it  was  not  rectified  by  bouadkss  authori^  ia 
Severos.  The  Caledonians  again  resamod  tlmr 
arnosy  and  renewed  their  ravages  on  the  Bomaa 
IroBtien  Serenis  died  before  he  coidd  take  Bay 
new  aieasores;  and  from  his  death  there  is  aa 
almost  total  silence  concerning  the  affairs  of  Britiua 
ancil  the  divisi<»i  of  the  enqNre* 
.  Had  the  unwieldy  mass  of  that  overgrowal 
dominion  been  effectively  divided,  and  divided 
into  large  portions,  each  fbrmiiig  a  state  separate^ 
and  absolutely  independent^  iSxe  scheme  had  beea 
fer  more  perfect  Though  the  empire  had  perished^ 
these  states  might  have  subsisted;  and  tJ^y  miglit 
have  made  a  far  better  opposition  to  d^  inroads 
of  the  Barbarians,  even  than  the^wfaok  umted; 
ttnce  each  nation  vrould  have  ilB  own  rtrength 
solely  employed  in  resistmg  its  own  partictdar 
enemies.  For,  notwithstanding  the  resources,  wbach 
might  hove  been  expected  from  ^  entireness  of 
89  great  a  body^  it  is  clear  from  history,  that  the 
Romans  were  never  able  to  employ  mth  effect^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  above  two  armies ;  and 
that  on  the  whole  they  were  very  niKqpnd  to  the 
defence  of  a  frontier  of  many  thousand  miles  ia 
circtiit 

fiut  the  scheme,  wloch  was  pursued,  thtf  schema 
of  jomt  Emperours,  iH^ding  by  a  common  tilk^ 

each 
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tach  gdvenomg  his  proper  territory,  but  ncit  wboUy  chav. 
without  authority  in  tho  other  pofftioDS^  this  foraudd  ^^* 
a  species  of  gofvemmeiit^  of  which  it  is  hard  tt> 
cQOceire  any  just  idea.  It  was  a  gOi?enuiieiit  in 
coDtifiual  fluetuation  finom  ooe  to  many,  and  iirofli 
many  again  to  a  single  hand.  Each  state  did  not 
subsist  long  enou^  independent  to  fall  into  tfaosc 
Mders  and  connected  classes  of  men,  that  are  uei- 
cessary  to  a  regular  commonwealth ;  nor  had  they 
tim^  to  grow  into  those  virtiious  partialities^  fix» 
which  nations  derive  the  first  principle  o£  their 
stability. 

The  events,  which  fdUow,  sufficiently  iUusferata 
these  reflections ;  and  will  show  the  reason  of  in* 
tnxhidng  them  in  this  pUce,  with  regard  to  the 
empire  in  genora!,  and  to  filStain  more  particiilafty. 

In  the  division,  which  Dioclesian  first  made  of 
tiie  Roman  terrkory,  the  Western  provinces^  in 
which  Britain  was  included^  fell  to  Maximian.  It 
was  during  his  reign  that  Britain,  by  an  extraordi* 
nsry  revolution,  was  for  some  time  entirely  sqia^ 
rated  irem  the  body  of  the  empire.  Carausios,  a 
man  of  obscure  Inrlii,  and  a  Barbarian  (for  now  not 
only  the  army,  but  the  senate  was  fiUed  with  fo- 
reigners) had  obtained  the  government  of  Bologne. 
He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
stationed  in  tiiat  part  to  q)p08e  the  Saxon  pirates, 
who  then  began  cruelly  to  infest  the  North-west 
parts  of  Gaul^  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Britain. 

But 
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1B00K  But  Carausius  taade  use  of  the  power,  with  whick 
^he  had  been  intrusted,  not  ^  xnacb  to  suppress 
the  pirates,  as  to  a^rand^e  himself.  He  even 
permitted  their  depredations,  that  he  might  inter* 
cept  them  on  their  return,  and  enrich  himself  with 
the  retaken  plunder*  By  sudi  methods  he  acquired 
immense  wealth,  which  he  distributed  with  so 
politick  a  bounty  among  the  seamen  of  his  fleet, 
Bnd  tiie  legions  in  Britain,  that  by  degrees  he  dis« 
'  |)08ed*both  the  one  and  the  other  to  a  revolt  in  lus 
iavour.,  \ 

As  there  were  then  no  settled  principles  either 
of  succession  or  election  in  the  empire,  and  all 
depended  on  the  uncertain  faith  of  the  anny, 
Carausius  made  his  attempt,  perhaps,  ^mtix  the 
leiss  guilt,  and  found  the  less  difficidty  in  pre* 
vaHtng  upon  the  provincial  Britains  to  submit  to  a 
sovereignty,  which  seemed  to  reflect  a  sort  of  dig- 
nity cm  themselves.  In  this  idand  he  established 
the  seat  of  his  new  dominion,  but  he  kept  up  and 
augmented  his  fleet,  by  which  he  preserved  his  com- 
munication with  his  old  govemment,aQd  commanded 
the  intermediate  seas.  He  entered  into  a  close 
286.  alliance  with  the  Saxons  and  Frisians,  by  which  he 
at  once  preserved  his  owi^  island  from  their  depre- 
dations>  and  rendered  his  maritime  power  irre- 
sistible. He  humbled  the  Rets  by  several  defeats ; 
^e  repaired  the  frontier  wall,  and  supplied  it  with 
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frobd  garrisons,  lie  made  several  roads  equal  to  chap. 
the  works  oiF  the  greatest  Einperours.  He  ciit  ?^- 
canals  with  vast  labour  and  expense  through  ail  the  ^  j^ 
low  Eastern  parts  of  Britain;  at  the  same  time  286w 
draining  those  fenny  countries,  and  promoting  com- 
munication and  commerce.  On  these  canals  he 
built  several  cities.  Whilst  he  thus  laboured  to  29a 
promote  the  internal  strength  and  happiness  of  his 
Icingdom,  he  contended  with  so  much  success  against 
his  former  masters,  that  they  were  at  length  pbliged 
not  only  to  relinquish  their  right  to  his  acquisition, 
but  to  admit  him  to  a  participation  of  the  imperial 
titles.  He  reigned  after  this  for  seven  years  proa- 
perously,  and  with  great  glory,  because  he  wisdy. 
set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  and  contented  himsdf 
with  the  possession  of  a  great  country,  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  therefore 'cadly 
defended.  Had  be  lived  long  enough,  and  pursued 
this  plan  with  consistency,  Britain,  in  all  probability, 
might  tiien  have  become,  and  might  have  afterwards 
been,  an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom,  in- 
structed in  the  Roman  arts,  and  freed  irom  their 
dominion.  But  the  same  distemper  of  the  State, 
which  had  raised  Carausius  to  power,  did  not  suffer 
him  long  to  enjoy  it.  The  Roman  soldiery  at  titat 
time  was  wholly  *  destitute  of  military  principle. 
That  religious  regard  to  thehr  oath,  the  great  bond 
of  ancient  discipline,  had  been  long  worn  out;  and 
the  wantx>f  it  was  not  supplied  Iw  that  punctilio  of 
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jMOK  honour  and  loyalty,  which  b  the  support  of  modem 
armies.  Garausius  was  asaassioated,  and  sucoeeded 
in  bis  kingdom,  by  Alectus,  the  captain  of  his 
guards.  But  the  murderer,  who  did  not  possess 
id)jlities  to  sui^KH:t  the  power  he  had  acquired  by 
his  crimes,  was  in  a  short  time  defeated,  and  in  his 
turn  put  to  death  by  Constantius  Clorus.  In  about 
three  years  from  the  death  of  Careusius,  Britain^ 
after  a  short  experiment  of  independency,  wsf 
igain'ijnited  to  the  body  of  the  raipire. 

304*  Constantius^  after  he  came  to  the  purple,  chose 
this  island  for  his  residence.  Many  authors  affirm 
that  his  wife  Hel^ia  was  a  Btitain.  It  is  more 
certain  that  his  son  Constantino  the  Great  was 
faom  here,  mid  enabled  to  succeed  his  &ther 
principally  by  thie  helps,  which  he  derived  from 
Britain; 

5^6.  Under  the  reign  of  thb  great  prince  there  was 
an  almost  total  revolution  in  the  interpal  pcdicy  of 
the 'empire.  This  was  the  third  remaricaUe  change 
in  the  Roman  goverqment  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  first  was  that,  by  wboch 
Antonmus  had  takaai  away  the  distinctions  of  the 
pumic^ium,  province,  and  colony,  communicating 
toevery  part  of  the  emfMre  those  privil^es,  which 
bad  formeriy  distinguished  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  whole  govemmeirt  was  oast  into  a  moie 
untform  and  simple  frame,  and  every  mark  of  con^ 
quest  was  finally  e&ced.    The  second  alteration 
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n  as  the  division  of  the  empire  by  Dioclesian.   The  chap. 
third  was  the  change  made  in  the  great  offices  of 
the  State,  and  the  revolution  in  reli^on  under 
Gonstantine. 

The  prafecti  pratariOf  who,  like  the  command- 
ers of  the  Janizarieis  of  the  Port,  by  their  ambi- 
tion and  turbulence  had  kept  the  government  in 
continual  ferment,  were  reduced  by  the  happiest 
art  imaginable.  Their  number,  only  two  origi- 
nally, was  increased  to  four,  by' which  their  ^power 
was  balanced  and  broken.  Their  aothority  was 
not  lessened,  but  its  nature  was  totally  changed ; 
for  it  became  from  that  time  a  dignity  and 
office  merely  civil.  The  whole  empire  was  di- 
vided into  four  departments  under  these  four 
officers.  The  subordinate  districts  were  governed 
by  their  vicarii;  and  Britain  accordingly  wqs 
under  a  vicar,  subject  to  the  prcefectus  pra- 
tmo  of  Gaul.  The  military  was  divided  nearly 
in  the  same  manner;  and  it  was  placed  under 
officers  also  of  a  new  creation,  the  magistri  mUi- 
tuE.  Immediately  under  these  were  the  duceSy 
and  under  .those  the  camiteSy  dukes  and  counts, 
titles  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  republick,  or  in 
the  higher  empire;  but  afterwards  th^ extended 
beyond  the  Roman  territory,  and  having  been  con-  * 
ferred  by  the  Northern  nations  upon  their  leaders, 
they  subsist  to  tiiis  day,  and  contribute  to  the 
dignity  of  the  modem  courts  of  Europe^ 
But  Constantine  made  a  much  greater  change 
VOL.  X.  K  with 
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nooK  with  r^ard  to  reli^on  by  the  e8bJ[)Ustuiieiit  of 
CbiistiaDity.  At  whitt  time  tbego^jid  wm  ftvt 
preached  in  this  islaod,  I.  believe  it  impofi^ble  to 
ascertain;  as  it  came  in  gradually,  and  without»  or 
rather  *eoiitrary  to^  pablick  authority.  It  waa  most 
^pcobably  first  intarodiieed  among  the  legionary 
soldiers;  for  we  find  St  Albany  the  first  British 
marlyr,  to  have  heea  of  that  body.  As  it  wbjb^  ior 
trodkced  pnvately,  aft  ito  groi/Kth  was  for  a  Umg 
tiv»  insensible;  but;  it  shot  up  at  lengjkh  with 
g^t  i^igour,  and  spread  itself  widely  at  fiist  under 
the  fiivoiBT  of  Coostanttusy  and  the  protection  of 
Helena,  and  at  lengdi  undet  the  ^rtaUishnDent  of 
Constantine.  Ffom  this  time  it  ia  tp  be  coosideffed 
as  the  nilibg  rstij^on  ;  thoti^  heaAhenisw  sufasiated 
long  after,  and  at  last  expired  ioftperceptiUy,  aad 
with  as  litde  noise  as  Christianity  had  beeo  at  first 
*introduoed. 

In  tiiis  state,  wi|h  leesrd  to  the  d?il,  military, 
and  religious  establishnient,.  Bvitain  renmfied  with- 
oat  ai^  change,  mti  afe  iabwvak  in  a  tolemble 
state  of  repose,  until  tbe-reigui  o£  Valfintio'iaii. 
Then  it  was  attacked  att  at  onee^with  inaediUe 
fiiry  and  sneeess,  and  aa  it  were  iai  oeocert^  bji  a 
26^,  number  of  bajrhareos  aatiaiis^  The  ppnq|^  ef 
dliese  were  the  ScotS)  a  people  «f  aotibal  aettiemeat 
hi  Ireland,  and  who  had  thenoe  been  trwpplMitQd 
jntathe  Nofthem  past  of  Xritiio,  whi^b  e^kerwayids 
derived  ita  qame  fitim  that  coliongr;  Th^  Soote  of 
^otisnalies&fnitad  with  the  Pkto  t(W  fiUi' upon  the 
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RocDaa  province.    Totbede  were  added  Ike  pirar  chai*. 
ticsd  Saxons,  who  issued  firom  tiie  months  of  tlie  ^ 
Rhine.    For  soine  years  they  met  but  slight  resist- 
micty  and  made  a  most  miserable  bavod^,  until  tbe 
famous  CoQOt  Tbeodosias  nvas  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Britam;  who  by  an  admirable  conduct  b  war,  and 
as  TigorouBappBeatioD  to  tbe  OHfe  of  doBMrtiek  ' 
disorders,  for  a  time  freed  the  orantrj  firoos  its 
enemies  and  c^presoocs;  and  harifig  drifen  tbe 
Picts  and  Scots  into  the  barren  extremity  ef  the 
iskmd,  be  shot  and  barred  tfaem  io  with^  a  Bear 
wall,  advanced  as  fitr  as  the  remotest  of  the  for- 
mer;  and,  what  had  hitherto  been  imprvdcotly' 
neglected^  he  erected  the  intermediate  spae^  into  a     ^gg 
Roman  province,  and  a  regular  gDtamment,  unler 
the  name  of  Valentia.    But  this  was  only  a  nso- 
nsentary  reli^     The  empire  was  perisUng  l^  the 
vices  of  Ha  constitution. 

Each  province  was  then  possessed  by  the  irmo- 
aiderate  ambitiMi  of  appointing,  a  heaA  to  tie  ^ 
whole;  akhough  when  the  end  was  obtunedt  the 
victorious  province  alwi^s  relnmed  to  iCis  ancient 
insignificance,  aad  was  lost  b  tlie  coaunoa  slaveiy. 
A  great  army  of  BntainB  fottowed  tko  fortune  of 
Maxiaans^  whom  Ikey  had  raised!  to  tiie  imperial 
tides,  into  GauL  Tkey  were  ^re  defttted ;  and  3^8. 
fnm  thdrdefeat,  aait  ia  said,  arose  a  new  people. 
They  am  supposed  to  bave  selAed  in  Amoviea, 
whirii  wu  tlKO,  like  many  otbcr  pwta  of  ibe  ssebly 
empiaev  beeaam  a  na^deaen^;  and  thai  counlrf , 
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BOOR  from  this  accident,  has  been  since  <;alled  Bretagne. 
The  Roman  province  thus  weakened  afforded 
opportunity  and  encouragement  to  the  barbarians 
again  to  invade  and  ravage  it.  Stilico,  indeed, 
during  the  minority  of  Honorius  obtBined  some 
advantages  over  them,  which  procured  a  short  in- 
*  termission  of  their  hostilities.  But  as  the  empire  on 
the  continent  was  now  attacked  on  all  sides,  and 
staggered  under  the  innumerable  shocks,  which  it 
received,  that  minister  ventured  to  recall  the  Ro- 
man forces  from  Britain,  in  order  to  sustain  those 
parts,  which  he  judged  of  more  importance,  and  in 
greater  danger. 

411.  On ,  the  intelligence  of  this  desertion  their  bar- 
barous enemies*  break  in  upon  the  Britains,  and  aie 
no  longer  resisted.  Their  ancient  protection  with- 
drawn, the  people  became  stupiiied  with  terroiur 
and  despair.  They  petition  the  Emperour  for  suc- 
cour in  the  most  moving  terms.  The  Emperour, 
protesting  his  weakness,  commits  them  to  their 
own  defence,  absolves  them  from  their  allegiance, 
and  confers  on  th^m  a  freedom,  which  they  have 
no  longer  the  sense  to  value,  nor  the  virtue  to 
defend.  The  princes^  whom  after  this  desertion 
they  raised  and  deposed  with  a  stupid  inconstancy, 
were  styled  Emperours.  So  hard  it  is  to  change 
ideas,  to  which  men  have  been  long  accustomed, 
especiaUy  in  government,  that  /the  Britains  had  no 
^  notion  of  a  sovereign,  who  was  not  to  be  Emperour, 
nor  of  an  Emperour,  who  w^  not  to  be  master  of 
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the  Western  world.  This  single  idea  ruined  Bri-  chap.  . 
tain.  Constantine,  a  native  .of  this  island,  one  of , 
those  shadows  of  imperial  majesty,  no  sooner  found 
himself  established  at  home,  than,  fatally  for  him- 
self and  hb  country,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  Continent.  Thither  he  carried  the  flower  of 
the  British  youth;  all,  who  were  any  ways  eminent 
for  birth,  for  courage,  for  their  skill  in  the  military 
or  mechanick  arts :  but  his  success  was  not  equal 
to  his  hopes  or  his  forces.  The  remains  a(  his 
routed  army  joined  their  countrymen  in  Armorici^,^ 
and-  a  baffled  attempt  upon  the  empire  a  second 
time  recruited  Gaul  and  exhausted  Britain. 

The  §cots  and  Picts,  attentive  to  every  advan- 
tage, rushed  with  redoubled  violence  into  this  va- 
cuity. The  Britains^  who  could  find  no  protection 
but  in  slavery,  again  implore  the  assistance  of  their 
former  masters.  At  that  time^tius  commanded 
the  imperial  forces  in  Gaul,  aqd  with  the  virtue 
and  military  skill  of  the  ancient  Romans  supported 
the  empire,  tottering  with  age  and  weakness. 
Though  he  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  vast  armies 
of  Attjla,  which  like  a  deluge  had  overspread  Gaul, 
he  afforded  tiiem  a  small  and  temporary  succour. 
This  detachment  of  Romans  repeHed  the  Scots ; 
they  repaired  the  walls;  and  animating  the  Bri- 
tains  by  their  example  and  instructions  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  they  departed.  But  the  Scots  easily 
perceived  and  took  advantage  of  their  departure. 
WbOftt  tiiey  ravaged  the  coomry,  the.  Britains  re- 
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BOOK  newed  their  suppliqitions  to-jJEtius.    They  oac4 
more  obtained  a  rianforcemeiity  which  again  re* 
estaUished  their  affiurs.  They  were,  however,  given 
lo  understiEuid,  that  this  was  to  be  their  last  relief. 
The  Roman  auxiliaries  were  recalled,  and  Ae  Bri- 
tains  abandoned  to  their  own  fortune  for  ever. 
432.        When  the  Romans  deserted  this  iidand  they  kfft 
«  country,  with  regard  to  the  arts  of  war  or  go* 
veniment,  in  a  manner  bartMrous,  but  destitute  of 
*  that  spirit,  or  those  advantages,  mth  whidi  some- 
times a  ^te  of  barbarism  is  attended.     They 
carried  out  oi  each,  province  its  proper  and  natural 
strength,  and  supfdied  k  by  that  of  seme  otber, 
which  had  no  connexion  with  the  country.    The 
troops  ^  raised  in  Britain  often  served  in  £gypt; 
and  those,  which  were  employed  for  the  protection 
of  this  island,  were  soinetimes  from  Batavia  or 
Germany;  sometimes  from  provinces  far  to  the 
East  ^  Whenevar  the  strai^eni  were  wittidrawn, 
as  they  were  very  easily,  the  province  was  left  in 
tlie  hands  of  men  wholly  unpractjeed  in  war.   After 
a  peaceable  possession  of  more  tban  three  hun- 
dred years,  the  Britains  derived  but  very  few  be- 
nefits from  their  aubjectioD  to  the  conquerors  and 
civiliaers  of  mankind.    Neither  does  k   an>ear 
that  the  Roman  people  were  atany  time  extremely 
.  numerous  in  thisisfamd,  or  had  ^read  themselves, 
Ibeir  nannen,'or  ther  language,  as  extensively  in 
Britain  as  they  had  done  in  tbe  otber  parts  of 
their  empire.    The  Welch  and  the  Ai^o«Saxon 
24  '  languages 
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laoguages  retain  much  less  of  L^tin  than  the  French,  chap. 
the  Spfuiish,  or  the  Italian.  The  Romans  subdued 
Britain  at  a  later  period ;  at  a  time,  when  Italy 
herself  was  not  sufficiently  populous  to  supply  so 
remote  a  province ;  she  was  rather  supplied  from 
her  provinces.  The  ihilitary' colonies,  thdU^  in 
some  respects  they  were  admkably  fitted  for  their 
purposes,  had  however  one  essential  defect:  the 
lands  granted  to  the  soldieins  did  not  pass  to  their 
posterity;  so  that  the  Roman  people  must  have 
multiplied  poorly  in  this  island,  when  their  increase 
principally  depended  on  a  succession  of  superan- 
nuated soldiers.  From  this  defect  the  coloniea- 
Were  continually  faBmg  to  decay.  Hiey  bad  ala^ 
in  many  respects  degenerated  irom  their  primitive 
instttuljoii*.  W«  most  add,  tiltat  io  the  decline  of 
the  empwe  «  ^reat  f>art  of  the  troops  in  firitaip 
were  3arbfiuiaD%  fiataviaas,  or  Germans.  ThoSi 
at  the  close  «f  this  period,  this  «ioha{^y  countiy^ 
desdated  of  its  inhabitants,  abandoned  by  its  mas^ 
tars,  ^if^d  of  its  «itiian%  and  deprived  of  all  its 
ipifft,  was  ia  »  condkioD  the  laoftt  wretched  amd 
Sodom. 

verkf  kgicmut  cum  Jtriimms  ^  UMtwri<mSrtu^  tt  wis  a^squt  , 
ordmis  mhtiims^  ut  conttnsit  4*  cariiate  rempublicam  ejficerenif 
Med  i^ni/ti  inttr  >e,  dhttst^  mw^frtttit,  Hkt  rtet&re,  Tihu  ttfeOi^ 
«Maft»  gmiw»tiw^imnt  mottttHlmt  r^pmmH  umm  coita( 
<MiiMNw  i^igis  fuum  *€JBi0mQ .    TafU.  aniwU  xiv.  2f. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Tie.Entrjf  and  StttkmaU  of  the  Saxotu^  and  their  X^veriim 
to  Christianity. 

AFTER  having  been  so  long  subject  to  a 
foreign  dominion^  there  was  among  the  firi- 
tams  no  royal  family,  no  respected  order  in  the 
state,  nono  of  those  titles  to  government  confinned 
by  opinion  and  long  use,  more  efficacious  than  the 
wisest  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation. 
Mere  personal  merit  was  then  the  only  pretence  to 
power.  But  this  circumstance  only  added  to  the 
misfortunes  of  a  people,  who  had  no  orderly  method 
of  election,  and  little  experience  of  merit  in  any 
of  the  candidates.  During  this  anarchy,  whilst 
they  suffered  the  most  dreadful  calamities  from  the 
fury  of  barbarous  nations,  which  invaded  them, 
they  fell  into  that  disregard  of  reli^n^  and  those 
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loose  disorderly  maimers,  which  are  sometimes  the  chaf. 
coQsequeace  of  desperate  and  hardened  wretched- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  common  distempers  of  ease 
and  prosperity. 

At  length,  after  frequent  elections  and  deposmgs, 
rather  wearied  out  by  their  own  inconstancy,  than 
fixed  by  the  merit  of  their  choice,  they  suffered 
VcHtigem  to  rei^  over  them.  This  leader  had 
made  some  figure  in  the  conduct  of  their  wars  and 
factions.  But  he  was  no  sooner  settled  oa  the 
throne  than,  he  showed  himself  rather  like  a  prince 
bom  of  an  exhausted  stock  of  royalty  in  tlie  de- 
cline of  empire,  than  one  of  those  bold  and  active 
spirits,  whose  manly  talents  obtain  them  the  first 
place  in  their  country,  and  stamp  upon  it  that  cha- 
racter of  vigour  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  anew 
commonwealth.  However,  the  mere  settlement,  in 
spite  of  the  ill  administraUon  of  government,  pro* 
cured  the  Britains  some  internal  repose,  and  some 
temporary  advantages  over  their  enemies  the  Picts.  . 
But  having  b^n  long  habituated  to  defeats,  neither 
relying  on  their  king  nor  on  themselves,  and  fittigued 
with  the  obstinate  attacks  of  an  enemy,  whom  they, 
sometimes  checked,  but  could  never  remove,  in  one 
of  their  national  assemblies  it  was  resolved  to  call 
in  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Saxons,  a  powerful  na- 
tion  of  Germany,  which  had  been  long  by  their 
piratical  incursions  terrible  not  only  to  them  but  to 
all  the  adjacent  countries.    This  resolution  has 
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BOOK  been  genemlly  condemnecl.  It  has  been  Balii,.tb»t 
they  Mem  to  ham  thtx>u^  mere  cowardioe  dis* 
.  tinftted  a  strength  not  yetjfram  doivii)  and  u  fortune 
sufficiently  prosperous.  But  as  it  was  taken  by  ge^ 
tietai  counsel  and  consent,  ^6  must  befieve,  tiiat 
the  necessity  cf  such  a  step  vvus  Mt^  though  die 
eMFent  'vvas  dubious.  The  event  indeed  might  ba 
dubious ;  m  a  state  mdicaUy  weak,  evety  meaaiHre 
vigorous  enough  for  its  protectioB  must  endanger 
its  existence. 

There  is  an  unquestioned  tradition  among  tb^ 
Northern  nations  of  Europe,  itiopoiting  that  aM  that 
part  of  tbe^'world  had  MffBKed  a  great  and  geneml 
nsvoluiion  by  a  migration  from  Amytick  Tartary  of 
a  people,  t^om  tiiey  call-  Asere*  Diese  e^very 
where  expritod  or  subdued  the  ancient  inhttU^uMs^ 
of  ite  Cebtd[  and  Cimbrick  oiiginal.  Tb»  toader 
of  this  Astadck  lumy  was  called  Odin,  or  Wodin ; 
firit  their  general,  aftenmnls  their  tutekr  Mty. 
Tiie  time  of  tha  great  change  is  lost  in  the  impei^* 
fectton  of  iradttionaiy  hiitary,  and  ^bt  attempts  td 
Mpply  il  by  fabk.  it  is  however  teitaki  that  €he 
^Sbmaa  iiation  bdieved  tbemsel^res  tbe  descendants 
of  those  conqneron ;  and  they  had  as  good  a  tMa 
to  that  desoent  as  any  other  of  the  N^Athem  tcibea^ 
for  theymed  the  Mtoe  iasiguage^  -whidi  then  was, 
and  is  /Still,  spoken  with  smaU  Tarivtion^of  the  dia« 
lectl  in  all  the  coontries^  wfattih  extend  foam  Che 
folar  oMte  to  the  Danijdie*    This  ipeof le  aio^jt 

probablj 
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probftUy  derived  their  namep  as  well  te  their  ori^n,  chap. 
fipom  Ac  Sacs,  a  nation  of  the  Asiatick  Scyfhia.     ^-^ 
At  the  time,  of  which  we  write,  they- had  seated, 
themselves  in  the  Cimbridc  Chersonesus,  or  Jut- 
land, in  the  countries  of  Hobtein  and  Sleswick,  and 
thence  extended  along  the  Elbe  and  Weser  to  the 
coast  of  the  German  ocean,  as  far  a3  the  mouths 
of  Ae  Rhine.    In  that  tract  they  Ihred  in  a  sort  of 
loose  diilftBry  commonweakh  of  the  ordinary  Ger- 
man model  under  several  leaders,  the  most  eminent 
of  whom  was  Hengist,  descended  from  Odin,  the 
great  conductor  of  the  Asiatick  colonies.    It  was 
to  this  chirf  that  the  Briteins  applied  themselves. 
They  iBvited  him  by  a  promise  of  ample  pay  for 
hb  troops,  a  large  share  of  their  common  plunder, 
«id  tiie  iste  of  Thanet  fer  a  settlement 

The  atmy,  which  came  over  under  Hen^sl^  did 
soft  Mceed  fifteen  hundred  men.    The  f^mnon, 
wMch  the  Britams  had  etitertained  of  ^  Saxon 
proweas,  was  well  feunded }  for.  they  had  the  prin^ 
cipai  share  in  a  decisive  victory,  which  was  ob- 
tained over  the  Picts  soon  a^r  their  arrival,  a 
victory,  which  for  ever  freed,  the  Britains  from  all 
tetrom*  of  the  Picts  and  Scolft,  but  in  1^  same  mo*. 
ment  exposed  tiiera  to  an  enttny  noless  dan^raus. 
Hengist  and  his  Saxons, 'Who  had  obtained  by 
the  free  vote  of  the  Britains  that  ifftrodtrction  Into 
ibin  iMand  they  had  so  long  in  vain  attempted  by 
arms,  aaw  that  by  being  neccsswry  they  were  supe* 

riour 
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BOO  K'  riour  to  their  allies.    They  discovered  the  character 
^^'      of  the  king;  tliey  were  eye-vvitnesses  of  the  inter- 
nal weakness  and  distraction  of  the  kingdom.    This 
state  of  Britain  was  represented  witii  so  much  effect 
to  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  that  another  and  much 
greater  embarkation  followed  the  first ;  new  bodies 
daily  crowded  in.     As  soon  as  the  Saxons  began 
to  be  sensible  of  their  strength,  they  fqund  it  their 
interest  to  be  discontented;    they  complained  of 
breaches  of  a  contract,  which  they  construed  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  designs ;  and  then  fell  rudely, 
upon  their  unprepared  and  feeUe  allies,  who^  as 
they  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  were  still  less  in  a  condition  to  oppose  that 
force,  by  which  they  had  been  protected  against 
those  enemies,  when  turned   unexpectedly  upon* 
themselves.     Hengist,  with  very  little  opposition, 
subdued  the  province  of  Kent,   and  there  laid 
the    foundation    of    the    first    Saxon    kingdom; 
Every  battle   the  Britauis  fought    only  prepared 
thein    for    a    new    defeat    by    weakening   their 
strength,  and  dbplaying  the  inferiority  of  their  cou* 
rage.     Vortigem,  instead  of  a  steady  and  regular 
resistance,  opposed  a  mixture  of  timid  war  and  un« 
able  negotiation.   In  one  of  their  meetings,  wherein 
the  business,  according  to  the  German  mode,  was 
carried    on  amidst   feasting  and  riot,  Vortigem 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  Saxon  virgin^ 
a  kinswoman  of  Hengist,  and  entirely  under  his 

influence. 
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influence.     Having  married  her,  he  delivered  him-  chap. 
self  over  to  her  councils. 
^  Hb  people  harassed  by  their  enemies,  betrayed 
by  their  prince,  and  indignant  at  the  feeble  tyranny, 
that  oppressed  them,  deposed  him,  and  set  bis  son 
Vortimer  in  his  place.     But  the  change  of  the 
king  proved  no  remedy  for  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  nation,  and  the  constitutional  infirmity  of  the 
government     For  even  if  the  firitains  could  have 
supported  themselves  against  the  superiour  abilities 
and  efforts  of  Hengist,  it  might  have  added  to  their 
honour,  but  would  have  contributed  little  to  their 
safety.     The  news  of  his  success  had  roused  all 
Saxony.     Five  great  bodies  of  that  adventurous 
people,    imder    different  and   independent  com- 
manders, very  nearly  at  the  same  time  broke  in 
upon  as  many  different  parts  of  the  island.    They 
came  no  longer  as  pirates,  but  as  invaders.    Whibt 
Die  Britains  contended  with  one  body  of  their  fierce 
enemies^  another  gained  ground,  and  filled  with 
slaughter  and  desolation  the  whole  country  firom 
sea  to  sea.    A  devouring  war,  a  dreadful  famine, 
a  plague,  the  most  wasteful  of  any  recorded  in  our 
history,  united  to  consummate  the  ruin  of  Britauu 
The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  age,  confounded 
at  the  view  of  those  complicated  calamities,  saw 
nothing  but  the  arm  of  God  stretched  out  finr  the 
punishment  of  a  sinful  and  disobedient  'nation. 
And  truly,  when  we  set  before  us  in  one  point  of 

view' 
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BOOK  view  the  condkion  of  almost  931  the  parts,  which 

s^J:^^  had  lately  composed  the  Western  empire^  of  Bri- 

A.  D.    tain^  of  Gaul,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  at  once 

^^^'    overwhdmed  by  a  resistless   inimd^oo  of  moflr 

cmel  barbarians,  whose  inhuman  method  of  war 

made  but  a  small  part  of  the  miseries,  with  wfaicfi 

these  nal^ms  were  afflicted,  we  are  almost  driven 

out  of  the  cirde  of  political  inquiry :  we  are  in  a 

manner  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  head   ef 

Grod  in  those  immense  revolutions,  by  which,  ai 

certain  periods,  he  so  signally  asserts  Ins  supreme 

dominion,  and  brings  about  that  great  srystem  of 

change  which  is,  perhaps,  as  necessary  to  the  mofiJ 

'   as  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  natord  worUk 

'       But  wbafeBver  was  the  cofldkion  of  the  other 

parts  of  Europe,  it  ia  geaertUy  agreed  that  the 

state  of  Britaih  was  the  worst  ef  aUL    Smm  writers 

faanne  asserted,  tiittb  except  IhMe  who  took  mSngd 

.    krthemointainsQf  Wale&aiidiaCoinwaU,orfl6d 

Hito  Armorica,  the  British  race  waa  in  a  MMiier 

dkslrojtiDL    What  is  extrattrdinary,  w«  find  £i^ 

knd  m  a  vary  taleraUe  state  of  populatioa  m  less 

than  two  cestariea  after  the  fint  mYaaoft  of  tiw 

Saxons ;  and  it  is  bald  to  imagine  eikber  the  tvanih 

pknlatiw^  or  tbe  increase,  of  that  sb^e  peopkt  to 

hrce  bec%  in  sp  shoria  lime,  sufficient  for  the  seb* 

tlemaitof  sft  gseat  an  eis^apt  of  countiy.     Others 

speak  of  the  BiAainB  m>taa  extirpatedl^  bisk  aa  re^ 

AioedLtDa.stal»of  riacvcfy;  and  kne.  these  writeis 

fix 
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&(  the  ori^n  of  persoaal  and  predial  aeryitude  in  C9a?. 
England.  ^- 

I  sbalt  lay  fairly  before  the  reader  aU  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  coaceming  tJbei^  oLi^kence  or 
condition  of  this  uiyaappy  people.  That  they  were 
anich  won  brok^  and  redaced  theaany  other 
nadoU)  which  bad  fallen  under  the  Gernian  powev, 
I  thiak  may  be  inferred  from  twoconsideratioaa: 
6fst,  Aat  in  all  otjaier  parts  of  Evrope  the  aneieot 
language  subeiated  after  the  oxiquest,  and  at  length 
incorporated  with  that  of  ^  the  conqaerors :  whereas 
in  En^aad  the  Saxon  language  received  little  or 
no  tincture  from  the  W^rii ;  and  it  aeenasi,.  even 
amc»g  the  lowest  people^  to  have  contimied  a  diQ»- 
lect  of  pure  Teutoiuck  to  the  time,  in  whigh  it  was 
itself  blended,  with  the  Norman.  Secondly,  that 
on  the  continent  the  Qimsdw  rdiigian,  after  the 
northern  irruption^  not  only  remained^  but  flou* 
rished.  It  was  very  early  md  univeraaUy  adopted 
by  the  ruling  feofku  In  £nglwd  it  ^a  so  en^ 
tiidy  extJBipwhed,  thai;  whea  Aognstiae  undea- 
tookbi^  iaiflfiv>n^  li  dbes  not  appeajr  that  ainoiig  all 
tbe  SaMQs  thero  was  a  smgle  pevson  profe»ng 
Cbristiani^ 

The  suddea  extinction  <^  the  indent  religion 
and  language  i^iqpeara  sufficimt  to  show  that  Bri- 
tain must  halve  si^i^  miHse  tb^  any  of  the 
neij^ibouring  nation^  op  tk»  coafiwienlu  B^  it 
must  not  be  concealed^,  that  tbece^  ane.  Uhiswise 

proofs 
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BOOK  proofs  that  the  British  race,  though  much  dtmi- 
,  nished,  was  not  wholly  extirpated;  and  that  those, 
who  remained,  were  not,  merely  as  Britains,  re- 
duced to  servitude.  For  they  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  some  of  the  earlier  Saxon  laws.  In 
these  laws  they  are  allowed  a  compensation  on  the 
footing  of  the  meaner  kind  of  English ;  and  they 
are  even  permitted,  as  well  as  the  English,  to 
emerge  out  of  that  low  rank  into  a  more  liberal 
condition.  This  is  degradation,  but  not  slavery*. 
The  affairs  of  that  whole  period  are,  however,  co- 
vered with  an  obscurity  not  to  be  dissipated.  The 
Britains  had  little  leisure,  or  ability,  to  ^vrite  a  Just 
accoimt  of  a  war,  by  which  they  were  ruined. 
And  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  succeeded  them,  at- 
tentive only' to  arms,  were,  until  their  conversion, 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters. 

It  is  on  this  darkened  theatre  that  some  old 
writers  have  introduced  those  characters  and  ac- 
tions, which  have  afforded  such  ample  matter  to 
poets,  and  so  much  perplexity  to  historians.  This 
is  the  fabulous  and  heroick  age  of  our  nation. 
After  the  natural  and  just. representations  of  the 
Roman  scene,  the  stage  is  again  crowded  with  en- 
chanters, giants,  and  all  the  extravagant  images  of 
the  wildest  and  most  remote  antiquity.  No  per- 
sonage makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  these 
stodes  as  king  Arthur;  a  prince  whether  of 
*  Legeilmm  3a  lie  Camhrko  homineagrum  pos^dtnte.  Id.  54. 

British 
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or  mAnndrica,  is  uncertain ;  biitit  appears,  thai  be       ^j  ^^ 
opposed  the  Saxons  with'  remarkable  virtue,  and    ^  ^ 
no  small^  degree  of  success,  which  haS'  retider^d     500I 
him  8dkd  his  exploits  so  lai^  an  argutuent'  ef'  r^ 
mancie,  that  both  are^almdst  disdainied  by  hist^ry^ 
Light  scarce  be^ns  to  dawn  until  the  introducttoti 
of  Christianity ;   which,  bringmg  with  it  the  usef  of 
letters,  and  the  ait§  of  civil  Itfe,  ajfibrds  at  onoe  a 
juster  account  of  things  and  facts,  that  are  moiie 
worthy  of  relaticHi;  nor  is  there  indeed  any  rero* 
liition  so  remarkable  in  the  En^sb  story. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  had  for  some  time  medU 
tated  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Pdp^ 
Gregory,  who  is  surnamed  the  Great;  aSlxried  thtt 
pious  design  with  an  uncommon  eeal;  aaoid  be  at 
length  found  a  circumstance  highly  favourabfo  ttvit 
in  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Chfuibert^  a  kitig 
of  the  Franks,  to  the  reigning  monArch  of-KeML 
This  opportunity  induced  Pope  Gregory  to  tom^ 
missionAugustin,  a  monk  of  Rfaeims,  and  amMh 
of  distinguished  piety,  to  undertake  this' arduous 
enterprise. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Christ  600,  and  150  yeart  600. 
after  the  coming  of  the'fii^  Saxon  colonies  itit6 
England,  that.Etheltiert;  kingof  Kent,  recef*fed  in^ 
teliigence  of  the  arrival  in  his  dominicms  of  a  num*- 
ber  of  men  in  a  foreign  garb,  practising  several 
stfftAge  and  unusuaL  ceremonieB,  wh<^  deAttf^  to 

VOL.  X-  s  *         be  * 
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BOOK  be  conducted  to  the  Kings  preseoce,  declaring 
^^*  tbat  tbey  had  things  to  communicate  toiiim  and  to 
his  people  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  eter- 
nal welffu^e.  This  wm  Augustm  with  forty  of  the 
associates  of  his. mission,  who  now  landed  in  the 
Isle  of  Tfaanet,  the  same  place»  by  which  the 
Saxons  had  before  entered,  when  they  extirpated 
Christianity. 

The  King  heard  them  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
to  defeat*  upon  a  principle  of  Druidical  supersti- 
tion, the  effects  of  their  enchantments.  Augustia 
spoke  by  a  Frankish  interpreter.  The  Franks  and 
Stkxons  were  of  the  same  ori^,  and  used  at  that 
lime  the  same  language.  He  was  favourably  re« 
(D^ived ;  and  a  place  in  the  city  of  Ganterbury,  the 
icapital  of  Kent,  was  allotted  for  the  residence  of 
him  and  his  companions.  They  entered  Canter- 
bury in  processbn,  preceded  by  two  person^  who 
bore  a  silver  cross,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  painted 
on  a  board;  singing  as  they  went  Litanies  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  God  from  that  city  and  people. 

The  King  was  among  their  first  converts.  The 
principal  of  his  nobility,  as  U3ual,  followed  that 
example;  moved,  as  it  is  related,  by  many  signal 
miracles,,  but  imdoubtedly  by  the  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  pious  austerity . 
of  their  lives.  The  new  religion,  by  the  protection 
of  so  respected  a  prince,  who  held  under  his  do- 

♦  FeUri  UW9  augum,  says  Henfy  of  Huntingdon,  p.  sai* 

minion 
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mimcm  or  mfluetice  all  the  countrieB  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Humber,  spread  itself  with  great  ra- 
pidity. PaganisiDy  after  a  ftrnit  resistance,  every 
Driiere  gave  way.  And,  indeed,  the  chief  difficul- 
ties, which  Christianity  had  to  encounter,  did  not 
arise  so  much  from  the  stru^l«St  of  opposite  reli- 
^ous  prejudices,  as  from  the  ^rcbs  and  licentious 
manners  of  a  barbarous  people.  One  of  the  Saxon 
princes  expelled  the  Christians  from  his  territory, 
because  the  priest  refused  to  give  him  some  of  that 
white  bread,  which  he  saw  distributed  to  his  con- 
gregation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  order  of  Druids  either 
did  not  at  all  subsist  among&t  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or 
that  at  this  time  it  had  declined  not  a  litde  from 
its  ancient  authority  and  reputation;  else  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  admitted  so  readily 
a  new  system,  which  at  one  stroke  cut  off  from 
their  character  its  whole  importance.  We  even 
&id  some  chiefs  of  the  Pagan  priesthood  amon^ 
the  foremost  in  submitting  to  the  new  doctrine. 
On  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  m  Northum- 
beriand,  the  heathen  Pontiff  of  that  territory  im- 
mediately mounted  an  horse,  which  to  those  of  his 
order  was  unlawful,  and  breaking  into  the  sacred 
enclosure  hewed  to  pieces  the  idol  he  had  so  long 
served*. 

.  If  the  order  of  the  Druids  did  not  subsist  amongst 

^  Bcde  HisL  £c.  I.  ii.  c.  1 3« 
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^ooSk  the  Saxws,  ^k  tb^  ebie£  ol^wte>  o£  tbsir.  roU^aii 
^^^V^  appeiu:  to  bawe  Umq  deidvod  frbm.  ttiat  foaoteiii. 
A.  p/  Xb^'  iad«Q4:woc9lupped  flevtral  idWs  uodi^r  varioua 
6oa..  forma  of  mm  Mid  tMrnts^;.  itnd  thoM  goda^  tp 
iriiam*  they;  dcdicilQdf  tiwt  d«]r»  of  the*  week,  boie 
iQ  tbw  attpAbutcB,.  attd^  ioi  the  parliQwlitr  days,  that 
were,  aoasecimteilvip  them,  though  oot.  in  their 
mauNk  a.  near  vesemhlance  te*  tihe  divinities^  of. 
^wient  Romct  But  stiU.'  Ae  gr^d;  and  capital, 
Qbjflcta  (rf.theifi  wosahipiW«c«  taken  from  Druidissi ;, 
toeea,  stosiw,  the  elemenflbs^aod  the  heavenly  hodiea**^ 
These  were  their  principal  devotions,  laid  tb» 
staonges^.holdufionf  their,  mindi^a^:!^  the 
pnogiTess  of.  the  Chdatiaa  reli^aa:  witii  the  g^eaMafci 
^tinacy.  Foe  %v)9  find  thi»e  sopecstitions  fer^ 
biddan)«aio9g»ttiieli^st  Saxon  laws*  Awanhip^ 
which,  stands,  in  need  of  .the.  memorial  of  images,  ot 
books  to  euppcfft.  it,  may^  perish  when  these  are^ 
daslvoyed.  But  wihe».a  supemtilioQ.  is  ertablia|ie<| 
«Pfm»  those,  gimi;  objects  of  nabure^  whioh  vo^^ 
miaUy.  solieit.the  senses,, it.  is.  extremely  difficult  to 
turn  title  mind  fifom  things,,  that  in  thefnsdvea  asa 
fitxikiag^  and  that  are  always  presentf  Amongst 
the  o^mAs  of  tlits  daas.  must  be.  reok«iied .  the 
goddess  Eoatre,  who  from,  the  etymology  of.tba 

*  Gentiles  Deos  ;  4  9olem  vel  lunam  ;  ignam  vel  Jluvhan  t 
torrentem  vcl  saxa ;  vel  alicujm  generis  arborum  Ugna.  L 
C»vt^  5'  Syperslitwsus  Uit  cowcenias,  qui  FrOhgeardi^kur^ 
area  lapdem,  ariQr€m,/<pUem.    Leg;  Presk  Nortbumb. 
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•nnne,  as  well  as  imm  ibe  steWA  ^cr^d  to  her,  t%  a*^. 
waBpoobaMjr  diatbeantif^di'^^  i^tlMiHie^Feeks^^^ 
and  Romans  ^refrshipped  mider  the  nameB  'OJT  Lud-   ^,  i^. 
fer  and  V^iib.     It  Is  from  ttas  goddess  fkat  in    6od. 
£AghQid  tiie  Paschal  Fe^tiidl  has  beea  MisSMi 
Easter*.    To  these  they joteed  <he  reverence  of 
various  subor^finale  genii^  or  dMMttiB^  fak^,  asild 
gol^s;  ^fmttastical  ideas,  which  ik  a^sMte  ^f  ad- 
itistrooted  oature  grow  ispoirt&Aeoushf  <nit  ^f  tftte 
wild  laocies  at  fecdrs  of  meki.    tl^hus  thtey  w«)»- 
shipped  a  sort  of  goddess,  vAiom  they  call^  Mftrift, 
'ftrmed  fiom  those  frigfaPtfal  ^ppeiBramB^^^  that  op* 
fvem  men  in  Iheir  sleep;  and  the  tiantfe  is  slfll 
retained  among  usf* 

As  t6  tide  mantiletB  of  the  Atiglo^Sarttts,  ^c^ 
were  such  as  ini^  be  expected  ^  a  rude  people; 
fiepsa,  and  of  a  gross  simplidty.  Their  clothes 
were  ^<Mt.  As  all  Barbarians  are  ihuch  taken 
irilh  eacteitour  form/  and  the  advsstages  and  dis- 
iaictfioo%  which  are  coi^eired  by  M^ure,  theSlutons 
aet  an  hi^  mdae  on  (somelinees  of  person,  and 
studied  much  to  improve  ft  It  is  iiMiai1(aUe  tiiat 
^hmof  Kiag  laa  oiders  the  6bm  and.  educhtioii 
of  fomkUmgft  to  be  regulated  by  th«k  beauty  t* 
Itof  ieberkhad  their  hair  to  a  j^idat  Ifeagtt,  and 
were  extremdy  proud  and  jealous  of  this  natural 

*  Speha«i'«<}losia«y,  Tif.  eod. 

t  L.  Ids  19. 
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BOOK  omametit  Some  of  their  girest  mett  were  distict^ 
^  guished  by  an  appeUative  taken  from  the  I^fig^  of 
their  hair  *.  To  pull  the  hair  waa  pmudiiable  t ; 
and  drably  to  cut  or  ixgvare  it  was  considered  in 
•the  mme  criminal  light  with  cutdng  off  the  noae,  or 
thrusting  out  the  eyes.  In  the  same  design  of 
:  barbarous  ornament,  their  faees  were  generally 
painted  and  scarred. .  They  were  so  food  of  chains 
and  bracelets,  that  they  have  given  a  surname  to 
some  of  their  kmg^  from  their  generosity  in  bestow- 
ing such  marks  of  favour  p 

Few  things  discover  the  stateof  the  arts  amongst 
people  more  certainly  than  ;the  presents,  that  aije 
made  to  them  by  foreigners.  The  Pope  on  his 
£rst  mission  into  Northumberland  sent  to  the 
Queen  of  that.coualry  some  bwSb  wkb  6mamento 
of  gold ;  an  ivory  tomb  iplaid  witl)  the  same  metal, 
and  ^  silver  mirror.  A  Queen's  want  of  such 
female  ornaments  and  utensils  shows,  that  the  arts 
were  at  this  time  little  cultivated  amongst  the 
Saxons.  These  are  tiie  sort  of  presents  commonfy 
sent  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Thus  ignorant  in  sciotices  and  arts,  and  unpeac- 
lised  in  trade  or  manufacture,  military  exercises, 
war,  and  the  preparation  for  war,  was  their  emptoy- 

•  Oslacus  promissd  casarie  keros*    Chron.  Saxon.  123. 
t  L.  Elfred  4Q.  L.  Cnut  apud  BrompU  21. 
t  Edgarus  nobUUnu  tarquium  largitor.    Chron.  Sax.  123* 
Bed,  Hist  Eccl.  1. 4.  c.  39. 
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ment,  hunting  their  jdeasure.  They  dwelt  in  cot- 
tages of  wicker  work,  plastered  with  cldy,  and 
thatched  with  rushes,  where  they  sat  with  their 
families,  their  officers  and  domesticks,  round  a  fire 
'"tn&de  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  In  this  manner 
their  greatest  princes  lived  amidst  the  ruins  6f 
Roman  magnificence.  But  tlie  introduction  6f 
Christianity,  which,  under  whatever  form,  always 
confers  such  inestimable  benefits  on  mankind,  soon 
made  a  sensible  change  in  these  rude  and  fierce 
manners. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that,  for  an  end 
so  worthy.  Providence,  on  some  occadon;^,  mi^t 
directly  have  interposed.  The  books,  which  coa- 
tain  the  history  of  tlus  time  and  change,  are  little 
else  than  a  narrative  of  miracles ;  frequently,  how- 
ever, with  such  apparent  marks  of  weakness  or 
desi^,  that  they  afford  little  encour^ement  to 
insist  on  them.  They  were  then  received  with  a 
blind  credulity;  they  have  been  since  rejected  i^ith 
as  undistinguiabing  a  disregard.  But  as  it  is  not 
in  my  design,  nor  inclination,  nor  indeed  in  my 
power,  either  to  establish  or  refute  these  stories, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  reality  or  opinion 
of  such  miracles  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
early  acceptance  and  rapid  progress  of  Christianity 
in  this  island.  Other  causes  undoubtedly  con- 
curred; and  it  will  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
consider  some  of  the  human  and  politick  ways,  by 

8  4  which 
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j^O|c  wt^Qb  irel^gicm  wbjb  advanced  ia  this  nation;  jaod 

^'*     those  mpre  particuliurly,  by  which  the  mpna&tick 

^,  p^    inatitutioni  then  intemoven  with  /^hrisMuutyy  suod 

6op.   ;is^i%  an  equal  progress  with  it,  attained  to  so 

hig^  <a  pitch  of  property  and  power;  so  as  ij^^^a 

time  e;^trep3ely  ahprt  (to  forpi  a  land  jof  order,  jB(pd 

f^^t  j\qt  t^e  iQaat  considerable,  in  the  state. 

CtHAP.  U. 

EftuhUthmaU  qf  Ckruiianky — of  Momutick  IntUhUUfm — and 
qf  their  J^ecu. 

1  HE  marriage  of  Elhelbert  to  a  Christian  prin- 
cess was,  we  have  seen,  a  means  of  introducing 
Christianity  into  his  dominions.  Tlie  sftme  influence 
contributed 'to  extend  it  ^in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
•tiie  heptarchy,  the  sovereigns  of  which  were  gene- 
rally converted'by  their  wives.  Aimng  the  ancient 
nations  of  Germany  the  female  sex  was  possessed 
not  only  of  its  natural  and  common  viiscendant,  init 
it  was  believed  peculiarly  sacked*  and  favoured 
.with  more  frequent  revelations  of  the  divine  will ; 
women  were  therefore  heard  with  an  uncommon 
attention  in  all  deliberations,  and .  particularly  in 
those,  that  regarded  ^reli^on.  Hie  Pagan  super- 
^stition  of  the  North  fiimished,  in  tiiis  instance,  a 
principle,  which  contributed  to  its  own  destrncUon. 

*  Inesse  fuinetiam  sanctum  aliquid  ,et  frox^um  putant ;  ntc 
mu  coiuiUa  earum  aspemantur  out  responsa  negHgunt.  Tacit. 
Ji  Mor.  Ger.  c.  S. 

In 
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If^  ihid  cjbwigp  fif:r^igi(GKi  ii^^  ^m^  ^^km  io  fi»j^^ 
Fender  t.^  pw^m  fewf^  4WiebQ«cl:toijfHlb«s  liMie  ^^" 

were  ,ku^,  ^t  fd$]|^s«<Anpp$ajrithat  tb«re  ygM  any 
,pei;$eci4^on.    It  ^ms  a  psfic^  ^i  Pope  <}r4e|;W]r) 
ynder  whose  aiiaidces  this  ^mis^ipa  was  co^^w^y 
tb»t the li^^9(tb6a  Utooyples  i^^idd  net bed^^tijOjiK^, 
especially  mhe^e  tb^  wece  w^lLbmilt ;  but  t^aj;,  fii^t 
removing  the  idols,  they  should  b^  K^oinaeprated 
anew  hy  Jbplier  igit^a»  ,aad  W  i>el^  |HVfK^s'^,  in 
order  .th«t  tb?  prj^udiqes  of  .tbepc^Ie  i^igbt^t 
jbe  tpp  rqdejy  sbcyrlRsd  iiy  pi  diociared  ipiK)|fw«^^ 
of  ^at  tt^y  Ijiafl  ^  loog  b^ld  s^ci^ed;  ^.jf^  ^t 
every  ?^hive  .VQhplAiQg  tl;^  m^qi(B^;I>)%q^  to  wbiffh 
Ji^y  had  ipiweriy  ^resfoqteid  ^  rcelig^  t»T9failh 
tiijey  wglit  rb«  gia^willy  rftppnfiileji  ^  ilbie  f«f9^ 
docjtriQe^  apd  .cei:e<DpiiiQS»'whiqhtwese  iSm^  totno- 
diuced;  9nd  «s  jthe  sacn$c)^  ru^  .in  the  P^^ 
wQrs%>wjere  ?lways  ^afAe^ded  w^'^SHM^iofr  dad 
.cpQ$/99U/ently  wierfe  ^^^  g»t^fA4o  tJ^^^^u^, 
^e  Pjoypye  or^^i^ed  Mwt  op^n  ^^l^j^d  .^  iu^ui}  |>e 
sl^ljitfisn^  A^iur  ttl)^  qbwch^  mi  t^e  ye^pl?  %i- 
dji4g^  jfi   Mi^  .Wffi^nji  ifwtiwiyt-     W^itewer 
(.pppulfur  CMSfi^BS  ,^  kn^^imfi^  ^4fe  f«»iid  ip  ^e 
«t>9ol^tely^t4QlQPfnp»tiUl^  With  CWsliwa^  *«fe 

netAi^ ;  m^  msw*^  Ibew  .were  fimlimeiipB. 
»ery  I^te  {)erjiod.    ^^r  ^m^  #t  a  ($e»Mijo  smwn 

•  Bed.  Hkt  £c€l/L  i.  c.  i^o. 
t  Ji  fr  api 

broi^t 
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BOOK  brought  into  St.  Paul's  church  io  London,  and  laid 
^^*  on  the  altar* ;  and  this  custom  subsisted  until  the 
.  Reformation.  The  names  of  some  of  the  church 
festivals  were,  with  a  similar  design,  taken  from 
tiiose  of  the  heathen,  which  had  been  celebrated 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  prudent  than  these  regulations ;  they 
were  indeed  formed  from  a  perfect  understanding 
of  human  nature. 

Whilst  the  inferiour  people  were  thus  insensiUy 
led  into  a  better  order,  the  example  and  counte- 
nance of  the  great  completed  the  work.  For  the 
Saxon  kings  and  ruling  men  embraced  reli^on 
with  so  signal,  and  in  tiiek  rank  so  unusual,  a  zeal, 
tiiat  in  many  instances  they  even  sacrificed  to  its 
aidvancement  the  prime  objects  of  their  ambition. 
Wulfere,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  bestowed  the 
Isle  of  Wight  on  the  king  of  Sussex,  to  persuade 
him  to  embrace  Christianity  f.  This  zeal  operated 
in  the  same  manner  in  favour  of  their  instructors.' 
The  greatest  kings  and  conquerors  frequently  re* 
signed  their  crowns^  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
monasteries.  When  kings  became  monks,  an  high 
lustre  was  reflected  upon  the  monastick  state,  and 
great  credit  accrued  to  the  power  of  their  doc- 
trine, which  was  able  to  produce  such  extraordi* 
nary  effects  upon  persons,  over  whom  religion  has 
conunonly  the  slightest  influence. 


«  Dugdale's  History  of  StPattl'sJ 
t  Bed.  Hist.  £ccK  1.4.  c*  13. 
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The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  was  also  much  as- 
ftttted  by  their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
At  their  first  preaching  in  'Sussex,  that  country  j^/p^ 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  from  a  drought, 
which ihad  continued  for  three  years.  The  barba«  . 
rous  inhabitants,  destitute  of  any  means  to  alle- 
viate the  famine,  in  an  epidemick  transport  of 
despair  frequently  united  forty  and  fifty  in  a  body, 
and  joining  their  hands  precipitated  themselves 
from  the  difis,  and  were  either  drowned  or  dished 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Though  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, they  knew  not  how  to  fish ;  and  this  ignorance 
probably  arose  from  a  remnant  of  Druidical  super-  . 
stitidn,  winch  had  forbidden  the  use  of  that  sort  of 
diet.  In  this  calamity  Bishop  Wilfrid,  their  first 
preacher,  collecting  nets,  at  the  head  of  his  attend- 
ants, plunged  into  the  sea ;  and  having  opened  this 
gireat  resource  of  food,  he  reconciled  the  desperate 
people  to  life,  and  their  mindsto  the  spiritual  care 
of  those,  who  had  shown  themselves  so  attentive 
to  their  t^nporal  preservation  *• 

The  same  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
appeared  in  all  their  actions.  The  Christian  kings 
sometimes  made  donations  to  the  church  of  lands 
conquered  from  their  heathen  enemies.  The 
clergy  immedii^ly  baptized  and  manumitted  their 
new  vassals.  Thus  they  endeared  to  all  sorts  of 
men  doctrines,  and  teachers,  which  could  mitigate 

*  Bed.  H»t^  EecLLi.  c.  13. 

the 
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SPO^  .the  rigeKTouB  Jaw  of  coaqnest;  and  they  vfy^odoed 
.^^J^L^  to BeejM^ifpon  «ad  liberty  afiteanciog  wi^  ^txfmA 
'  A.  p.  im^ms.  Nor  were  the  dncnkft  in  tkis  tioie  In 
any  tthing  more  worthy  of  inraise  tbaci  in  their  awl 
4pr  pemioal  ^isMdom.  In  the  oaooii,  whepein  4key 
.pnoa^dpd  agakist  the  alienation  of  thair  landa, 
ianioi|g4)iiber  cbaritaUge  eaoeptaoos  to  this  rfskaint^ 
they  pafftiQulariie  the  purchase  of  lib^*.  In 
:^ir  4mi)Baotioii6  with  the  ^leak  the  Mine  poiiit 
fnw  .atwttiys  ^ftcamioiKBly  labeared.  When  4bey  im- 
fHiafed  f^naoce,  they  •w0re  jpqwarfcabiy  indtdgent  to 
IpiMMna  of  that  .rank.  But  ^theyahraya  made  tbm 
jffmkfif^  !the  peaaisaiQn  of  ^^orporal  aasterity  by 
n^  pi  benefioence.  They  uigad  thwr  powmfal 
fOP^mlp  tp  the  a«6«nohiiea9«^^^ 
aod^ ti^ rfdaaii^lm ^  th«ie, ^irfaidb  Maogadtp 
rClkVBi  ,tbey<dimt:ted  thaoi  to  fh^  m^m  o£  ^i^ 

«04  (Qth^r  'Vfirlss  pf  gMieiva  ulaJifeyt-  3}hqr  «k- 
^mH»^  :tbp  frute  (Qif  iwtoe  even  from  cn^es^and 
whenever  a  great  mm  i^jspinted  ihps  ,ptmtM.Qtbu:e$, 
|M^m;ovideid  in  the  mo^eact  far  thepaUickihappiaess. 
Tkfi  wsnaetteoes  i^re.  4han  the  only  hodias  Goqpoh 
f^^in  .the  kin^gd^ ;  and  tf  oay  paaions  wen  d»- 
^Ifpus  tfi  {Kypetuate  their  charity  hy  a^  fund  hf  Ihe 

^  Spciaid  GonqL  p.  399* 
t  la^a^^et  fs/fam  Dei  tcdesfamf  ei  mtiaur$i  «•«  fMftfUt 
ppntilm  Ptyjr  afua$  pmtftmdtu  if  super  ccaioiai  viof',  et  Momc* 
MdMai  urvoi  suos  proprias^  et  redmat  ah  aim  komimbm  ierv^ 
iU09ailibcrtatem*    l^  JEecL  Edgaa  a4«   . 
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relief  of  the  sick  or  indigent,  there  wad  Ho  other  cha^i 
way  than  to  confide  thfe  trast  to  some  monastery,  yl^lmj ' 
The  monks  wfefe  Ae  sole  channel^  throu^  whiefa'  ai-da 
the-bounty  of  tiie  rich  could  pass  irr  any  continued' 
stream  to  tiiepooF;  and  the  people  ttntied^  their 
eyes'  towards  them  in  all  their  distresses. 

W^e  must  observe,  that  tbt  monks  of  thieitlitae,' 
especially  those  from  Ireltod  %  who  had  a  ^nsidfei^* 
able  share  in  the  conversion  of  all  the^  Northilero' 
parts,  did  not  ^how  that  n^eious  desire  x)fric)ifes,. 
which  long  disgraced^  and^finally  ruined;  tbdr^sucf 
eeasofiB.  Not  only  did  they  not  seek,  but  seedied 
even  tx>  sbun^  such  donations.  ,  This  prevented  'thatf 
aiarm,  which -might  havearisen-from  an  early 'and^ 
declared  avarice.  At  this'  time  the  mosf  fervent 
and-  hdy  anchorifte  retired  te  {^es  the  iiiniiest,' 
that  could  be  found  from  human  concourse  iatoit 
help,  to  the  ihost^  desolate  and  barren  situations; 
which  even  from  their  horrour  seemed  pardcukriy 
adiriipted  to  men,  who-  had'  renounced  the  worldr 
Mftny  persons  fbllowed  them  in  order  to  partake 
of  their  instructions  and  prayers,-  or  tb  form,  them^ 
eeli^es-  upon  thar  example.  An^  opinion  >  of  their 
miracles  ii^r  their  death  drew  still  greater  ntmin 
beri«  EstabMshments  were  gradually  made.  Hie 
mdnastick  life  was  frugal^    and  the  government 

*  Aidama  Finam  et  Caimanmu  mim  sauctitatis  Juerunt  €t 
farnmomtt.  Adeo  entm  sacerdotes  erant  ilUus  ttfirporis  ab  ava- 
tiiid '  nrnmrneti  ttt^  nee-  ttrrHori^  miti'  codtti  ocdptrtnL  I^enl 
AnHUig^oi^  Decem/.L ef p,  333.    Be<i;.}iist.  £eel;X  3«<i«'  flA 
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BOOK  model \te.  These  causes  drew  a  consta&t con- 
^^*  course.  Sanctified  deserts  assumed  anew  faoe; 
the  marshes  were  drained,  and  the  lands  culti- 
vated. And  as  this  revolution  seemed  rather  the 
effect  of  the  holiness  of  the  place  than  of  any  na- 
tural causes,  it  increased  their  credit ;  and  every 
iinprovement  drew  with  it  a  new  donation.  In  this 
maqner  the  great  abbies  of  Croyland  and  Glaston- 
bury,  and  many  others,  firom  the  most  obscure  be-^ 
^miings  were  advanced  to  a  d^ee  of  K-ealth  and 
splendour  little  less  than  royal. 

In  these  rude  ages  govemoient  was  not  yet 
fixed  upon  sdid  pnnciples,  and  every  thing  was 
full  of  tumult  and  detraction.  As  the  monasteiies 
were  better  secured  firom  violence  by  their  charac- 
ter, than  any  other  .places  by  laws,  several  great 
men,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  were  obliged  to 
take  refiige  in  convents;  who,  when  by  a  more 
happy  revolution  in  their  fortunes  they  were  rein* 
stated  in  their  former  dignities,  thought  they  could 
never  make  a  sufficient  return  for  the  safety  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  sacred  hospitality  of  these 
roofe.  Not  content  to  enrich  them  with  ample 
possessions,  that  others  also  might  partake  of  the 
protection  they  had  experienced,  they  formally 
erected  into  an  asylum  those  monasteries,  and 
their  adjacent  territory.  So  that  all  thronged  to 
that  refijge,  who  were  rendered  unquiet  by  their 
crknes,  their  misfortunes,  or  the  severity  of  their 
lords;  and  content  to  live  undo"  a  government,  to 

which 
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i¥hich  their  minds  were  subject,  they  Raised  the  chaf. 
importance  of  their  masters  by  their  numbers,  their      ^^' 
labour,  and  above  all  by  an  inviolable  attachment     ^  p^ 

The  qjionastery  was  always  the  place  of  sepik 
ture  for  the  ^atest  lords  and  kings.  This  add^ 
to  the  other  causes  of  reverence  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tity, which  in  imiversal  opinion  always  attends 
the  repositories  of  the  dead ;  and  they  acquired 
also  th^eby  a  more  particular  protection  against 
the  great  and  powerful ;  for  who  would  violate  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,  or  his  own?  It  was  not  an 
unnatural  weakness  to  think  that  some  advantage 
might  be  derived  firom  lying  in  holy  places,  and 
amongst  holy  persons:  and  this  superstition  was 
fomented  with  the  greatest  industry  and  art.     The  ' 

monks  of  Glastonbury  spread  a  notion,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  any  person  should  be  damned, 
whose  body  lay  in  their  cemetery.  This  must  be 
considered  as  coming  in  aid  of  the  amplest  of  their 
resources,  prayer  for  the  dead. 

fiut  there  was  no  part  of  their  policy,  of  whatever 
nature,  that  procured  to  them  a  greater  or  juster 
credit  than  then*  cultivation  of  learning  and  useful 
urts.  IPor  if  the  monks  contiibuted  to  the  fiadl  of 
science  in  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  certain  that  the 
introduction  of  learning  and  civility  into  this  North- 
ern world  is  entirely  owing  to  their  labours.  .It  is 
true,  that  they  cultivated  letters  only  in  a  secon- 
dary way,  and  as  subsidiary  to  religion.  .  But  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  is  such,  that  it  almost  ne- 
cessitates 
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m<fVf  etes&itates^  an  attention  1!o  many  kincfe  of  iau'lltegif 
^"'  Iter'  tSe  Scripture  is  by  no  niMM  an  iirekH^e 
A*  i>r  systfetti  of  moral  and  divine  iruUiiS';  but  it  stands 
c<)fMi«tted  i^4th  so  many  hiscories,  and  vdtli  the . 
Ikirs;  opinions  and  manners  of  so  mfliy  various 
mrtt  of  people,  and  in  such  difibn^nt  time^  that  i^ 
id' altogether  impossible'  to  arrive  to*  any  tolerable 
IklOtHedge  of  it  without  having  recourse  to  mucb 
tfXUtfioui'  inquiry".  For  ivhieh  reason  thepragf^^ss' 
of  this^  reli^otf  Has-  always-  beetf  marked  by  that 
<>f  lettbfsi  There  were-  two  other  circumstances 
at",  this'  tsner,  that  contributed-  no  less  td  tfaef 
nevivai'  of  Ibatning:  The  sacred  writings  bad  not 
Heeti  trttnslatftd  into  any  vernacular  language, 
an#  even"  the  ordinwy  service  of  the  Church  was 
stilF  continued  in  the  Latin  tongue;  all,  th«:«fore, 
who  fcnrmed' themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  hoped 
to  make  any  figure  in  it,  werein  a  mcmner  driven 
to  the  study  of  the  writers  of  polite  antiquity,  in 
order  to  qualify  themsdvcs  for  their  most  ordinary 
ftmctions.  By  this  means  a  practice,  liable  in 
itself  to  great  objections,  had  a  considerable  share 
in  preserving  Ae  wrecks  of  literature;  and  was  one 
means  of  conveying  down  to  onr  times  those  ines^ 
timablemonuments,  which  otherwise,  in  the  tumult 
of  baitiarous  confusion  on  one  hand,  and  untaught 
piety  on^  the  other,  must  inevitably  have  perished. 
1^0  second  circumstance,  the  pilgrimages  of  that 
age,  if  considered  in  itself;  wall  as  liable  to  objec- 
tion as  the  former;  bitt  it  proved  of  equal  advan-^ 
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fagp(tathe%useef  literatuj»«  A  principal  objeet  cb^apJ 
«f  tbeae  pioii&joumifla  was  Rome,  vhieh  centamcd,  ^^^ 
att  tke.bttk^  ikoi  waa  left  b  the.  We&tsm  wor)d^  ^ 
efanekuk  learnii^  and:  t^te.  The  otkm  great  ob>- 
jeet  ^  Aoif  piigruBagea  wa&  Jenuakm ;  thia  1^ 
l]i#r|L  into  the  Gred^  ooBipice,  which  stiU  suiisisted 
io  the  EatA  with  greal  majesty  and  powev.  Htove 
the  Greeiks  had  not  only  nofc  djacontuiued  the  an- 
^JBOt  studies^  hut  they  added  ta  the  stock  of  ay^ 
•neoy  inventiaDa-  of  curiosity  aqd  cooweaienee,  that 
were  unlgiowa  to  andquity.  When^  afteFwayds^ 
the  S^azaus  ppevailed  in  that  pait  oi  ti)e  woi^ld^ 
the  pilgrims  had  also  by  the  same  meaiia  an  op- 
poptttoity  of  profiting  fpom  A^  improvements  of 
.that  lahorioua  people ;  and  hawever  Uttle  the  ia«» 
jority  of  these  pious  travellers  might  have  had  such 
lobjects  in  their  view,  som^iag  useful  must  un- 
aiscudably  have  stucfc  to  them;  a  few  certainly 
saw  with,  u^ore  diseenimenti  and  rendered  theilr 
travels  serviceable  to  their  country^  by  importing 
other  things  besides  miracke  and  legends.  Thus 
e.  oommunication  was  opened  between  thie  c^imoie. 
ielaiid  and  countries^  of  wrhicb  it  otherwisis  oould 
^isea  soarceVy  have  heard  mention  made ;  Mid  piK  • 
grimages  thus  preserved  that  intercourse  amongpt 
mankind,  which  is  now  formed  by  politichs,  eoQi^ 
merce,  and  learned  curiosity. 

It  la  not  wholly  unworthy  of  observation,  tha^ 
^viience,  whieb  stsongly  ^{(peaia  t»  have  in* 

VOL.  X.  T  tended 
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BOOK   tended    tbe    continual  intermixture   of  mankind, 
^'-  '  never  leaves  the  human  mind  destitute  of  a  prin-r 

X'  iPt  ^^P^®  *^  effect  it.  This  purpose  is  sometimes  car«» 
ried  on  by  a  son  of  migratory  instinct,  sometimes 
by  the  spirit  of  conquest;  at  one  time  avarice, 
drives  men  from  their  homes,  at  another  they  are 
jictua;ted  by  a  thirst  of  kqpwledge ;  where  none  of 
these  causes  can  operate,  the  sanctity  of  pardculair 
places  attracts  men  from  the  most  distant  quarters. 
It  was  this  motive,  which  sent  thousands  in  those 
ages  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome ;  and  now,  in  a  full 
tide,  impels  half  tiie  world  annually  to  Mecca. 

By  those  voyages  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  improvement  were  at  different  times 
imported  into  England.  They  were  cultivated  in 
the  leisure  and  retir^nent  of  monas'teries ;  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  been  cultivated  at  all: 
for  it  was  altogether  necessary  to  draw  certain  men 
from  the  general  rude  and  fierce  society,  and  wholly 
to  set  a  bar  between  them  and  the  barbarous  life 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
study,  and  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  science.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  every  where,  in  the  first  institu* 
(ions  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge  amoi^sk 
.any  people,  that  those,  who  followed  it,  were  set 
apart  and  secluded  from  the  mass  of  the  com« 
munity. 

The  great  Ecclesiastical  chair  of  this  kingdom, 
lor  pear  9,  century,  was  filled  by  foreigners ;  they* 

were 
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were  tiominated  by  the  Popes;  who  were  in  that  chap. 
age  just  or  politick  enough  to  appoint  peYsons  of  a      ii- 
merit  in  some  degree  adequate  to  that  important    ^   j^ 
charge.    Through  this  series  of  foreign  and  learned    669,  - 
prelates  continual  accessions  were   made  to  the 
originally  slender  stock  of  English  literature.    The  [ 
greatest  and  most  valuable  of  these  accessions  was 
made  in  the  time  and  by  the  care  of  Theodorus, 
the  seventh  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     He  was  a 
Greek  by  birth ;  a  man  of  a  high  ambitious  spirit, 
and  of  a  mind  more  liberal,  and  talents  better  cul- 
tivated, than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  western 
prelates.     He  first  introduced  the  study  of  his  na- 
tive language  into  this  island.     He  brought  with 
kim  a  number  of  valuable  books  in  many  faculties ; 
and  amongst  them  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Works 
ef  Homer,  the  most  ancient  and  best  of  poets,  and 
the  best  chosen  to  inspire  a  people,  just  initiated 
into  letters,  with  an  ardent  love  and  with  a  true 
taste  for  tlie  sciences.     Under  his  influence  a  school 
was  formed  at  Canterbury;   and  thus  ,the  other 
great  fountain  of  knowledge,  tlie  Greek  tongue, 
was  opened  in  England  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

669. 

Tlie  southern  parts  of  England  received  their 
improvements  directly  through  the  channel  of 
Rome.  The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  as 
soon  as  it  was  converted,  began  to  contend  with 
$he  southern  provinces  in  an  emulation  of  piety 

X  a  ftud 
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BOOK  ^Qcl  l^raii^g.  The  Eccljesi^jistielts  then  i^so  VefA 
^•^*  .  up  ^nii  profited  by  tb^ir  i^tercouise  wi^  Ssov^ ; 
A.  D.  bwfc  tbey  foupji  their  principal  resources  of  kiv^w- 
669^  Ipdg^  i^om  oBotber  and  a  more  extraordipary  c^q^-. 
%Br*.  The  fclwd  of  Hii,  or  ColupikiUi  is  a  sqiatt 
%nd  h^TX^i^.  rock  ui  the  Western  0<;ean.  But  kk 
Uxo^e  d^ys  it  was  high  in  i:eputatioa  as  tfae  site  of 
^  monast^^,  which  bftd  acquired  greut  reno.wD  fon^ 
ijne  rigow  of  its  studies^  and  the  severity  of  its 
^etick  discipline.  Its  autliority  was  extended 
oxer  aU  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland; 
l^dj  the  n^onks  of  Iln  even  exercised  episcopal  jo-, 
rigdictipn  over  all  those  regions.  Tbey  had  a  con-: 
^iderable  share  both  in  the  religious  and  literate 
|D3titution  of  U)e  Northuinbrians*  Another  islatid 
of  stiU  less  in2(>0Ftance9  iothe  mouth  of  the  Tees^ 
and  called  Landisforn^  i9fas  about  this  time  Sanctis 
fied  by  the  austerities  of  an  hermit  called  Cuthbert. 
It  soon  became  also  a  very  celebrated  monastery. 
It  was,  from  a  dread  of  the  ravages  of  pirates,  re^ 
moved  first  to  the  ac^acent  part  of  the  continent, 
and  on  the  same  account  finally  to  Durham.  The 
beads  of  this  tqooastery  omitted  npthi^^ig,  which 
could,  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their  founder  and 
to  the  dignity  of  their  house ;  which  became  in  a 
wry.  short  time,  by  their  as^duQuaendeaivxuics,  tho 
most  consldeiuble  school,  perhaps^  in  Europe.  Tba 
great  and  justest  boast  of.  this^  rnQnastery  is  tho 

*  St.  Cohimbusi  or  IcolxDkiU;  or  lona.       "^ 

venerable 
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tMetcft)le  Beda,%ho  was  educated  tt^l  %pStit  his  €1ik¥. 
^vhcfte  life  there.  Ah  ^ccoftnt  of  his  ivrlSh^  ft  ift  ^^^ 
*iccO\3nl  of  the  fengMsh  leattiing  in  that  tfge,  fklcM  ^  ^^ 
In  .its  Aios*  advantageous  view.  Many  of  his  wcntS  669. 
Wmain,  and  he  wrote  both  in  pr63e*nd  verse,  and 
ijpon  all  sorts  of  subjects.  His  theology  fof ms  thfe 
most  'consida'able  part  of  hiis  writings.  He  wrotfe 
comments  upon  almost  the  Whole  Scripture,  and 
Several  Homflifeis  oh  the  principal  Festimls  of  thte 
Church.  Bofti  thfe  cbmm^nts  fehd  senhfons.  arfe 
gewerafly  allegorical  in  the  construction  of  the  text, 
ttnd  simply  moral  in  the  application.  In  these  dfe- 
XS)urtfes  several  things  seem  straihed  tod  fanciful ; 
"but  herein  he  followed  entirely  thfe  ttiaimer  of  thb 
^feariter  Fathers,  from  whom  thfe  gineateaft  part  of  hfe 
dit^nity  is  not  so  ihudi  imitated  ^s  fexStactAd.  Thfe 
Syrtematick  and  logical  method,  Which  seems  tb 
have  been  first  ttith5duced  btb  theology  by  John  <tf 
Damascus,  and  yhich  afterwards  was  kriOwh  by 
the  name  of  Schorf-ditinity,  Whs  liot  Iheii  in  usttj 
tft  least  in  the  Wfestferti  Church  •  thtttigh  sodn  Aftet 
ft  made  ati  amarfng  prtgrbss.  Ih  this  sthtehlfe  thb 
allegorical  gave  wa;^  to  the  ^tferal  e^cfplicartibn ;  thb 
ftteaginatidn  had  ies&  iscbpe;  *tid  the  Affectfenk 
Wefre  less  toiirchted.  But  ft  prevailed  t)^  to  appfeten^ 
ance  more  solid  Jtrtd  ^jhilosbphicel ;  by  an  orddr 
ttiore  ifcientifick ;  aftd  by  a  tfeadinlfess  oif  appHcA^ Wi, 
tjfther  for  the  ^ohftioh  x>t  the  ^cJititig  of  dbflbti 
(tnd  diffibnltif^s. 

T  3        '  They 
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BOOK       They  also  cultivate4  in  this  or  o  lastery  the  study 
II-      of  natural,  philosophy  and  astronomy.     There  rer 
.    ^     main  of  Beda  one  entire  book,  and  some  scattered 
669.     essays  on  these  subjects.      This  book,  de  Rerum 
Natur^f  is  concise  and  methodical,  and  contains  no 
very  contemptible  abstract  of  the  physicks,  which 
were  taught  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  was  somevvhat  unfortunate  that  the  infancy  of 
English  learning  was  supported  by  the  dotage  of 
the  lloman,  and  that  even  the  spring-head  from 
whence  they  drew  their  uistructions  was  itself  cor- 
•      riipted.     However,  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  ancient  science  still  remained ;  but  in  na- 
tural philosophy  the  worst  was  the  most  fashion- 
able.  The  Epicurean  physicks,  the  most  approach- 
ing to  rational,  had  long  lost  all  credit  by  being 
made  the  support  of  an  impious  theology  and  a 
loose  morality.     The  fine  visions  of  Plato  fell  into 
,  some  discredit  by  the  abuse,  whiqh  hereticks  had 
made. of  them ;  and  the  writings  of  Aristotle  seem  to 
have  been  then  tlie  only  ones  much  regarded,,  even 
in  natural  philosophy,  in  wJtuch  branch  of  science 
alone  they  are  unworthy  of  him.     Beda  entirely 
foUows  his  system..    The  appearances  of  Nature 
arCs  explained  by  matter  and  form,  and  by  the  four 
vulgar  elements;  acted  up'on  by  the  four  supposed 
qualities  of  hot,  dry,  moist,  and  cold.     His  astro- 
nomy is  on  the  common  system  of  the  ancients ; 
•ufficicnt  for  the  few  purposes,    to    which  they 

applied 
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IkppUed  it;  but  otherwise  imperfect  and  grossly  er-  chaf. 
roneous.   He  makes  the  moon  larger  than  the  earth  •  ^V^ 
though  a  reflection  on  the  nature  of  eclipses,  which .  ^.  ^^ 
he  understood,  might  have  satisfied  him  of  the  con«    669. 
trary.     But  he  had  so  much  to  copy  that  he  had 
little  time  to  examme.    These  speculations,  how- 
ever erroneous,  were  still  useful ;  for  though  mea 
err  in  assigning  the  causes  of  natural  operations^ 
the  works  of  Nature  are  by  this  means  brought 
under  their  consideration :  which  cannot  be  donei 
without  enlarging  the  mind.     The  science,  may  be 
false,  or  frivolous ;  the  improvement  will  be  reoL 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  soon  afterwards  the 
monks  began  to  apply  themselves  to  astronomy  and 
chronology  from  the  disputes,  which  were  carried 
on  with  so  much  heat,  and  so  little  effect,  concern* 
ing  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter;  and  tht 
English  owed  the  cultivation  of  these  noble  sciences 
to  one  of  the  most  trivial  controversies  of  ecclesi^^ 
astick  discipline.     Beda  did  not  confine  his  atten« 
tion  to  tho$e  superiour  sciences.     He  treated  or 
miisick,  and  of  rhetcnrick,  of  grammar,  and  the  art 
of  versification,  and  of  arithmetick,  both  by  letters 
and  on  the  fingers :  and  his  work  on  this  last  sub* 
ject  is  the  only  one,  in  which  tlfeLt*  piece  of  antique 
curiosity  has  been  preserved  to  us.    All  these  are  -, ' 
short  pieces ;  some  of  them  are  in  the  catechetical 
method ;  and  seem  designed  for  the  immediate  use 
ef  the  pupils  in  his  monastery,  in  order  to  furnish 

X  4  them 
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voon  ihem  witii  mmt  Iradmg  tdisnis  in  the  mdifimls  wt 
^^'  thisse  arts,  tfa^h  newly  jmmdykeri  imo  his  oouMry. 
A.  i>.  He  lifcetme  made,  md  pfobs^ly  for  the  samfe  pur* 
669.  p09e»  a  very  ample  and  v«kiab)e  coHectioh  of  ahoit 
phiioeophicii],  pditkial,  aod  MMral  maxirins  irmn 
Aristolie,  Plalo,  Seneca,  and  mber  sages  of  heaths 
aMM^aity.  Me  made  a  bepamte  book  of  vhining 
cDmtlim-pla<:Ses  tod  remaiiaUe  passagess,  extracted 
frbm  ttle  works  of  Cicero ;  of  whotn  he  5i«s  k 
great  admirer ;  thMgh  he  s^ems  to  have  been  Mt 
asi  happy  or  dtl^nt  imitator  in  his  styie^  FMm 
a  view  of  thdse  piecm  we  may  f:>nB  en  idea  cf 
what  stock  in  the  scitoce  the  English  at  that  titHi 
fKvssessed;  toid  what  advances  they  hod  tnade. 
that  work  of  Beda,  which  is  tbe  best  known  and 
hiost  esteemed,  is  the  Ecciesii^cal  History  of  the 
£nglfsh  Nation,  Disgt-aced  by  a  itvant  of  choice, 
and  frequently  by  a  conAised  ill  disposition  of  his 
fimtter,  and  bfemisbed  With  a  degree  of  credulity 
tmSL  to  infantine;  it  is  still  a  valuable,  axid  for  the 
timte  a  Sttfrprising,  performance.  The  book  opens 
#itt)  a  descri^ion  of  this  Fsfacnd,  which  would  ndt 
have  disgraced  a  classical  author;  aitd  he  has  pre- 
fewd  to  it  a  chronological  abridgment  of  sacred  and 
profane  history,  connected  from  «he  begirinsng  of 
the  world ;  which,  though  not  ciitk^ally  adapted  to 
|pis  main  design,  is  of  fitir  anore  tntrinsick  value^ 
afvd  itidbed  displays  a  vast  fond  of  hSstoridri  era>- 
ditioQ.    On  the  whole,  though  this  lather  of  tl* 
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£ii^h  ieiutsMig  semiB  to  llAVe  beeh  but  a  gtl^to  MAft. 
6f  the  middfe  dSisb^  uMbdr  i^Med  nor  suMl,  i»> 
itod  ^ae,  ivfao  nMte  ih  a  k^  style,  fiin^le  b^t  not 
^egtinl^  yiel  i^ien  we  TeAetit  upbik  the  time,  in  4dytch 
be  lived,  &e  place,  in  which  he  spefiSthift  whole  JM^, 
i!v4tUiii  the  walls  of  ateonastery,  ih  sot^iiidt^iMd 
^ild  a  coaiftry,  it  k  imf>06siUe  to  refuse  inltA  tiM 
praise  of  an  incredible  indastry,  find  a  ge«feroti4 
thirst  of  knowledge. 

That  a  nation,  who  not  fifty  years  before  had 
but  just  began  to  emerge  from  a  barbarism  so 
perfect,  that  they  were  unfuroished  even  with  an 
alphabet,  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  established 
so  flourishing  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  have 
produced  so  eminent  a  teacher,  is  a  circumstalicie, 
wbidi  I  imagine  no  other  nation  beside^  Englbli^ 
can  boast. 

Hitheitowe  havi^  spoken  Mly  of  their  Lat^'ttrfd 
Oneek  literature.  Tliey  cultivated  al6o  tfeeif  Dtttvt 
language,  which,  according  to  the  opteitttts  *f  *hfe 
tnost  adequate  judgos,  was  dcfideM  rkSAitr  ik 
energy  ncfr  beauty,  and  was  postesised  cf  stith  ail 
teppy  fleidbility,  as  to  be  capable  of  e)(pMs^tig 
?wfth  grace  and  effect  m6tj  hew  lefchhfeal  idfefc, 
iMroduced  either  by  theology  or  scicftic^.  'they 
l^^e  fbfid  df  poetry ;  (hey  sung  at  all  theit*  f^a^  ; 
«Ad  It  wtts  touift^  e^tf^mely  disgrnc^ful  nMto  %fe 
^1^  to  takfe  a  part  ki  these  |>erf<Mrmanl[!es,tM»i 
Wtea  tb«y  iilkUenged    each  oihei:  to  <a  sudden 
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BOOK  exertiott  of  the  poetick  spirit  Caedmon,  aftef'- 
wanis  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  poets,  tvas 
discri  aced  in  tiiis  manner  into  an  exertion  of  a 
latent  genius.  He  was  desired  in  his  turn  to  sing, 
but,  being  ignorant,  and  full  of  natural  sensibility, 
retired  in  confusion  from  the  company;  and  by 
instant  and  strenuous  application  soon  became  a 
distinouisbed  proficient  in  the  art. 

CHAP.   iir. 

Seriti  of  Anglo-Safon  Kings  from,  Ethelbert  to  Alfred;  vitk 
the  invamn  qf  ih€  Danct. 

1  HE  Christian  religion  having  once  taken  root 
in  Kent  spread  itself  with  great  rapidity  throughout 
all  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms  in  England.  The 
manners  of  the  Saxons  underwent  a  notable  alter- 
ation by  this  change  in  their  religion;  their  ferocity 
was  much  abated ;  they  became  more  mild  and 
sociable ;  and  their  laws  began  to  fMtrtake  of  the 
softness  of  their  manners,  every  where  recommend* 
ing  mercy,  and'  a  tenderness  for  Cfaristain  blood. 
There  never  was  any  people,  who  embraced  religion 
with  a  more  fervent  zeal  than  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
nor  with  more  simplicity  of  spirit  Their  history' 
for  a  long  time  shows  us  a  remarkable  conflict 
between  their  dispositions  and  their  princifd^ 
This  conflict  produced  no  medium^  becaose  tbuy 
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were  absolutely  contrary ;  and  both  x>perated  with  chap. 
almost  equal  violence.  Great  crimes,  and  extra-  i^^* 
vagant  penances ;  rapine,  and  an  entire  resignation  .  ^ 
of  worldly  goods ;  rapes,  and  vo^'s  of  perpetual 
.chastity;  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  persons. 
There  was  nothing,  which  the  violence  of  their 
passions  could  not  induce  them  to  commit;  no» 
.  thing,  to  which  they  did  not  submit,  to  atone  for  their 
offences,  when  reflection  gave  fin  opportunity  to  re- 
pent But  by  degrees  the  sanctions  of  religion  began  ' 
to  preponderate ;  and  as  the  monks  in  tiiis  time  at* 
traded  all  the  religious  veneration,  religion  every 
where  began  to  relish  of  the  cloister  ;  an  inactive 
apirit,  and  a  spirit  of  scruples,  prevailed ;  they  dread- 
ed to  put  the  greatest  criminal  to  death ;  they  scrupled 
to  engage  hi  any  worldly  functions.  A  king  of  th& 
Saxons  dreaded  that  God  would  call  him  to  an 
account  for  the  time,  which  he  spent  in  his  temporal 
affairs,  and  had  stolen  from  prayer.  It  was  frequent 
for  kings  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  or  to  Jeru- 
salem, on  foot,  and  under  circumstances  of  great 
hardship.  Several  kic^  resigned  their  crowns  to 
devote  themselves  to  religious  contemplation  in 
monasteries — more,  at  that  time,  and  in  this  nation, 
than  in  all  other  nations,  and  in  all  times.  This,  ' 
as  it  introduced  great  mildness  into  the  tempers  of 
the  'people,  made  them  less  warlike,  and  conser 
quently  prepared  the  way  to  their  forming  one  body 
under  Egbert,  and  for  the  otiier  changes  which 
followed. 

The 
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the  ilng^dtn  t)f  Wessex,  fey  the  t^ykftn  tmfl 
coTirtigfe  of  King  Ina,  l4ie  greatest  tegirfAtw  and 

>•  P'  poifticiati  of  thwe  ttihteS,  tihd  s^afto^'wl  tip  Corn- 
wall, foip  a  white  a  fefage  for  tome  k)f  tilfe  old 
Britaifls,  together  with  tiite  iiltte  khigimn  of  thfe 
Soinh  Saxons.  By  thii  aiignfWtttatioh  it  btn^tcfaed 
1h)m  the  LanA^  find  to  the  bordets  of  Kteht,  thte 
Tf^nfTe3  fiot^^ng  on  the  Korth,  iStie  Ocetah  Washm^ 
It  Oh  (iie  Sotftk  By  thei):  s}tira1tion  thte  people  df 
Wessex  natulrafly  xfatore  to  etigross  the  Kttte  trad*, 
«fat(;h  then  fed  the  ^revenues  of  England ;  and  thbit 
Uiinds  were  ^taewhat  opened  by  a  foreigki  com- 
totinicatioh ;  by  >^hSch  the^  ba»me  itiore  tivili^ed, 
m^  bcMer  acquainted  with  the  art^  of  Wat  and  cTf 
gowttittiiefnt.    Strtrh  was  the  eonditfon  of  thte  king* 

799,  tlom .  of  Wessex  when  fegbert  wfcS  Called  to  thfe 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  civil  (rbYnniDtbns^ 
^hich  for  some  time  ptevailed,  had  dri^n  thib 
prince,  early  in  life,  into  an  useM  banishnvetft. 
lie  Was  bononrabty  received  at  thfe  Cotrtt  xt£ 
Charlemagne,  where  he  had  ati  oppottUfifty  ct£ 
ttudying  government  ih  the  best  tehool,  aind  df 
forming  himself  after  the  most  perfect  triddt^. 
Whilst  Charlemagne  was  rfedticmg  iJie  xrontihent-df 
Europe  hito  one  empire,  Eg^it  redtifced  Etig^and 
into  one  tmgdom.  'Hie  state  of  his  dWH  domi^ 
"hions,  pdi-fertly  united  nrtder  hhn,  t^ith  the  odi* 
Itdvantages,  which  we  have  jctet  mentioried,.  atid  ** 
^tate  of  the  neighbouring  SaXon  goveitiiWBiitB,  "tbA&b 
this  reduction  less  difficult    Besides  WesseiE;  tfaerb 
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I^^rqi^  and  Noi:thim1^r49iiq4-    Th^y  wer^  pp^we^- 
ifiuj  ei>ojagh  k  t\)^  f|d^9<))age^  of  natur^^  bHl  ..re- 
duced to  great  weakness  l^y  thm  dWi^Qi^^    Aa 
4ier^  i$  QirthiQg  of  Bao(^,mo«i$nt  to  %r\y  country 
^m  to  sottl^  this  suooMWMi  of  its  gotten nm^nt  on 
^ar  and  ttvarttJ^le  priwipl^ee,  tiM  Saxony  iponarn 
ch]0s«  wkieh  were  supported  by  no.  muh  principles, 
^ere  cQQtimiaH5i  tottering.    The  right  of  gaverat 
men):  sometUDes  was  conwie&ed  as  ia  the  eldest 
90Dy  SQS8eti]»es  in.  ali ;  sofo^tim^s  the  will  of  tbe 
deceased  prioi^  disposed  of  the  ccowa ;  sometimes 
a.  popular  election  bestowed  it    The  consequenoa 
of  thig  wBfi  Ibe  frequeals  diviusNa  and  fiiequeiik  re-* 
vmion  qS  H^  same  teofitory,  whkb  weie  productive 
oE  iDfinitf)  mificiMef :   many  various  principl^a  of 
auacession  gave  titles  to  some,  pretensions  to  wiy^ ; 
aad  flotSj  cabals  and  criipea,  could  not  be  wanting 
to  all  the  poetendiersw     T^ua  was  Mercia,  tocn  too 
pieces;    and.  thft   kingdom    ol  Northumberland^ 
assaulted^  osk  one  side  by  the  Scots^  and  ravaged  oo 
the  other  by  tiie  ENuaieh  iaeupsions,   could  npt 
fiecovBC  from  a  long  asiarchy,  into  whieh  ita  intestine 
disdaiona  had  plunged  it     Egbert  knew   how,  to 
make  advantage  of  these  diviaiona ;  fomenting  them 
hf  hia  policy  at  first,  and  qnelliiig  them  afierwaada 
}fy  hia  awoid^  be  rediiced  these  two  kingdoms 
imdec  hja.  goverqmeitt.     fha  same  power,  whjuch 
flfMiqiiArAr^  MflyitfL  Ijii^  TSrfy*^lW%fW^%i¥^j  made  the 
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BOOK    reduction  of  Kent  and  Essex  easy:  the  people  on 
[^'      all  hands  the  more  readily  submitting,  because  tliere 
was  no  change  made  in  their  laws,  manners,  or  the 
form  of  their  government. 

Egbert,  when  he  bad  brought  all  England  under 
his  dominion,  made  the  Welsh  tributary,  and  cai^ried 
his  arms  with  success  intO|  Scotland,  assumed  the 
title  of  Monarch  of  all  Britain/^.  The  southern 
part  of  tiie  island  was  now  for  the  first  time  authen* 
tica%  known  by  the  name  of  England,  and,  by 
^every  appearance,  promised  to  have  arrived  at  the 
fortunate  moment  for  forming  a  pennanent  and 
splendid  monarchy.  But  Egbert  had  not  reigned 
seven  years  in  peace,  when  tiie  Danes,  who  had 
before  showed  themselves  in  some  scattered  parties, 
and  made  some  inconsiderable  .descents,  entered 

S32-  the  kingdom  in  a  formidable  body.  This  people 
came  from  the  same  place  whence  the  English 
themselves  were  derived,  and  they  differed  from 
them  in  little  else,  than  that  they  still  retained  their 
original  barbarity  and  heathenism.  These,  assisted 
by  the  Norwegians,  and  other  people  of  Scandinavia, 
were  the  last  torrejit  of  the  Northern  rav^gers, 
whicb  overflowed  Europe.  What  is  remarkable, 
they  attacked  England  and  France  when  these  bio 
kmgdoms  were  in  the  height  of  their  grandeur; 
France  under  Charlemagne,  England  united,  by 
Egbert  The  good  fortune,  of  Egbert  met-  its  first 
t  N?  Sazos  monarch  until  Atbslstau* 

checl; 
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check  from  these  people,  who  defeated  his  forces  chap, 
with  great  slaughter  near  Charmouth  in  Dorset- 
shire. It  generally  happens  that  a  new  nation, 
with  a  new  method  of  making  war,  succeeds  against 
a  people  only  exercised  in  arms  by  their  own  civil 
dissensions*  Besides,  England,  newly  united,  was 
not  without  those  jealousies  and  that  disaffection^ 
which  give  such  great'  advantage  to  an  invader. 
But  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Egbert  repaired 
this  defeat ;  he  repulsed  the  Danes ;  and  died  soon 
after,'  at  Winchester,  full  of  years  and  glory. 

He  left  a  great  but  an  endangered  succession  to     838. 
his  son  Ethelwotf,  who  was  a  mild  and  virtuous  ^^^*"^'***^ 
prince,  full  of  a  timid  piety,  which  utterly  dis- 
qualifies for  government ;  and  lie  began  to  govern 
at  a  time  iriien  the  greatest  capaci^  was  wanted. 
The  Danes  pour  in  upon  every  side ;   the  king    , 
rouses  from  his  lethargy ;  battles  are  fought  with 
various  success,  which  it  were  useless  and  tedious 
to  recount     The  event  seems  to  "have  been,  that 
in  some  comers  of  the  kingdom  the  Danes  gained   ' 
a  few  inconsiderable  settlements ;  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  after  being  terrft>ly  ravaged,  was  left  a 
little  time  to  recover,  m  order  to  be  plundered 
anew.     But  the  weak  prince  took  no  iidvantage  of 
this  time  to  concert  a  regular  plan  of  defence,  or 
to  rouse  a  proper  spirit  in  his  people.     Yielding 
himself  wholly  to  speculative  devotion,  he  entirely 
p^ccted  hv  affairs;  and  to  comptete  the  ruin  of 
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^^'-  .  omoASteHQ^Bi  t^  make  a  pilgrivia^e  lo.  Home.  At 
4^.  9.  Roma  he  lpebuav<ed  in  thje  maqneir,  t^t  suited  hb 
t^  lifttle  geains)  in  m^U^iD^  chdriUiife  fonnd^laonfl,  and 
in  Qxlimdiiig  the  Romft-acot  or  P^ter-penco,  which 
the  fo%  of  some  pfincos  of  tiie  heptarchy  had 
gfaaled,  foi  their  partkular  doounions^  oxes  tim 
wlvafa  kingdom,  itia  sbanffv)!  dj^aertion  of  hi? 
couatry  msed.  so  ganeral  a.  xyarantant,  ttiat,  io 
hia  abaence^  hia  own  son,  with:  the  principal  o£  hi? 
nobility  and  hish0pa»  conspired  againat  hina..  At 
hi&  ratom  ha  fiwnd,  bonreveri  thai  aeverai  atill 
adhered  to  him ;  but,  here  too,  iucapable  of  actkig 
with  vigour,  he  agreed  to  an  accommodation^  vsibid^ 
placed  the  cpown  on  the.  i]^d  of  his  raheUious  son ; 
and  Mly  leUt  to  hhnsetf  a  aphece.  o£  gowromeat  as 
i^acrow  as  hiageniua^ — ^tfae  district  of  Kent,  whither 
he  retired  to.  enjoy  an  hn^orious  privacy  wilii  a 
wife,  u  bom  he  had'  married  ia  France. 
Etbcired.  Qj^  hjg  death  his  son  £thelred  stiU  hekl  the 
cvoii^  which  he  had  piiB-occupied  by  hia  rebeHiOD^ 
and  which  he  poUuted  W9th  a  new  stain.  He 
married  his  &ther'&  widows  The  confused  hiatcwy 
ai  these  times  funushes  no  clear  account  either  of 
the  successions*  of  the  kiqga  or  of  tbeit  actioaa. 
jDuriog  the  reign  pf  this  prince  and*  hia  suceessoos 
]^helbert  and;  Ethebed^  the  pieoplci  n  sevecal  parte 
p£  England  seem  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
kingdom^  of  Wtsasex^  and  to  have  veiirived  i^iAr 

former 
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Ibraiear  Hidepaideocy.    Th^  added  to  tite  w/e^-  cha|p- 
iiess  of  the  governOQeiit,  mmie  way  for  aew  B9i^frR)6'    ^^^' 
of  Daoes^  who  burat  in  upon  this  iU-gpvempd  »nd    ^,  |ji; 
.divided  people^  rava^usg  the.  whole  country  in  a    .966. 
terrible  manner,  but  principally  directing  their  toy 
against  ev^  monument  of  civiUty  or  piety.    They 
had  now  formed  a  regular  establishment  in  Nor- 
tbumb^land,  and  g^bed  a  very  considerahJo  iot^tr 
ing  in  Mercia  and  £a6t  Anglia ;  they  hovered  over 
ev/dry  part  of  the  kingdom  with  their  fleets ;  and 
being  estaUisbed  in  many  place;  in  the  heart  oi 
the  icouatry,  nothing  seemed  able  to  resist  then^ 


CHAP.   IV. 
JRdgn  tf  King  Alftei. 

It  wa3  in  the  Jnidait  of  these  diatrocAiong  that  chap. 
Alfred  wcceeded  to  a  soeptre,  which  was  threatened 
every  moment  to  be  wpeached  from  bis  hasdii. 
He  was  then  only  tweoty-two  years  of  i^;  but 
^ercised  firom  bb  ini^iicy  in  troubles  &nd  in  wars, 
than  fenpied  ant  (Ksi^Qd  hb  virtue.  Some  of 
its  bc»t  forovincQs  wave  torn  from  bis  kii^om, 
wUeh  wee  sbniok  to  the  ancient  bounds  of  Wessex; 
ajid  wbe(t  reiaaiaed  waa  weakened  by  dissension, 
by  a  Img  war,  bjr  a  ra^i^  pestilence,  and  sur* 
rowMbd  by  enemies,  whose  numbeiB  seemed  iiiK 
exhaustible  JAfl.wfaaae  fiiry  was  equally  increased 
.   HOL,  X.  u  *  by 
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BOOK  l^  victories  or  defeats.  All  these  difficulties  senred 
only  to  increase  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  He  took 
the  field  without  delay ;  but  he  was  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  This  ominous  i\e{est  displayed 
more  fully  the  greatness  of  his  courage  and  ca- 
pacity, which  fi!iund  in  desperate  hopes  and  a  ruined 
kingdom  such  powerful  resources.  In  a  short 
time  after  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  respected : 
but  he  was  not  led  away  by  the  ambition  of  a 
young  warriour.  He  .neglected  no  measures  to 
procure  peace  for  his  country,  which  wanted  a 
respite  from  the  calamities,  which  had  long  op- 
pressed it  A  peace  was  concluded*  for  Wessex. 
Then  the  Danes  turned  their  faces  once  more 
towards  Mercia  and  East  Anglia.  They  had 
before  stripped  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  move- 
able  substance,  and  now  they  proceeded  without 
resistance  to  seize  upon  their  lands.  Their  success 
encouraged  new  swarms  of  Danes  to  crowd  over, 
who,  finding  all  the  northern  parts  of  England 
possessed  by  their  friends,  rushed  into  Wessex. 
They  were  adventurers  under  diiferent  and  inde- 
pendent leaders;  and  a  peace,  litde  regarded  by 
the  particular  party,  that  made  it,  had  no  influenct 
875.  at  all  upon  the  others.  Alfred  opposed  this  shock 
with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  barbarians  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem :  they  pretended  to  treat ; 
but  taking  advantage  of  the  truce,  they  routed  a 
body  of  the  West  Saxon  cavaliy,  tbat  were  oflf 

their 
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tbeif  guard,  mounted  their  horses,  and  crossing  cuAf» 
the  country  with  amazing  celerity,  surprised  the  ^   }^' 
city  of  Exeter.    This  was  an  acquisition  of  infinite 
advantage  to  their  affairs,  as  it  secured  them  a  port 
in  the  midst  of  Wessex.     Alfred,  mortified  at  this 
series  of  misfortunes,  perceived  clearly  that  nothing 
trould  dislodge  the  Danes,  or  redress  their  continual 
incursions,  but  a  powerful  fleet,  which  might  in- 
tercept them  at  sea ;  the  want  of  this,  principally, 
gave  rise  to  the  success  of  that  people.    They  used 
suddenly  to  land  and  ravage  a  part  of  the  country ; 
when  a  force  opposed  them,  they  retired  to  their 
ships,  and  passed  to  some  other  part,  which  in  a 
like  manner  they  ravaged,  and  then  retired  as 
before,  until  the  country,  entirely  harassed,  pUlaged^ 
and  wasted  by  these  incursions,  was  no  longer  able 
to  reast  them.    Then  they  ventured  safely  to  enter 
a   desolated    and   disheartened  country,  and  to 
^tablish  themselves  in  it.     These  considerations 
made  Alfred  resolve  upon  equipping  a  -fleet ;  in 
this  enterprise  nothing  bnt  difficulties  presented 
themselves ;  his  revenue  was  scanty ;  and  his  sub- 
jects altogether  unskiUed  in  maritime  affairs,  either 
as  to  the  construction  or  the  navigation  of  ships.  ^ 
He  did  not  therefore  despair.  With  great  promise^, 
attending  a  littie  money,  he  engaged  in  his  service 
m  number  of  Frisian  seamen,  neighbours  to.tha 
Danes,  and  pirates,  as  they  were.     He  brought,  by 
the  jame  means,  shipwrights  from  the  Continent. 
-  V  a  Ht 
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He  was  kkaself  pi-esent  to  every  thing ;  aoci  bav^g 
per&riaed  the  part  of  a  king  ia  <li?awiDg  toge&er 
floppliea  of  eyery  kind^  he  descended  with  no  less 
4iff\kj  into  the  artist ;  improving  on  the  construc- 
tion; ibventaog  ^lew  machines ;  and  9upp2ykig^by 
tbe  greatness  of  his  genius  the  defects  and  imper- 
fections of  tiie  arts  in  tirait  riide  period.  B]^  his 
indefatigfible  appUcalSon  tibe  first  English  navy  was 
iQ  a  very  short  time  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea.  At 
that  time  the  Danish  fleet  of  125  ships  stood  w^ 
fell  sail  for  Exeter;  they  met;  bM,  with  an  omen 
pro^p^rous  to  the  new  naval  pmreiv  the  Dani^ 
fleet  was  entirely  vanquished  and  dispersed.  This- 
auoce^B  4rpw  on  the  sorrenidry  of  ExeteTi  aad  a 

,  pea^e,  w^hich  Alfred  much  wanted  to  put  die  afiufs 
4^*  his  kingdom  in  wder.  This  peace  however  did 
not  last  long.  As  the  Dsaes  wene  oonlnMialty 
yonring  into  some  part  of  England^  tibey  iiuiid 
m^  parts  alrmdy  in  Danish  hands ;  so  that  all 
thpse  paijkies  naturaUy  directed  their  course  Id  the 
only  English  kiQgdom.  AU  the  Danes  conspired 
lo  put  tl^tem  in  possession  of  it ;  and  bmsting  m- 

•  «xpectedly  with  the  unHed  force  of  thc»r  whde 
-body  upon  Wesse^,  Alfred  was  entiidy  over- 
whelmedi  and  obliged  to  drive  belbse  the  storm  of 
l^is  fortune.  He  fled  in  disguise  into  a  faetnesa  sn 
976.  Ihe  Isle  of  Athelaey,  whepe  he  remained  four 
ttientlis  in  the  lowest  slate  of  icd^eoce,  auf^mted 

.  fay  an  heroick  immiiil^y  and  th^  spirit  of  ptsly^ 

.       •  which 
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which  imtber  ady«iw  feittme  nor  pPMperity  ccmld  ohA9» 
ov^come.    I*  i^  mttch  to  be  laweoted  Ibat  t  v^^L^ 
ch«mctfr,  ao  ^med  to  intereit  tfi  hi«ii,  involve^   ^-  ^• 
iQ  rev^ra^  of  iortuQe,  tfaa«  make  the  aost  $igN»^     ^'^^ 
able  and  useful  peit  of  hiatory,  should  b«  only 
'^  celebrated  by  pew  so  litde  suitable  |o  tho  dignity 
oC  ^  cul^eot.    Theae  revoiuiioos  lure  so  Vmle  pre* 
pared,  that  we  iNttther  can  peroeiTe  distiiiftly  the 
ceweiv  which  sunk  bm,  nor  those,  which  agvo 
faiied  him  to  power.    A  few  naked  facts  am  all 
our  stock.     From  these  we  see  Alfred,  assisted  by 
Che  casual  success  of  one  of  Us  Nobles,  issuing 
from  his  retreat;  he  heads  apowerftil  army  once 
auMre;   defeats  tlie  Danea,   drives  them  out  of 
Wessex,  fotto^*s  his  blow,  expels  them  from  Mercia, 
subdues  them  in  Northumberland,  and  makes  th^ui 
tributary  in  East  Anglia;  and  thus  estaUished  by 
a  number  of  victories  in  a  full,  peace,  he  is  presented 
to  us  in  that  character,  which  makes  him  venerable        ' 
to  posterity. '  It  is  a  refreshment,  in  the  midst  of 
sudi  a  ^oomy  waste  of  barbarism  and  desolation^ 
to  ikn  upon  30  fair  and  cultivated  a  spot. 

When  Alfred  had  q^w  more  re-united  the  kiiag^  8So. 
doms  of  has  ancestors,  lie  found  the  whole  face  of 
things  in  the  most  desperate  condition ;  there  was 
no  observance  of  law  and  order;  religion  h^d  no 
fyroe ;  thwB  was  no  honest  industry  ,*  tiie  most 
squftlid  poverty,  and  the  grossest  ignorance,  had 
overspread  the  whole  kingdom.    Alfred  at  pU90 

u  3  enterprised 
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BOOK  enterpruied  the  cvace  of  all  these  evils.  To  remerf j 
the  disorders  in  the  gov^nunenty  he  revived,  im» 
proved,  and  digested  all  the  Saxon  itislitBtioas ; 
insomuch  that  he  is  generally  honoured  as  the 
founds  of  our  Laws  and  Constitution  \ 

The  shire  be  divided  into  hundreds;  the  hnn- 
dreds'into  lithings;  every  freeman  was  oUiged  to 
be  entered  into  some  tithing,  the  members  of  which 
were  mutually  bound  ibr  each  other  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  peace,  and  the  avoiding  theft  and 

*  Hiitoxiaiis,  copying  after  one  another,  and  ezamiaing  littk^ 
have  attribnted  to  this  monarch  the  Institutioa  of  Juries ;  a^ 
institution/ which  certainly  did  never  prevail  amongst  the 
Saxons.  They  have  likewiie  attributed  to  him  the  distribo- 
tipo  of  England  into  shires,  hundreds  and  tithbgs,  and  of  an- 
poiuting  officers  over  these  divisions.  But  it  is  very  obvious 
Uiat  the  shires  were  never  settled  upon  any  regular  plan,  nor 
are  they  the  result  of  any  single  design.  But  these  raports^ 
however  ill  imagined,  are  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  visnera^ 
tion,  in  which  this  excellent  prince  has  alwa^  been  held;  aa 
it  has 'been  thought  that  the  attributing  these  regulations  to 
him  would  endear  them  to  the  nation.  He  probably  settled 
them  in  such  an  order,  and  made  such  reformations  in  his  go* 
yemment,  that  some  of  the  institutions  themselves,  which  he 
improved,  have  been  attribuUd  to  him';  and  indeed  there  was 
one  work  of  his»  which  serves  to  furnish  us  with  a  higher  idea 
of  the  political  capacity  of  that  great  man  than  any  of  these 
fictions.  He  made  a  general  survey  and  register  of  all  the 
property  in  the  kingdom  ;--who  held  it,  and  what  it  was  dis. 
tinctly :  a  vast'  woi^  for  an  age  of  ignorance  and  time  of  eon* 
fusion,  which  has  been  neglected  in  moce  eiviliaed  nations,  and 
settled  tunes.  It  was  cidled  the  RoU  of  Winton,  and  served 
M  the  model  of  a  work  of  the  same  kind  made  by  William  tbo 
Conqueror- 

lupine. 
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rapine.  For  seeariog  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  he  c  h  a  f. 
introduced  the  method  of  ^ving  bail,  the  most  cer-  ^^- 
tain  fence  against  the  abuses  of  power.  It  has  x.  d. 
been  observed,  that  the  reigns  of  weak  princes  are  896. 
times  favourable  to  liberty;  but  the  wisest  and 
bravest  of  all  the  English  princes  is  the  father  of 
their  freedom.  This  great  man  was  even  jealous 
of  the  privil^es  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  his  whole 
life  was  spent  in  protecting  them,  his  last  will 
In-eathes  the  same  spirit,  declaring  that  he  had  !«ft 
his  people  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts.  H^  not 
only  collected  with  great  care  a  pomplete  body  of 
laws,  but  he  wrote  comments  on  them  for  the  in- 
stxuction  of  his  Judges,  who  were  in  general  by  the 
misfortune  of  the  time  ignorant;  and  if  he  took 
care  to  correct  their  ignorance^  he  was  rigorous 
towards  their  comiplbn.  He  inquired  strictly  uito 
their  conduct ;  he  heard  appeals  in  person ;  he  held 
his  Wittena-Gemotes,  or  Parliaments,  frequently ; 
and  kept  every  part  of  his  government  in  health 
and  vigour. 

Nor  was  he  less  solicitous  for  the  defence,  than 
he  had  shown  himself  for  the  regulation,  of  his 
kingdom.  He  nourished  with  particular  care  the 
new  naval  strength,  which  he  had  established ;  he 
built  forts  and  castlgs  in  the  most  important  posts ; 
he  settled  beacons  to  spread  an  alarm  on  the  arrival 
of  an  enemy;  and  ordered  his  militia  in  such  a 
Banner  that  there  was  always  a  great  power,  in 

W4  readiness 
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readmeM  to.nfiarch^  well  appointed  axid  veil  dnd-i 
plined.  But  that  a  suitable  rerenue  might  not  be 
wanting  for  the  support  of  bis  Aeets  and  fortifica- 
tions, he  gave  great  encourageikient  to  trade ;  which 
by  the  piracies  oh  Ibe  coasts,  tod  the  rajme  and 
ii^Ufltice  exercised  by  the  people  within,  had  long 
become  a  stnoiger  to  thk  island. 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  and  important 
cares  he  gave  a  peculiar  attention  to  learning, 
wlilch  by  the  ragB  of  the  late  wars  had  been  en- 
tirely extinguished  in  his  kingdom.     ^'  Very  few 
<^  there  were  (says  this  monarch)  on   this  side 
*^  the  Humber,   that  understood  their  ordinary 
^  prayers ;  or  that  were  able  to  translate  any  Latin 
'  *'  bDolc  into  En^ifih ;  so  few,  tliat  I  do  not  remem- 
^'  ber  even  one  qualified  to  the  southward  of  the 
^'  ThaoMS  when  I  began  my  r^gn."*    To  cure  this 
d^Iorable  ^poi'ance,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  bring  into  England  men  of  learning 
in  all  branches  from  every  part  o(  Europe ;  and 
unbounded  in  his  liberality  to  them.     He  enacted 
by  b  law;  that  every  person  possessed  of  two  bides 
of  land  should  send  their  children  to  school  until 
sixteen.     Wisely  considering  where  t6  put  a  stop 
to  his  love  even  of  the  libend  arts,  which  are  only 
suited  to  a  liberal  condition,  he  enterprised  yet  a 
greater  desi^  than  that  of  forming  the  growing 
|^neratioo,-^to  instruct  even  the  grtAm;  enjoining 
all  his  £aiUiOTiien  and  Sherift  immediately  to 
.  apply 
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appiy  theimelves  to  learning  or  to  quit  their  offices. 
To  facilitate  these  great  p(trposes  he  made  a  regular 
foundation  of  an  University,  which  with  great  rea- 
Bon  is  beiieved  to  have  been  at  Oxford.     Whatever 
trouble  he  took  to  extend  the  benefits  of  learning 
amongst  his  sobjeets,  he  showed  the  eKample  him^ 
self,  and  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  wi^ . 
unpai^Ueled  diligence  and  success.     He  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  at  twelve  years  old ;  but  he  im- 
prove^ his  time  in  such  a  manner  that  lie  beosmH 
one  of  the  most  knowing  men  of  his  age,  in  geo^ 
metry,  in  j^ilosdpby,  in  architecture,  and  in  musiek. 
He  appUed  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  na^ 
tive  language ;  he  translated  several  valuable  works 
from  Latin ;  and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  poems  in 
the  Saxon  tongue  with  a  wonderful  facility  and 
hi^^ess.    He  not  only  excelled  in  the  theory  of 
the  arts  and  sciences^  but  possessed  a  great  me- 
chanical genius  for  the  executive  part ;  he  improved 
the  manner  of .  ship-building ;  introduced  a  more 
beaiitifol  and  commodious  architecture,  and  even 
taught  bis  countrymen  the  art  of  making  bricks, 
most  of  the  buildings  having  been  of  wood  before 
bis  time ;  in  a  word,  he  comprehended  in  the  great-* 
ness  tyf  his  mind  the  whole  of  government  and  all 
its  parts  at  onc^,*^  and  what  is  most  difficult  to 
hmnaii  iraflty,  was  the  same  time  sublime  and 
minute. 

Rell^n^  which  hi  Alfred's  fhtb^  was  so  pre* 

judicial 
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BOOK  judicial  to  affairs,  without  being  in  him  at  all  in* 
^i-  feriour  in  its  zeal  and  fenrour,  was  of  a  more  en- 
larged and  noble  kind ;  far  from  bebg  a  prejudice 
to  hia  government,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
ciple, that  supported  him  in  so.  many  fatigues,  and 
fed  like  an  abundant  source  his  civil  and  military 
virtues.  To  his  religious  exercises  and  studies  he 
devoted  a  full  third  part  of  his  time.  It  is  pleasant 
to  trace  a  genius  even  in  its  smallest  exertions;  in 
measuring  and  allotting  his  time  for  the  variety  of 
business  he  was  engaged  in*  According  to  his 
severe  and  methodical  custom,  he  had  a  sort  of 
wax  candles,  made  of  different  colours  in  different 
proportions  according  to  the  time  he  allotted  to 
each  particular  affiadr;  as  he  carried  these  about 
with  him  wherever  he  went,  to  make  them  bum 
evenly,  he  invented  horn  lanthoms.  One  cannot 
help  being  amazed  that  a  prince,  who  lived  in  such 
turbulent  times,  who  commanded  pensonaUy  in 
'  fifty-four  pitched  battles,  who  had  so  disordered  a 
province  to  regulate,  who  was  not  only  a  k^islator 
but  a  judge,  and  who  was  con^ually  superintend-* 
ing  his  armies,  his  navies,  the  traffick  of  his  king- 
dom, his  revenues,  and  the  conduct  of  all  his 
officer?,  could  have  bestowed  so  much  of  his  tune 
on  religious  exercises  and  speculative  knowledge; 
but  the  exertion  of  all  his  faculties  and  virtues 
seemed  to  have  ^ven  a  mutual  strength  to  all  of 
them.    Thus  all  historians  speak  of  this  prince,. 

whose.. 
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whose  whole  history  was  one  panegyrick;    and  chaf. 
whatever  dark  spots  of  human  frailty  may  have      ^^• 
adhered  to  such  a  character,  they  are  entirely  hid    ^   ^^ 
in  the  splendour  of  his  many  shining  qualities  and     896. 
grand  virtues,  that  throw  a  glory  over  the  obscure 
period,  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  is  for  no  other 
reason  worthy  of  our  knowledge.    The  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  molested  with  new  and  formidable 
attempts  from  the  Danes ;  but  they  no  longer  found 
the  coimtry  in  its  former  condition;  their  fleets 
were  attacked;   and  those,  that  landed,  found  a 
strong  and  regular  opposition.    There  were  now 
fortresses,    which   restrained  their   ravages,    and 
armies  well  appointed  to  oppose  them  in  the  field ; 
they  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle;  and  after 
several  desperate  marches  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  every  where  harassed  and    g*Q« ' 
hunted,  tliey  were  glad  to  return  with  half  their 
number,  and  to  leave  Alfred  in  quiet  to  accomplish 
the  great  thmgs  he  had  projected.    This  prince 
reigned  twenty-seven  years,  and  died  at  last  of  1^ 
disorder  in  his  bolwels,  which  had  afflicted  him^ 
without  interrupting  his  designs,  or  souring  his  tern* 
per,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,    , 
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Succtstion  €f  Kings  from  Alfrtd  toHwrM, 

IS  SOB  Edward  succeeded;  though  of  less 
learning  than  his  fatlier,  he  equalled  hvai 
in  hb  political  v-irtues;  he  made  war  with  success 
on  the  Welsh,  thS  Scots,  and  the  Danes^  and  left 
his  kingdom  strongly  {oltiiied,  and  exercised,  not 
weakened,  with  the  enterprises  of  a  vigorous  reigp« 
Because  his  son  Edmund  was  under  age,  i^  crown 
was  set  on  the  head  of  his  illegitimate  offsprix]|^ 
Afheiittn.  AUielstan.     Hi^  like  the  reigns  of  all  the  pdnces 
9'^5«    Df  this  time,  was  molested  by  the  continual  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes  \  and  nothing  hut  the  succes* 
sbn  of  men  of  spirit,  capacity  and  love  of  their 
country,  which  providentially  happened  at   this' 
time,  could  «ward  off  the  ruin  of  tb^  Kingdom. 
Such  Athelstan  was;   and  such  was  his  brotbei* 
Edmand.    Edmund^  who  reigned  five  years  with  great  repur 
942.    tation,  but  was  at  length,  by  an  obscure  ruffian, 
Edred.       assassiuated  in  his  own  palace.     Edred,  his  bro- 
947-    ther,  succeeded  to  the  late  monarchy ;  though  he 
Edinn.     >had  left  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  both  ^ere 
957*    passed  by  on  account  of  their  minority.     But  oa 
this  prince  s  death,  which  happened  after  a  trou* 

blesome 
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blesotne  reign  of  ten  years^  valiantly  supported  cha^. 
aga»st  continual  inroads  of  liie  Danes,  the  crown     ^• 
devolved  on  Edmn :    of  whom  little  can  be  said,    ^  -2>. 
because  his  reign  was  short,  and  he  was  so  em-     957. 
broiled  with  his  clergy,  that  we  can  take  his  char 
rader  only  from  the  mon^s,  who  in  such  a  case 
are  suspicious  authority.     Edgar,  the  second  son  ^i^* 
0t  king  Eifaiund,  eaime  young  to  the  throne;  but    ^^^' 
lie  'had  the  happiness  to  have  his  youth  iformed, 
eod  his  khigdom  ruled,  by  men  of  experiMce, 
vktue,  and  authority.     The  celebrated  Dunstan 
¥ms  bis  ibst  ministeiv  and  had  a  mighty  influence 
over  afl  has  actions.  This  prelate  had  been  educated 
abroad,  and  bad  seen  the  wiHid  to  advantage.    Aa 
he  had  great  power  at  Court  by  the  superiour  wia* 
dom  ef  his  <x>uo6els,  so  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life, 
iae  had  gmeft  enediC^ith  the .  people,  which  g^ve  a 
fimmess  lo  the  gorominent  of  his  master,  whose 
prh^ate  chaneter  was  in  naoay  respects  ^extrenely 
excepdoDaUe.    Dt  was  m  Ms  reign,  and  cbiefty  bjr     . 
the  aniMuisof  Ins  minister  Dunstan,  that  Che  mQ»l» 
ifho  bad  hKig  {>revaiied  in  the  opinion  «f '  the  g»- 
nevalky  of  the  people,  gave  a  te^i  eivertfarow  to 
titkm  ri^tak,  the  secular  <?l6t^.    The  secular  cki^ 
were  at  this  time  for  the  most  part  married,  and 
«iere  therefope  too  near  the  common  modes  of 
mankind  to  draw  a  grnsft  deal  of  their  respect; 
tlieir  charaetor  was  supported  by  a  very  small  p^f^ 
iiOQ  of  ieamiiigp  and  their  ives  were  not  stK^h  as 

people 
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BOOK  people  wish  to  see  in  the  clergy.  But  the  monki 
^^-      were  unmarried ;  austere  in  their  lives ;  regular  in 

A.  D.  ^^^^^  duties ;  possessed  of  the  learning  of  the  times ; 
well  united  under  a  proper  subordination ;  full  of 
art,  and  implacable  towards  their  enemies.  These 
circumstances»  concurring  with  the  dbposifions  c^ 
the  king,  and  the  designs  of  Dunstan,  prevailed  so 
far,  that  it  was  agreed  in  a  council  convened  for 
that  purpose  to  eitpel  the  secular  cl^gy  from  their 
livjngs,  and  to  supply  their  places  irith  monks 
.throughout  the  kingdom.  Although  the  partisans 
of  the  secular  priests  were  not  a  few,  nor  of  the 
lowest  class,  yet  they  were  unable  to  widistand  the 
current  of  the  popular  desire,  strei^thened  by  thd 
authority  of  a  potent  and  respected  monarch. 
However,  there  was  a  seed  of  discontent  sown  on 
this  occasion,  which  grew  up  afterwards  to  the 
.mutual  destruction  of  all  the  parties.  During  the 
whole  reign  of  Edgar,  as  he  had  secured  the  most 
{)opular  part  of  the  clergy,  and  with  them  the  peo- 
ple, in  bis  interests,  there  was  no  internal  disturb- 
ance; there  was  no  foreign  war,  because  this  prince 
was  always^  ready  for  war.  But  he  principally 
owed  his  security  to.  the  care  he  took  of  his  naval 
power,  which  was  much  greater,  and  better  regu- 
lated, than  that  of  any  En^ish  monarch  before  him. 
He  had  three  fleets  always  equipped,  one  of  which 
annually  sailed  round  the  island.  Thus  the  Danes^ 
the  Scots^  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh,  were  kept  in 
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twe.     He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  all  Albion. 
His  court  was  magnificent,  and  much  frequented  by 
strangers.     His  revenues  were  in  excellent  order,    ^^  ^^ 
and  no  prince  of  his  time  supported  the  royal  cha- 
racter with  more  dignity. 

Edgar  had  two  wives,  Elflada  and  Elfrida ;  by 
the  first  he  had  a  son  called  Edward.     The  second 
bore  him  one,  called  Etheldred.    On  Edgar's  death 
Edward,  in   the  usual  order  of  succession,,  was  Edwwd. 
called  to  the  throne;  but  Elfrida  caballed  in  favour     9^^* 
of  her  son;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  set  him  up 
in  the  life  of  his  brother,  she  murdered  him  with 
her  own  hands  in  her  castle  of  Corfe,  whither  he 
had  retired  to  refresh  himself,  wearied  with  hunt- 
ing.    Etheldred,  who  by  the  crimes  of  his  mother  Etbeidno^ 
ascended    a  throne  sprinkled   witn  his  brothers    979* 
blood,  had  a  part  to  act,  which  exceeded  the  capa- 
city, that  could  be  expected  in  one  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience.    The  partisans  of  the  secular 
clargy,  who  were  kept  down  by  the  vigour  of  Ed* 
gar*s  government,  thought  this  a  fit  time  to  renew 
their  pretensions.     The  monks   defended  them- 
selves in  their  possession ;  there  was  no  modera- 
tioit  on  either  side,  and  the  whole  nation  joined  in 
these  parties.    The  murder  of  Edward  threw  an 
odious  stain  on  the  king,  though  he  was  wholly  in- 
nocent of  that  crime.    There  was  a  general  dis- 
content; and  every  comer  was  full  of  murmurs  and 
cabals.     In  this  state  of  the  kingdom  it  was  equally 
dangerous  to  exert  the  fulness  of  the  sovereign 
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BOOK  authority,  or  to  suffer  it  to  relax.  The  teuiper  of  the 
II'  Jang  was  most  inclined  to  the  latter  method,  which 
A.'  D.  ^  ^^  ^^^  things  tlie  worst  A  weak  goverament, 
.too  easy,  suffers  evils  to  grow,  which  ofteo  noake 
the  most  rigorous  and  illegal  proceedtogis  neces- 
sary. Through  an  extreme  lenity  it  is  on  some 
occasions  tyrannical.  This  was  the  condidou  o^ 
EtheldrecVs  nobility;  who,  by  being  permitted 
every  thing,  %v€re  never  contented. 

Thus  all  the  principal  men  held  a  sort  of  fac- 
tious and  independent  authority;  they  demised  the 
king ;  they  (^pressed  the  people^  and  they  hated 
one  another.  The  Danes,  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land but  Wessex  as  numerous  as  the  £n^h  them- 
Belve%  pad  in  many  parts  more  nuajierooB,  wens 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  these  disordei^ ;  and 
.waited  with  impatieoce  some  new  attempt  from 
abroad,  that  they  might  rise  in  fav^our  of  the  in- 
vaders. They  were  not  loog  without  ^uoh  aa  occa- 
sion ;  the  Danes  pour  in  almost  upoo  every  part 
at  once,  and  distract  the  defence,  which  the  weak 
prince  was  preparing  to  make. 

In  those  days  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance, 
when  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Europe  were  at- 
tacked by  these  formidable  .eoenries  at  oace,  they 
never  thought  of  entering  into  any  alliaooe  agakist 
them;  they  equally  n^lected  the  ofter  obvious 
method  to  prevent  their  incursiws^  which  waie^  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  iavadeta'  countiy. 

What  agg^vated  these  oalimties^  the  Qobilil^ 

mostly 
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mostly  dbaffected  to  the  kin^  and  entertaining  chap. 
very  little  regard  to  their  country,  made,  some  of     ^^ 
them,   a   weak    and  cowardly  opposition  to  the 
enemy;  some  actually' betrayed  their  trust;  some 
even  were  found,  who  undertook  the  trade  of  pi- 
racy themselves.     It  was  in  this  condition,  that 
Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  a  man  of  some  ability,  but 
iight,  inconstant,  and  utterly  devoid  of  all  principle, 
proposed  to  buy  a  peace  from  the  Danes.     The 
general  weakness  and  consternation  disposed  the 
king  and  people  to  take  this  pernicious  advice;     At 
first,  ^.10,000  was  given  to  the  Danes,  who  re- 
tired with  this  money  and  the  rest  of  their  plunr 
der.     The  English  wiere  now,  for  the  first  time, 
taxed  to  supply  this  payment     The  imposition  was 
called   Dtoegelt,    not  more  burthensome  in  the 
thing,  than  scandalous  in  the  name.     The  scheme 
of  purchasing  peace  not  only -gave  rise  to  many 
internal  hardships,   but^  whilst  it   weakened,  the 
kingdom,  it  inspired  such  a  desire  of  invading  it  to 
the  enemy,  that  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  came  in 
person  soon  after  with  a  prodigious  fleet  and  army« 
The  Englbh,  having  oncie  found  the  method  of 
•diverting  the  storm  by  an  inglorious  bargain,  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  any  other  way  of  resistance. 
A  greater  sum,  «£.  48,000,  was  now  paid,  which 
the  Danes  accepted  with  pleasure,  as  they  could 
hy  this  means  exhaust  their  enemies  and  enrich 
themselves  with  little  danger  or  trouble.      With 
VOL.  X.  X  very 
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BOOK  very  short  intermissions  they  still  returned,  conti* 
^^1.  tiuatly  increasing  in  tfaeir  demands.  In  a  few  yean 
they  extorted  upwalrdi  of  <£.  160,000  finom  tht 
English,  besides  an  aanndl  tHbnte  of  «£.  48,000. 
The  comiti^  was  wholly  exhatisted  both  of  moir^ 
4ind  spiiit  The  Danes  in  £ngland,  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  foreign  Danes^  committed  a  thoor 
sand  insdendes ;  and  so  infatoited  trith  stapiditJF 
imA  basene^^  were  tiie  En^h  at  this  tfane,  tfatct 
they  employed  hardly  any  dther  -sohtters  for  their 
tiefence. 

1002.  In  tiiis  state  of  shame  ahd  misery  their  suffer^ 
ings  scq^esfbd  to  tiiem  a  design  rather  deq>eratfe 
than  braVe.  They  resolved  on  a  niassact^  of  tb^ 
f>anes;  somte  authors  say,  that  in  one  mght  tbk 
whole  race  ^vns  cut  off.  Many,  probably  all  tist 
tniUtaiy  men,  were  so  destroyed.  But  this  mas- 
aacre,  infjudicions  as  It  was  cruel,  was  certkinly  not 
tiMversal;  nor  did  it  serve  any  other  or  better  ^ 
than  to  exasperate  those  of  the  same  nation 
^broad^  who  the  next  yeaor  landed  in  England  with 
a  powerful  army  to  revenge  it,  and  committeil 
outrage -even  beyond  the  usual  tenour  bfthe  ©a- 
hfah  cruelty.  Tliere  was  in  England  no  inotfdy 
left  to  ptifchase  a  peace,  ftor  -courage  to  Iva^  * 

1003.  successful  war ;  and  the  king  of  D^timafk,  Sipreyn, 
a'^rince  of  capacity,  iat  the  head  Of  a  large  body 
'Of  brave  tad  enterprlidng  mSn;  SOoti  ibdjstered  thb 
"^hble  kiitgdOtiii  ^cept  Lond(Hi.  Etblildl^ed/aban- 

dobed 
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doned  by  fortune  and  his  subjects,  vas  forced  to  cua9 
%  into  Normandy.  ^* 

As  there  was  no  good  order  in  tlie  £n^di  af*-    ^  j^ 
fairs,  though  continualiy  alarmed,  they  were  always   1003. 
surprised ;  they  were  only  roused  to  arms  by  the 
t^elty  of  the  enemy;  and  they  were  only  formed 
into,  a  body  by  being  driven  from  their  homes ;  so 
that  they  never    made  a   resistance    until  they 
seemed  to  be  entirely  conquered.    This  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  frequent  sudden  reductions  of  the    . 
island,  and  the  frequent  renewals  of  their  fortune    ^ 
when  it  seemed  the  most  desperate.     Sweyn,  in 
the  midst  of  bis  victories,  dies ;  and,  though  suc- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Canute,  who  inherited    his 
^Etther's  resolution,  their  affairs  were  thrown  into 
«ome  disorder  :by  this  accident.      The  £n|^lish 
^weie  encouraged  -by  it     Etheldred  was  recalled, 
find  the  Danes  retired  Out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it 
wai  only  to  vetutn  the  liext  year  with  a  greater 
and  better  appointed  force.     Nothing  seemed  able 
to  oppose  them.    The  King  dies.    A  great  palt 
of  the  land  was  surrendered,  without  resistance,  ^tib 
Canute.     Edmund,  the  eldest  son  of  dStbelrir^,  EdmivaA 
supported,  however,  the  declinii^  hopiss  of  the  ioi6« 
'EngVish  for  some  time;  in  three  months  he  fought 
three  victorious  batdes;  he  attempted  jbl  fourth, 
but  lost  it  by  the  base  desertion  of  Edric,  ^the  prin- 
cipal authoroftdlithese  troubles.    -It  is  common  ' 
«vidi  the  conquered  eidtetto  attribute  all  their  mia- 
X  z                      f ortunei 
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BOOK  fortunes  to  the  treachery  of  their  own  party.  They 
^'*  choose  to  be  thought  subdued  by  the  treachery  of 
j^  j^^  flieir  friends,  rather  than  the  superiour  bravery  of 
their  enemies.  All  the  old  historians  talk  in  this 
strain ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  ad- 
fa^ents  to  a  declining  party  have  many  tempta- 
tions to  infidelity. 

Edmund,  defeated  but  not  discouraged,  retreated 
to  the  Severn,  where  he  recruited  his' forces.  Ca- 
nute followed  at  his  heels.  And  now  the  two 
armies  were  drawn  up,  which  were  to  decide  the 
iate  of  England ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  deter- 
mine the  war  by  a  single  combat  between  the  two 
kings.  Neither  was  unwilling;  the  Isle  of  Alney, 
in  the  Severn,  was  chosen  for  the  lists ;  Edmund 
iiad  the  advantage  by  the  greatness  of  his  strength, 
Canute  by  his  address ;  for  when  Edmund  had  so 
farcprevail^d  as  to  disarm  him,  he  proposed  a  par- 
ley, in  which  he  persuaded  Edmund  to  a  p^ace, 
land  to  a  divbion  of  the  kingdom.  Their  armies 
.accepted  the  agreement;  iemd  both  kings  departed 
in  a  seeming  friendship.  But  Edm^und  died  soon 
The  DHnsh  after,  with  a  probable  suspicion  of  being  murdered 

by  tile  instruments  of  his  associate  in  the  empire. 
Cabate.  .  Cauutc  ou  this  cvcut  assembled  the  States  of  the 
.  *^*^«  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  acknowledged  King  of 
all  England.  He  was  a  prince  truly  great ;  for 
having  acquired  the  kingdom  by  his  valour,  he 
maintained  and  improved  it  by  his  justice  and 

clemency. 
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tlfeiHency.  Choosing  rather  to  rule  by  the  inclina-  ch Ar. 
tion  of  his  subjects  than  the  right  of  conquest,  he  ^ 
dismissed  his  Danish  army,  and  committed  his 
safety  to  the  laws.  He  re-established  the  order 
and  tranquillity,  which  so  long  a  series  of  bloody 
wars  had  banished.  He  revived  the  ancient 
Statutes  of  the  Saxon  princes ;  and  governed 
through  his  whole  reign  with  such  steadiness  and 
moderation,  that  the  English  were  much  happier 
under  this  foreign  prince  than  they  had  been  under 
their  natural  kings.  Canute,  though  the  beginning 
of  his  life  was  stained  with  those  marks  of  violence 
and  injustice,  which  attend  conquest,  was  remark- 
able in  his  latter  end  for  his  piety.  According  to 
the*  mod^  of  that  time,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  with  a  view  to  expiate  the  crimes,  which 
paved  his  way  to  the  throne ;  but  he  made  a  good 
use  of  this  peregrination,  and  returned  fall  of  the 
observations  he  had  made  in  the  country,  through 
which  he  passed,  which  he  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  his  extensive  dominions.  They  comprehended 
En^and,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  many  of  the 
countries,  which  lie  upon  the  Baltick.  Those  he 
left,  established  in  peace  and  security,  to  his 
children.  The  fate  of  his  northern  possessions  is 
not  of  this  place.     £ndand  fell  to  his  son  Harold,    io35- 

*^  =*  '  Harold  L 

though  not  without  much  competition  in  favour  of 
the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside ;  while  some  con- 
tended for  the  right  of  the  sons  of  Etheldred, 

X  3  Alfred 
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Alfred  and  Edward.  Harold  inherited  none  of 
the  virtues  of  Canute;  he  banished  his  mother 
£mnia,  murdered  his  half  brother  Alfred,  and  died 
without  issue  after  a  short  reign  fiill  of  violence, 
weakness,  and  cruelty. 

Hardica^        His  brother  Hardicanute,  who  succeeded  him, 

1039.   rwembled  him  in  his  character ;  he  committed  nevr 

cruelties  and  injustices  in  revenging  those,  which 

his  brother  had  committed,  and  he  died  after  a 

yet  shorter  rei^.    The  Danish  power,  established 

Tbe  suoo  ^th  so  much  blood,  expired  of  itself;  and  Edward. 

Mond.  the  only  surviving  son  of  Etheldred,  then  an  exile 
in  Normandy,  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  kingdom. 

£dwwd  the  Xhis  priuce  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  where 
1041.  he  learned  piety,  CQntinence,  and  humility,  bat 
nothing  of  the  art  of  government  He  was  inno* 
cent  and  artless,  but  his  views  were  narrow,  and 
his  genius  €<mtemptible.  The  character  d  such  a 
prince  is  not,  therefore,  what  in^uences  the  govern* 
ment,  any  further  than  as  it  puts  it  in  die  hands  of 
others.  When  he  came  to  the  throng  Goodwill 
Earl  of  Kent^  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
England;  he  possessed  a  veiy  great  estate,  an 
enterprising  disposition,  and  aa  eloquence  beyond 
the  a^  he  lited  in ;  te  vms  (Eurrogaol^  imperious^ 
assuming  and  of  a  cmiscirace,  which  never  pot 
iteelf  m  the  way  of  Us  jijitereat  He  had  a  con«^ 
mbraUe  thare  in  restoring  Edward  to  tjx  thhme 

of 
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of  his  ancestors ;  an4  by  t^s  merit]!  joined  tq  |}i^ 
popularity,  he  fofSpiDe  tiine  ^j^^ct^d  every  thing  ac- 
cording to  Iji^,  pleasure.  He  intepcle,4  to  fortify  hid  }pr 
terest  by  giviog  in  maniage  to  thp  king  \^s  dfujgffljf ^ 
*  tody  pf  great  t^eauty,  great  virtue,  apd  ap  edw^p^ 
beyopd  her  §e^.  Goojlvin  had,  however,  pp^er£y|} . 
rlyal^  }S^  the  ^fV^g'^  fayqur.  T^  fnqnan^j^  ifrijg. 
possessed  niai^y  of  the  private  virti^ej^  h^d  ft  (j^e? 
^1  remembrance  of  his  favoun^ble  r^c^j^ff^  }9 
^ormandy ;  he  caressed  ;he  people  qf  th#t  coji^i^^ 
im4  promoljed  several  to  the  Sx^t  p}^C|?s,  e(:c]j€|jS}r 
l^al  ajid  civil,  in  bis  kingdpi^.  Thos  ^^  ag 
i)neasines3  in  j^  t^e  Eic^lish ;  but  ]^1  ^qqdwi^ 
ytw  particularly  o^ei^deid.  The  Norma^},  ofx  ^ 
djher  \^i,  acct^ed  Goodvi^  of  ft  de^ij^  pp  ^ 
C>own,4he  juatice  of  vf^\x  imputfition  ithe  vho^ 
teQQur  of  hi^  cpqduc^  evinced  guffic^e^tly.  P^t^ 
1^  c^ha\»  began  to  bi:ea)c  into  actiqn  l}e|^r^  tl^^ 
vere  in  perfect  ripeness  for  it,  ^tt^e  ^oi^ifup  J^fl^ 
prpvaiM,  and  GcmchIw  w^  b^j^ed.  Th^  m^ 
w^  not  oply  very  popular  at  <tt<Wi^  ^y  hjs  g$$l^? 
jpsity  v»d  address,  but  bjS  femjd  m^m  P  ?ng?«f 
eyen  fo^eigoeisw  hisw^ereg?.  .PsWm  EarJ^ 
Ilftnclers,  gay,e  bipa  a  very  Jcya^  recj^RtjOB.  J^  hjf 
a^sistaqce  Qopd^ii;!  <it|ed;qvt .»  flflft,  ^^red  ?,c(]i|^- 
petent  force,  pt^  jtp  Jgnglftod,  t^^  i»mg  mf 
$ft0d.wi^  4«Q6iK^  fth^  l(ipg'«  A8a7«  I)?  j^8^9l«4 

king  flwde  rgftdy  f\§  great  %  f9i»*   ^p  4^  ^HW 
WuW  admit,  to  oppose  him.  The  g^Uies  of  Edward 

X  4  and 
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jiooK  and   Goodwin  met  on  the  Thames;    but  such 
was  the  general  favour  to  Goodwin,  such  the  popu- 
larity of  his  cause,  that  the  king's  men  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  refused  to  fight  against  their  country- 
men in  favour  of  strangers.*    Edward  was  obliged 
to  treat  with  his  own  subjects ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  treaty,  to  dismiss  the  Normans,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  attached  to  his  interests. 
Goodwin  used   the  power,  to  which  he  was    re- 
stored, to  gratify  his  personal  revenge ;  showing  no 
mercy  to  his  enemies.     Some  of  his  sons  behaved 
1053.   Ml  the  most  tyrannical  manner.     The  great  lords 
of  the  kingdom   envied   and  hated  a  greatness, 
whidi    annihilated   the  royal  authority,   eclipsed 
them,  and  oppressed  the  people ;  but  Goodwin  s 
death  soon  after  quieted  for  a  while  their  murmurs. 
^  The  king,  who  had  the  least  share  in  tlie  ^  trans- 
actions of  his  own  reign,  and  who  was  of  a  temper 
not  to  perceive  his  own  insignificance,  begun  in  his 
old  age  to  think  of  a  successor.      He  had  no 
children ;  for  some  weak  reasons  of  religion,  or 
personal  dislike,  he  had  never  cohabited  with  his 
wife.     He  sent  for  his  nephew  Edward,  the  son  of 
Eidmimd  Ironside,  out  of  Hungary,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge ;  but  he  died  soon  after  he  came  to 
England,-  leaving  a  son  called  Edgar  Atheling.  The 
king  himself,  irresolute  in  so  momentous  an  aflair, 
died  without  making  any  settlehnent.     His  rei^ 
was  properly  that  of  his  great  men,  or  rather  of 
14  their 
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their  factions.     All  of  it,  that  was  his  own,  was  chap. 
good.      He  was  careful  of  the  privileges  of  his      y* 
subjects ;  and  took  care  to  have  a  body  of  the   ^^  'j^^ 
Saxon  laws,  very  favourable  to  them,  digested  and    1066. 
enforced.     He  remitted  the  heavy  imposition  called  . 
Danegelt,  amounting  to  ^£.40,000  a  year,  which 
had  been  constantly  collected  after  the  occasion 
had  ceased ;  he. even  repaid  to  his  subjects  what 
he  found  in  the  treasury  at  his  accession.     In  short 
there  is  little  in  his  life,  that  can  call  his  title  to 
sanctity  in  question;    though    he  can  never   be 
reckoned  among  the  great  kings. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Harold  Ih^^Invasion  of  the  Normans — ^Account  of  that  Peopk, 
and  of  the  state  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion. 

Though  Edgar  AthcUng  had  the  best  title  to  chaf. 
the  succession,  yet  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Good-     vi. 
win,  on  account  of  the  credit  of  his  father,  and  his  h„oW  il 
own  great  qualities,  which  supported  and  extended    io66« 
the  interest  of  his  family,  was  by  the  general  voice 
set  upon  the  throne.    The  right  of  Edgar,  young, 
and  discovering  no  great  capacity,  gave  him  little 
disturbance  in  comparison  of  the  violence  of  his 
owa  brother  Tosti,  whom  for  his  infamous  oppres- 
sion he  had  found  himself  obliged  to  banish.   This 
man,  who  was  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  a  traitor 

abroad^ 
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900K  abroad,  insulted  the  maritime  parts  with  n  piraticitl 
fleet,  whilst  he  incited  all  the  neighbouring  prioces 
to  fall  upon  his  country.  Harold  Harfager,  King 
of  Norway,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Orkneys,  with 
a  powerful  navy  hung  over  the  cq£^  of  Ep^^i^d. 
But  nothing  troubled  Haiold  so  much  as  the  pre- 
tensions and  the  formidable  preparation  of  William 
Duke  of  Noroiandy,  cMie  of  the  most  able,  am- 
bitious an^  enterprismg  men  of  that  age.  We 
have  mentioned  the  partiality  of  King  Edward  to 
the  Normans,  and  the  hatred  he  bore  to  Goodirio 
and  his  family.  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom 
Edward  had  personal  obligations,  had  taken  a  tour 
into  England,  and  neglected  no  means  to  improve 
'these  dispositions  to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  said 
that  be  then  received  the  folloat.^^ssur^Jices  c^be^ 
appobted  to  tiae  successioa,  and  that  Harold  him- 
self had  been  sent  soon  after  into  Normandy,  to 
setUe  whatever  related  to  it  This  is  ao  ^bscuce 
tmnsactioo ;  wd  would,  if  it  could  be  deared  up^ 
^onv^y  but  little  joslniction.  Sq  that  whether  wc 
Relieve,  or  not^  that  WiUiam  had  engaged  Harold 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  secure  him  the  Inogdom,  we 
know  that  h^  afterwards  set  up  a  will  of  King 
Edward  m.his  favour^  which,  however,  he  never 
prbdu^ed^  j^  pr<4^ably  never  had  to  produce.  lo 
the^  delicate  circunstances  Harold  was  not  waoU 
mg  to  himaciil  By  tiie  most  equitable  laws^  and 
tho  ipo9(  popular  behaviour,  be  £oi^t  to  secure 
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the  affections  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  succeeded  so  ch  af« 
well,  that  when  he  niarcbed  against  the  King  of 
Norway,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom  and  taken 
York,  witliout  difficulty  he  raised  a  numerous  arniy 
of  gallant  men,  zealous  for  his  cause  and  their 
country.  He  obtained  a  signal  and  decisive  victory 
over  the  Norwegians.  The  King  Haifager,  and 
the  traitor  Tosti,  who  had  joined  him,  were  slain 
lA  the  battle ;  and  the  Norwegians  were  forced  ta 
evacuate  the  country.  '  Harold  had  however  but 
little  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

Scarce  had  the  Norwegian  departed,  when 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  leaded  in  the  southern 
partoftbe  kingdom  wilii  an  army  of  60,000  chosen 
men,  and  struck  a  general  tenrchir  through  all  the 
nation,  which  was  well  acqoainted  with  the  character 
of  the  commander,  and  the  courage  and  discipline 
of  his  troops.    , 

The  Normans  were  the  posterity  of  those  Danes^ 
who  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  harassed  the 
firittsfa  Islands,  and  the  shore  of  the  acydning 
Oontinent.  In  die  days  of  King  Alfred  a  body  of 
these  adventurers,  under  their  leader  Rollo,  made 
an  Btteoipt  upon  England;  but  so  wdl  did  they 
find  eywy  spot  defended  by  the  vigilance  and 
bravery  of  that  great  monarch,'  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Beaten  from  these  shores, 
the.stneam  of  their  impetuosi^  b<Mre  towards^ibo 
Mr&em  parts  of  Fraoce^  wUcb  had  been  reduced 

to 
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BOOK  to  the  most  deplorable  condition  by  their  former 
^'-  ravages.  Charles  thie  Simple  then  sat  on  the 
A.  D.  ^^^®  of  tliat  kingdom ;  unable  to  resist  this  torrent 
of  barbarians,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  it;  he 
agreed  to  give  up  to  RoUo  tiie  large  and  fertile 
province  of  Neustria,  to, hold  of  him  as  his  feuda- 
tory. This  province,  from  the  new  inhabitants, 
was  called  Normandy.  Five  princes  succeeded 
Rollo,  who  maintained  with  great  bravery,  and 
cultivated  with  equal  wisdom,  his  conquests.  The 
ancient  ferocity  of  this  people  was  a  little  softened' 
by  their  settlement;  but  the  braveiy,  which  had 
made  the  Danes  so  formidable,  was  not  extioH 
guished  in  the  Normans,  nor  the  spirit  of  enter- 

'  prise.  Not  long  before  this  period,  a  private 
gentleman  of  Normandy,  by  his  personal  bravery, 
had  Required  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Several 

,  others  followed  his  fortunes,  who  added  Sicily  to 
it.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  the 
Norman  name  was  known,  respected,  and  feared. 
Robert,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  expiate 
some  crime,  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  conscience, 
resolved,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  upon 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  nobility,  whom  he  had,  assembled  to  notify  this 
resolution  to  them,  represented  to  hun  the  miserable 
state,  to  which  his  country  would  be  reduced, 
abandoned  by  its  prince,  and  uncertain  of  a  legal 
successor.    The  Duke  was  not  to  be  moved  from 
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his  resolufion,  which  appeared  but  the  more  men-  chap. 
I  torious  from  the  difficulties,  which  attended  it.    He      vi. 
presented  to  the  States  William,  then  an  infant,    ^   ^ 
bom  of  an  obscm'e  woman,  whom,  notwithstanding, 
he  doubted  not  to  be  his  son ;  him  he  appointed 
to  succeed ;  him  he  recommended  to  their  virtue. 
and    loyalty  ;    and    then  solemnly  resigning  the 
government  in    his  favour,   he   departed  on  the 
pilgrimage,  from  whence  he  never  returned.     The 
States,  hesitating  some  time  between  the  mischiefs, 
that  attend  the  allowing  an  illegitimate  succession. 
and  those,  which  might  arise  from  admitting  foreign 
pretensions,  thought  the  former  the  least  prejudicial, 
and  accordingly  swore  allegiance  to  William ;  but    • 
this  oath  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  so 
doubtful.     The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny, 
as  well  as  several  Norman  noblemen,  had  specious 
titles.     The  endeavours  of  all  these  disquieted  the 
reign  of  the  young  prince  with  perpetual  troubles. 
In  these  troubles  he  was  formed  early  in  life  to 
vigilance,  activity,  secrecy,  mid  a  conquest  over  all 
those  passions,  whether  bad  or  good,  which  ob- 
struct the  way  to  greatness.     He  had  to  contend 
with  all  the  neighbourmg  princes  ;  with  tlie  sedi- 
tions of  a  turbulent  and  unfaithful  nobility,    and 
the  treacherous  protection  of  his  feudal  lofd  the 
King  of  Fmnce.     All  of  these  in  their  turns,  some- 
times all  of  these  together,  distressed  him.     But  ^ 
with   the    most    unparalleled   good   fortune  and 

conduct 
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BOO  K  conduct  be  overcame  all  opposition,  and  triumphed 

^^-^     over  every  enemy :  raising  his  power  and  repntatXHi 

A«  D.     <^^^  ^^  of  all  his  ancestors,  as  much  as  lie  was 

1066.   exalted  by  bis  brarery  above  the  princes  of  hia 

own  tnnc. 

Such  was  the  prince,  who,  on  a  pretended  dani 
from  tbe  win  of  Kkig  Edward,  aapported  by  tiie 
common  and  popular  pretence  of  punishingoffenderB 
and  rediesBBig  grievances,  labded  at  Pevtasey  ia 
Sussex,  to  contest  the  cixmnwMiHirold.  Hasoid 
had  no  swoer  advice  of  his  la&diiig  than  he  ad- 
vanced  to  meet  him  with  all  possible  diligenoe ; 
but  there  did  not  uppear  ia  his  «rmy,  lipon  this 
occasion,  the  same  ummimhy  and  sotisfiftiction, 
which  anknaled  it  kdo  its  march  against  die  Nor- 
wegiasrs.  Ad  ill-lmiad  economy  in  Harold,  wbicb 
madeJaomrefuse  to  his  soldiers  the^under  of  the 
Norwiegian  camp,  had  xvasited  a  genored  discontenL 
Several  deserted,  and  the  soldiers,  who  remaiDed, 
followed  heamdly  a  loader,  under  whom  &ere  waa 
no  hope  lof  plunder,  the  greatest  incitement  «f'idi4 
sdldiery.  Notwithstanding  this,  itt  dispositian, 
Harold  still  urged  forward,  and  byiforced  maxclies 
advanced  <withiniseven  miles  of  the  enemy.  The 
Norman,  on  his  landing,  is  said  to  have  sent  away 
his  ships,  that  his  army  might  :hove  no  way.  of 
aafety  but  in  conquest;  yet  *had  he  fortified  his 
tamp,  and  taken  every  prudent  precaution  that  so 
Cootidesable  an  eotevprise  should  not  ibe  reduced 
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to  a  single  effort  of  despair.    When  the  anpies,  chaf. 
chAirged  with  the  decision  of  so  mighty  a  contest,  ^y; 
had  approached  each  other,  Harold  paused  awhile.    ^.  j^^ 
A  great  deal  depended  on  his  conduct  at  this    1066* 
mtfcal  time.    The  most  experienced  in  the  council 
of  waV,  who  kniew  the  condition  of  their  troops, 
i^ett  of  opinion,  that  the  engagement  ought  to  be 
dented  J  that  the  country  ought  to  be  wasted ;    . 
thlit,    as   the  winter  approached,  the  Nonnans 
woold  in  all  probabilhy  be  obliged  to  retire  ^ 
themselves ;  that,  if  this  should  not  happen,  th# 
Norman  army  was  without  resoorces;  whilst  th6 
^glish  woald   be  every  day  considerably  aug- 
BoeifD^,  and  might  acttack  their  enemy  at  a  time 
and  meaner,  iMhich  might   make  their  succett 
certain.    To  aH  these  reasotis  nothing  was  op- 
pos^d  but  a  false  point  of  honour,  and  a  mistaken 
courage  in  Harold ;  who  urged  his  fate,  and  re- 
solved on  an  engagement.     The  Norman,  as  soon 
ftslie'pdtcehred  that  the  English  were  determinefl 
im  a  battle,  teft  his  camp  to  post  himself  in  an 
advantegeous  situation,  in  ^hich  his  whole  avmjf 
jT^main^  the  night,  which  preceded  the  action. 

frhls  night  was  spent  in  a  manner,  which  pro* 
gnosticated  the  event  of  the  following  day.  On  th^ 
part  of  the  Normans  it  was  speilt  in  prayer,  and  in 
JB,  kool  and  steady  preparation  for  the  engagement ; 
te  Che  side  of  the  &iglish  in^  riot,  and  a  vainoon- 
ISto^/that  neglteted  all  the  necessary  prepari^- 

tions. 
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lions.     The  two  armies  met  in  the  morning ;   froir 
seven  to   five  the  battle   was  fought  with    equal 
vigour ;  until  at  last  the  Norman  army  pretending 
to  break  in  confusion,  a  sti^atagem,  to  which  they 
had  been  regularly  formed,  the  English,  elated  wth 
success,  suffered  that  firm  order,  in  which  their  se- 
curity consisted,  to  dissipate ;  which  when  William 
observed,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  men  to  'regain 
their  former  disposition,  and  fall  upon  the  English, 
broken  and  dispersed.     Harold  in  this  emergency 
did  every  thing,  which  became  him,  every  thing 
possible  to  collect  his  troops  and  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement ;  but  whilst  he  flew  from  place  to  place, 
and  in  all  places  restored  the  battle,   an  arrow 
pierced  his  brain ;  and  he  died  a  king,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  warriour.     The  English  immediately 
fled;  the  rout  was  total,  and  the  slaughter  pro- 
digious. '  ' 

The  consternation,  which  this  defeat  and  the 
death  of  Harold  produced  over  the  kingdom,  was 
more  fatal  than  the  defeat  itself.     If  William  had 
marched  directly  to  London,  all  contest  had  pro- 
bably been  at  an  end ;  but  he  judged  it  irtore  pru- 
dent to  secure  the  sea-coast,  to  make  way  for  rein- 
forcements; distrusting  his  fortune  in  his  success 
more  than  he  had  done  in  his  first  attempts.    He 
marched  to  Dover,  where  the  efiect  of  his  victory 
was  such,  that  the  strong  castle  there  surrendered 
without  resistance.     Had  this  fortress  made  any 

tolerable 
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tolerable  defence,  the  Engli^  would  have  had  lei- 
sure to  rouse,  from  their  consternation,  and  plan 
some  rational  method  for  continuing  the  war;  but 
now  the  conqueror  was  on  full  march  to  London, 
whilst  the  English  were  debating  concerning  the 
measures  they  should  take,  and  doubtful  in  what 
manner  they  should  fill  the  vacant  throne.  How- 
ever HI  this  emergency  it  was  necessary  to  tak^ 
some  resolution.  The  par^  of  Edgar  Atheling 
prevailed  :  and  he  was  owned  King  by  the  City  of 
London,  which  even  at  this  time  was  exceedin^y 
powerful,  and  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility 
then  present.  But  his  rei^  was  of  a  short  idura- 
tion.  William  advanced  by  hasty  marches ;  and, 
as  he  approached,  the  perplexity  of .  the  English 
redoubled ;  they  had  done  nothing  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.  They  had  no  reliance  on  their  new 
king,  they  suspected  one  another;  there  was  no 
authority,  no  order,  no  counsel;  a  confused  and 
ill-sorted  assembly  of  unwarlike  people,^  of  priests, 
burghers  and  nobles,  confounded  with  them  in  the 
general^  panick,  struck  down  by  the  consternation 
of  the  late  defeat,  and  trembling  under  the  bolts 
of  the  Papal  excommunication,  were  unable  to 
plan  any  method  of  defence:  insomuch  that, 
when  he  had  passed  the  Thames  and  drew  near  to 
Lond<Hi,  the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles,  who  had  so  lately  set  the  Crown 
on  the  head  of  Edgar,  went  out  to  meet  hun :  they 
VOL.  X.  Y  submitted 
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BOOK   submitted  to  him,    and   havmg  brought  him   m 

^^;.,  triumph  to  Westminster,  he  was  there  solemnly 

^^  jj     crowned  King  of  England.    The  whole  nation  fol- 

}o6&  lowed  the  example  of  London;  and  one  battle 

gave  England' t6  the  Nonnans,  which  had  cost  the 

Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  Danes,  so  much  time  and 

blood  to  acquire. 

At  &st  view  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  could  have  happened  to  a  powerful  nation,  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  conqueror  hacl 
one  partisan.  It  stands  a  single  event  in  history, 
imless,  perhaps,  we  may  compare*  it  with  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland  some  time  after  by  Henry  the 
Second.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  Ungdom  at  that  critical  time  may,  perhaps^ 
in  some  measure  lay  open  to  us  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  revolution. 

The  nobility  of  England,  in  which  its  strengfhr 
consisted,  was  much  decayed.  Wars  and  confisca- 
tions, but  above  all,  the  custom  of  Gavelkind  had 
reduced  that  body  very  low.  At  the  sante  time 
some  few  families  had  been  raised  to  a  degree  of 
power  unknown  in  the  ancient  Saxon  times,  and 
dangerous  in  all.  Large  possessions^  and  a  larger 
•^  authority,  wpre  annexed  to  the  offices  of  the  l^axon 
magistrates,  whom  they  called  Aldermen.  This 
autliority,  in  their  long  and  bloody  wars  with, the 
Danes,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase,  and 
often  to  increase  beyond  the  ancient  luniGs.  Alder- 
men 
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Inen  were  created  for  life;  they' were  then  fre- 
quently made  hereditary ;  some  yveve  vested  with  a 
power  over  others ;  and  at  this  period  we  begin  to 
hear  of  Dukes,  who  governed  over  several  sliirea, 
and  had  many  aldermen  subject  to  them.  These 
officers  found  means  to  turn  the  royal  bounty  into 
an  instrument  of  becoming  independent  of  its  au- 
thority. Too  great  to  obey,  and  too  little  to  pro- 
tect, they  were  a  dead  weight  upon  the  country. 
They  began  to  cieist  an  eye  on  the  Crown,  and  dis- 
tracted the  nation  by  cabals  to  compass  their  de- 
signs. At  the  same  time  they  nourished  the  most 
terrible  feuds  amongst  themselves.  The  feeble  go- 
vernment of  Edward  established  these^abuses.  He 
could  find  no  method  of  humbling  one  subject 
^own  too  ^eat,  but  by  aggrandizing  in  the  same 
excessive  degree  some  others.  Thus  he  endea- 
voured to  balance  the  power-of  Earl  Goodwin  by 
exalting  Leofric  Duke  of  Mercia,  and  Seward 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  an  extravagant  great- 
ness. Tlie  consequence  was  this,  he  did  not  hiun- 
ble  Goodwin,  but  raised  him  potent  rivals.  When 
therefore  this  prince  died,  the  lawful  successor  to 
the  Crown,  who  had  nothing  but  right  in  his  favour^ 
was  totally  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  the  great 
men,  who  had  adorned  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  royalty.  The  throne  was  now  the  prize  of  fac- 
tion ;  and  Harold,  the  son  of  Goodwin,,  having  the 
Strongest  faction,  carried  it.  By  this  success  the 
y  2  opposite 
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B  o  0  fc  ojpposite  parties  were  ii^med  with  a  ii^w  occas^iofl 
^'  of  rancour  and  animosity;  and  an  incurable  cHs- 
dontent  was  saised  in  the.  minds  of  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  the  sons  of  Duke  Leofric,  who  inherited 
their  father's  power  and  poputarit^ ;  but  this  ani- 
mosity operated  nothing  in  favour  of  the  legitimate 
heir,  though  it  weakened  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ing prince. 

The  death  of  Harold  was  far  from  jputting  an 
end  to  these  evib ;  it  rather  unfolded  more  at  large 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  ill  meiisures,  which 
had  been  pursued.  Edwin  and  Morcar  set  on  foot 
Wice  morie  their  practices  to  obtaiii  the  Crown ;  and 
when  they  found  themselves  baffled,  they  Retired  \A 
discontent  from  the  CouAcils  of  the  nation ;  witli^ 
drawing  ^thereby  a  very  lai^e  part  6f  its  Strength 
and  ailthority.  The  Cbuncil  of  the  nation,  which 
Kvas  fdnned  <tf  the  clashing  factions  of  a  few  great 
toen  (for  the  rest  wcfre  n6thip^  divided,  disheart- 
ened, weakened,  withbut  heiid,  without  difectioi^ 
dismayed  1)y  a  terrible  defeat,  submitted,  because 
they  saw  ho  other  Course,  to  a  tonqueror,  whose 
Vfelour  they  had  e!xpef iencid,  and  who  had  hitiicrtb 
behaved  with  great  appearances  of  equity  and  mo- 
deration. As  fbr  the  Grandees,  they  were  con- 
tented rather  to  siibhiit  to  this  foreign  prince,  than 
\o  those,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  equals  and 
enemies. 
With  these  causes  other  strong  ones  concca«d. 

For 
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.  For  near  two  centuries  the  continual  and  bloody  chap. 
wars  with  the  Danes  had  exhausted  the  nation :  the  ^^' 
peace,  which  for  a  long  time  they  were  obliged  to  a.  d. 
buy  dearly,  exhausted  it  yet  more;  and  it  had  not 
sufficient  leisure,  nor  sufficient  means,  of  acquiring 
wealth  t9  yield  at  this  time  any  extraqrdii^ary  re- 
sources. The  new  p^eople,  which  after  so  long  a 
struggle  had  mixed  with  the  Engli^,  M4  not  yet 
so  thoroughly  incorporated  i^ith  the  fjjfcpient  inha^ 
bitaiits,  that  a  perfect  union  inight  be  ^pected  be-  ^  ^^ 
tw^en  th^m;  or  that  wy  strpng  iiiiifo^/n^tioQ^l 
effort  might  have  resulted  from  it  ^sid69>  .th? 
people  of  England  were  the  most  biickw:ard  in 
Europe  in  all  improvements^  whether  in  noUtary  or 
in  civil  lif^.  Their  towns  were  meanly  built,  and 
mqre  meanly  fortified;  there  was  isc^coly  any 
thing,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  stTPng  plaqe  in 
the  kingdom ;  there  was  no  fortress,  if Jiich,  by  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  a  conqperor,  might  give  tha 
p^ple  an  opportunity  of  recalling  their  spirits,  ^nd 
collecting  their  strength.  To  these  we  ipay  add, 
that  the  Pope's  approbation  of  William'^  pretenr 
sions  gave  them  great  weight,  especially  amongst 
the  clergy;  and  that  this  disposed,  and  reconciled 
to  submission  a  people,  whom  th^  circmpstwc^s 
fv$  bav^  jneptioned  had  before  driven  tp  it 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  the  Saxons, 

BEFORE  we  begin  to  consider  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  Saxons,  .let  us  take  a 
view  of  th^  state  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
are  derived,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  ancient  writers. 
This  view  will  be  the  best  comment  on  their  insti- 
tutions.    Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  IL  people 
without  learning,  without  arts,  without  industry, 
solely  pleased  and  occupied  with  war,  neglecting 
agriculture,  abhorring  cities,  and  seeking  their  live- 
lihood only  from  pasturage  and  hunting,  through  a 
boundless  rangd  of  morasses  and  forests.     Such  a 
people  must  necessarily  be  united  to  each  other  by 
very  feeble  bonds ;  their  ideas  of  government  will 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  their  freedom  and  their 
love  of  freedom  great     From  these  dispositions 
It  must  happen  of  course,  that  the  intention  of  in- 
vesting  one  person,   or  a  few,  with  the   whole 
powers  of  government,  and  the  notion  of  deputed 
authority  or  representation,  are  ideas  that  never 
could  have  entered  their  imagination^.      When, 
therefore,  amongst  such  a  people,  any  resolution  of 
consequence  was  to  be  taken,  there  was  no  way  of 

eflfecting 
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effecting  it  but  by  bringing  together  the  whole  body  chap. 
of  the  nation,  thai  every  individual  might  consent  ^^^* 
to  the  law,  and  each  reciprocally  bind  the  other  to  ^^  j^^ 
the  observation  of  it.  This  polity,  if  so  it  may 
be  called,  subsists  still  in  all  its  simplicity  in  Poland. 
But,  as  in  such  a  society  as  we  have  mentioned 
tlie  people  cannot  be  classed  according  to  any  po- 
litical regulations,  great  talents  have  a  more  ample 
sphere,  in  which  to  exert  themselves,  than  in  a 
close  and  better  formed  society.  These  talents 
must  therefore  have  attracted  a  great  share  of  the' 
publick  veneration,  and  drawn  a  numerous  train 
after  the  person  distinguished  by  them  of  those, 
who  sought  his  protection,  or  feared  his  power,  or 
admired  his  qualifications,  or  wished  to  form 
themselves  after  his  example,  or  in  fine,  of  who- 
ever desired  to  partake  of  his  importance  by  being 
mentioned  along  with  him.  These  the  ancient 
Gauls,  who  nearly  resembled  the  Germans  in  their 
customs,  Called  Aipbacti;  the  Romans  called  them- 
Comites.    Over  these  their  chief  had  a  consider-  * 

able  power,  and  the  more  considerable,  because  it 
depended  upon  influence  gather  than  institution; 
influence  among  so  free  a  people  being  the  princi- 
pal source  of  power.  But  this  authority,  great  as 
it  was,  never  could  by  its  viery  nature  be  stretched 
to  despotism ;  because  any  despotick  act  would"  .. 
have  shocked  the  only  priAciple,  by  which  thkt  au- 
thority was  supported,  the  general  good  opinion. 

T  4      .  Ob 
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Book  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  have  been  bounded 
II*  by  any  positive  laws,  because  laws 'can  hardly  fcub»- 
.  P  sist  amongst  a  people  who  have  not  the  use  cf 
letters.  It  was  a  species  of  arbitrary  power,  soft- 
ened by  the  popularity  from  whence  it  arose.  It 
came  from  popular  opinion,  and  by  popular  opi- 
nion it  was  corrected. 

If  people  so  barbarous  as  the  Germans  have 
no  laws,  they  have  yet  customs,  that  serve  in  their 
room ;  and  these  customs  operate  amongst  them 
better  than  laws,  because  they  become  a  sort  of  na- 
ture both  to  the  govemours  and  the  governed.  This 
circumstance  in  some  measure  removed  all  fear  of 
the  abuse  of  authority,  and  induced  the  Germans 
to  permit  their  chiefs^  to  decide  upon  matters  of 
lesser  moment,  their  private  differences,  for  so 
Tacitus  explains  the  w;zore*re^.  These  chiefs  were 
a  sort  of  Judges,  but  not  legislators  i  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  superiour 
•  branches  of  the  executive  part  of  government^  the 
business  of  peace  and  war,  and  every  thing  of  a 
publick  nature,  being  determined,  as  we  have-be- 
fore remarked,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
;accGrding  to  a  maxim  general  among  the  Ger- 
mans ;  that  what  concerned  all  oug^t  to  be  han- 
^  died  by  all.  Thus  were  delineated  the  faint  atod 
incorrect  outlines  of  bur  Constituticta,  wliich  Ites 

*  They  had  no  other  nobility ;  yet  several  families  amongst 
them  w^re  considered  as  iioble.  ' 

since 
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since  been  so  nobly  fftshiocled  and  so  highly  finished. .  cti  a  r» 
This  fine  system,  says  Montesquieu,  was  invented     ^^^- 
in  the  woods ;  but  whilst  it  remained  in  the  wood%     .    p^ 
and  for  a  long  time  after^  it  was  far  from  being  a 
line  one ;  no  more  indeed  dian  a  very  imperfect 
attempt  at  government,  a  system  for  a  rude  and  . 
barbarous  people,  calculated  to  maintaun  them  in 
their  barbarity. 

The  ancient  State  of  the  Germans  was  mi  litar 
so  that  the  orders,  into  which  they  were  distri* 
biited,  their  subordination,  their  courts,  and  eveiy 
part  of  their  goviernment,  must  be  deduced  fironi 
an  attention  to  a  military  principle. 

The  ancient  German  people,  as  uU  the  other 
Northern  tribes,  consisted  of  fineemen  and  slaves^; 
the  freemen  j^rofessed  arms,  the  slaves  cultivated 
the  gh)und.  Batsmen  were  npt  allowed  to  pro- 
fess arms  at  their  own  will,  nor  until  they  were 
admitted  to  that  dignity  by  an  established  order, 
wliich  at  a  certain  age  separated  the  boys  fi*om  men. 
For  when  a  y6ttftg  toten  tipproached  to  virility  •, 
he  was  not  yet  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  State, 
Vhieh  was  quite  military,  until  he  had  been  in- 
vested Mirith  a  spear  in  tbe  publick  assembly  of  his 
tribe ;  and  then  he  ^as  tidjudged  proper  to  can^ 
artns,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  publick  deliberataoilB^ 
iirhidbwete  always  ^Id  armed  f.  l%is  spear  lie 
*  Arma  Bomere  oon  tote  cmquam  moris,  qakai  oivitur  suf- 
fectonim  probaverit. — ^Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ,  13. 

t  Nihil  sutem  neque  puUiQeB  neque  privatao  rei  aiei  aftoati 
a^unt.  Id.  ibid. 

generally 
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geneVally  received  from  the  h{md  of  some  old  and 
respected  chief,  under*  whom  he  commonly  entered 
himself,  and  was  admitted  among  his  followers.  No 
man  could  stand  out  as  an  independent  individual, 
but  must  have  enlisted  in  one  of  these  military  fra- 
ternities ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  so  enlisted,  imme- 
diately he  became  bound  to  his  leader  in  the  strict* 
est  dependence,  which  was  confirmed  ^y  an  oath  t, 
and  to  his  brethren  in  a  common  vow  for  their 
mutual  support  in  all  dangers,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement, and  the  honour  of  their  common  chief. 
This  chief  was  styled  Senior,  Lord^  and  the  like 
terms,  which  marked  out  a  superiority  in  age  and 
merit ;  the  followers  were  called  Ambacti,  Xo- 
mites,  Leuds,  Vassals,  and  other  terms,  marking 
submissioii  and  dependence.  This  was  the  very 
first  origm  of  civil,  or  rather  militaiy  government 
amongst  the  ancient  people  of  Europe;  and  it 
arose  from  the  connexion,  that  necessarily  was 
created  between  the  person,  who  gave  the  arms,  or 
knighted  the  young  man,  and  him,  that  received 
them ;  which  implied,  that  they  were  to  be  occu- 
pied m  his  service,  who  originally  ^ve  them. 
These  principles  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  attend  t6, 
because  they  will  serve  tnuch  to  explain  the  whole 
course  both  of  government  and  real  property, 
wherever  the  German  nations  obtidned  a  settle- 

^  Ceteri  robustioribus  ac  jam  pridem  probatis  aggrega&tur. 
Id.  ibid.    , 

t  Ilium  defender^,  tueri,  sua  quoque  fortia  £icta  ejus  ^ori« 
MSBiffiare  praecipuum  sacramentum  est    Id.  14 

ment; 
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ment;  the  whole  of  their  government  depending  chap* 
for  the  most  part  upon  two  principles  in  our  na-     vtt. 
ture, — ambition,  that  makes  one  irian  desirous,  bA  ^^~^ 
any  hazard  or  expense,  of  taking  the  lead  amongst 
othiers ;    and    admiration,    which    makes    others 
equally  desirous  of  following  him  from  the  mere 
pleasure  of  admiration,  and  a  sort  of  secondary 
ambition^  one  of  the  most  universal  passions  among 
men.    These  two  principles,  strong  both  of  theni  in  .  ^ 

our  nature,  create  a  voluntary  inequality  and  de- 
pendence. But  amongst  equals  in  condition  there  ' 
could  be  no  such  bond,  and  this  was  supplied  by 
confederacy ;  and  as  the  first  of  these  principles 
created  the  Senior  and  the  Knight,  the  second  pro- 
duced the  conjurati  fraires,  which,  sometimes  as 
a  more  extensive,  sometimes  as  a  stricter  bond, 
are  perpetually  mentioned  in  the  old  laws  and 
histories. 

The  relation  between  the  lord  aiid  the  vassal 
produced  another  effect, — that  the  leader  wa3 
obliged  to  find  su$tenance  for  his. followers;  and 
to  maintain  them  at  his  table,  or  give  them  some 
equivalent  in  order  to  their  maintenance.  It  is 
plain  from  these  principles,  that  this  service  on  one 
hand,  and  this  obligation  to  support  on  the  other, 
could  not  have  originally  been  hereditary,  but  must 
have  been  entirely  in  the  free  choice  of  the  parties.     " 

But  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  polity  could 
long  have  subsisted  by  election  alone.  For  in  the 
first  place^  that  natural  love^  which  every  man  has 

to 
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BOOK  to  bis  own  kiodred,  would  make  the  chief  wiUing 
to  perpetuate  the  power  and  dignity  he  acquired 
in  his  own  blood;  and  for  that  purpose,  even 
during  his  own  life,  woidd  raise  his  son,  if  grown 
up,  pr  his  collaterals,  to  such  a  rank,  as  they 
should  find  it  only  necessary  to  continue  their  pos- 
session upon  his  death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
fidlowor  was  cut  off  in  war,  or  fell  by  natural  course, 
leaving  his  oflipring  destitute, , the  loidjcould  not 
so  far  forget  the  services  of  hb  vassal  as  not  .to 
eoojtinue  his  allowaxKe  to  his  children ;  and  these 
again  growing  up,  from  reason  and  gratitude,  could 
only  take  their  knighthood  at  his  hands,  fix»m 
whom  they  had  received  their  education;  and  th^Sy 
as  it  could  seldom  happen  but  that  the  bond,  either 
on  the  side  of  the  lord,  or  dependant,  was  peipe- 
tuated,  some  families  must  have  been  distinguished 
by  a  long  continuance  of  this  relation,  and  have 
been  therefore  looked  upon  in  an  honourable  l^hk 
,£rom  that  only  circumstance  from  whence  honoMr 
•was  derived  in  the  Northern  world.  Thus  nobi- 
^lity  was  seen  in  Germany;  and  in  the  earliest  ^xh 
.:glo*Saxoh  times,  some  femilies  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Ethelings,  or  of  noble  decent.  But 
thb  nofailily  of  birth  was  rather  a  qualification  for 
^  dignities  of  the  State  than  an  actual  deq^- 
tion  to  them.  The  Saxon  ranks  are  chiefly  df- 
s^ed  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  compositicm 
'for  pers(Mial  injuries  against  them. 

But.tiioug^iihis  hereditary.  rdlAtioQ>isa8  created 

very 
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v^  eurly,  it  most  boI  be  mistaken  for  siieh  a  re«  chap. 
gtilar  inheritance  as  We  see  at  this  day ;  it  was  an  ^^  ^ 
inheritance  only  according  to  the  principles  from  ^  j^ 
whence  it  vns  derived ;  by  them  it  was  modified. 
It  was  originally  a  military  connexion;  and  if  a 
father  left  his  son  under  a  military  age,  so  as  that 
he  could  neither  lead  nor  judge  lus  people,  nor 
quafify  the  young  men,  who  came  up  under  iiim,  to 
take  arms ; — ^in  order  to  o<mtinue  the  cUentai  bond, 
Und  not  to  break  up  an  dd  and  strong  confedeitfcy,; , 
and  thereby  disperse  the  tribe;  wlio  should  be 
pitched  upon  to  head  the  whole,  but  the  worthiest 
of  blood  of  the  deceased  leader?  he  that  ranked 
next  to  him  in  his  life*:  and  this  is  Tanistry, 
which  is  a  successicki  made  up  of  inheritance  and 
iSetrion ;  a  succ^ssfon,  in  which  blood  is  inviolably 
regarded,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  militai<y 
purposes.  It  wias  thus  that  our  kings  succeeded  to 
the  throne  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  An* 
glo-Saxon  empire.  The  first  kings  of  the  Franks 
succeeded  in  the  same  manner,  and  witiiout  ail 
doubt  the  succession  of  .all  the  inferiour  chieftains  . 
was  regulated  by  a  simflar  law.  Very  frequeiit 
^natnples  oocw*  in  ^e  Saxon  times,  where  die  son 
ilf  6ie  deceased  king,  if  under  age,  was  entirely 
fMOsed  over,  and  im  uncle,  or  some  remoter  rela- 

*  Deputed  authority,  gaardianship,  Sec,  not  known  to  the 
Nortliera  nations ;  they  gained  this  idea  by  iotercottrse  with 
llie  Rooiass. 

tion. 
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tion,  raised  to  the  crown ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  where  the  election  has  carried  it  out  of 
the  blood.  So  that  in  truth  the  controversy,  which 
has  been  managed  with  such  heat,  whether  in  the 
Saxon  times  the  crown  was  hereditary  or  elective, 
must  be  determined,  in  some  deglree,  favourably 
for  the  litigants  on  either  side ;  for  it  was  certainly 
both  hereditary  and  elective  within  the  bounds, 
which  we  hs^ve  mentioned.  This  order  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Northern  customs  were  retained, 
some  hundreds  of  years  after  the  rest  of  Europe 
had  in  a  great  measure  receded  froiQ  them.  Ta- 
nistry  continued  in  force  there  until  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  And  we  have  greatly  to  re- 
gret the  narrow  notions  of  our  lawyers,  who  abo- 
lished the  authority  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  no  monuments  of  it;  which  if 
they  had  done,  there. i&  no  doubt  but  many  things, 
of  great  value  towards  determining  many  questions 
relative  to  the  laws,  antiquities  and  manners  of  this 
and  other  countries,  had  been  preserved,  fiut  it 
is  clear,  though  it  has  not  been,  I  think,  observed, 
that  the  ascending  collateral  branch  was  much  re- 
garded amongst  the  ancient  Germans,  and  even 
preferred  to  that  of  the  immediate  possessour,  as 
being,  in  case  of  an  accident  arriving  to  the  chief, 
the  presumptive  heir,,  and  him,  on  whom  the  hope 
of  the  family  was  fixed.  And  this  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Tanistry ;   and  the  rule  seems  to  have 

taken 
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taken  such  deep  root,  as  to  have  much  influenced  ch  av^ 
a  considerable  article  of  our  feudal  law.     For  what     ^^^'  ^ 
is  very  singular,  and,  I  take  it,  otherwise  unaccount-    ^^  ^^ 
able,  a  collateral  warranty  bound  even  without 
any  descending  assets,  where  the  lineal  did  not, 
unless  something  descended ;  and  this  subsisted  in* 
variably  m  the  I^w  imtil  this  century. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  foundation  of  the  North- 
em  government,  and  the  orders  of  their  people, 
'which  consisted  of  dependence  and  confederacy } 
— ^that  the  principal  end  of  both  was  military;  that 
protection  and  maintenance  were  due  on  the  part 
of  the.  chief,  obedience  on  that  of  the  follower : 
that  the  followers  should  be  bound  to  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  chief  ;^  that  this  headship  was  not 
at  first  hereditary,  but  that  it  continued  in  the 
blood  by  an' order  of  its  own,  called  Tanistry. 

All  these  unconnected  and  independent  parts 
were  only  linked  together  by  a  common  council; 
and  here  religion  interposed.  Their  priests,  the 
Druids,  having  a  connexion  throughout  each  State, 
united  it.  They  called  the  assembly  of  the  people; 
and  here  their  general  resolutions  were  taken;  and 
the  whole  mi^t  rather^be  called  a  general  confe-. 
deracy,  than  a  government  In  no  other  bonds,  I 
conceive,  were  they  united  before  they  quitted 
Germany.-  In  this  ancient  state  we  know  them 
from  Tacitus.  Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in 
which  undoubtedly^  some  changes  were  made  by 

time; 
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time;  end  we  hear  little  more  of  them  uatii  we 
find  them  Christians,  and  makers  of  written  laws. 
^/jj.  In  this  interval  of  time  tbe  oxiffii  of  kings  may 
be  traced  out  When  ^he  Saxons  left  their  own 
country  in  search  of  nqw  habitations,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  they  followed  their  leaders,  whom 
they  so  much  venerated  at  home ;  but  as  the  wars, 
which  made  way  for  their  establishment,  continued 
for  a  long  time,  military  obedience  iq^de  them  fa- 
Qliliar  with  a  stricter  autiiority.  A  subordination 
ipo  became  necessary  among  the  leaders  of  each 
band  of  adventurers : '  and  being  habituated  to  yield 
an  obedience  to  a  sin^  person  b  the  field,  the 
lustre  of  his  command,  and  the  utility  of  the  insti- 
tution, easily  prevailed  upon  them  to  suflfer  him  to 
form  the  band  of  their  union,  in  time  of  peace, 
under  the  nam^  of  King.  But  the  leader  neither 
knew  the  extent  of  the  power  he  received,  nor  the 
people  of  that,  which  they  bestowed,  Equally  un- 
resolved were  they  about  the  method  of  perpetu- 
ating-  it;  sometimes  fiUing  the  vacant  tbrooe  by 
election,  without  regard  to,  but  n^ce  frequently 
r^goiding,  othe  blood  of  the  deceased  prince ;  but  it 
.was  late  before  they  fell  into  any  r^ular  plan  of 
succession,  if  ever  the  An^-6axons  attained  it 
Thus  their  polity  was  formed  slowly ;  the  fwospect 
clears  up  by  tittle  and  littie ;  and  this  species  of  an 
irregular  republick  we  see  turned  intp  a  monarchy 
ias  irregular.    It  is  no  wxMider,  that  the  advocates 

for 
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for  the  several  parties  among  us  find  something  to   chap. 
favour  their  several  notions  in  the  Saxon  govern-     Y"- 
ment,  which  was  never  supported  by  any  fixed  or    ^^  ^j . 
uniform  principle. 

To  comprehend  the  other  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  our  ancestors,  we  must  take  notice  of  the 
orders,  into  which  they  were  classed.  As  well  as 
we  can  judge  in  so  obscure  a  matter,  they  were 
divided  into  nobles,  or  gentlemen  ;  freeholders ; 
freemen,  that  were  not  freeholders ;  and  slaves. 
Of  these  last  we  have  little  to  say,  as  they  were 
nothing  in  the  State.  The  nobles  were  called 
Thanes,  or  servants.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  Geiman  chiefs  were  raised  to  that  honourable 
rank  by  those  qualifications,  which  drew  after  them 
a  numerous  train  of  followers  and  dependents  *•  If 
it  was  honourable  to  be  followed  by  a  numerous 
train,  so  it  was  honourable  in  a  secondary  degree 
to  be  a  follower  of  a  man  of  consideration ;  and 
this  honour  was  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  chief,  and  to  the  nearness  of  the 
attendance  on  his  person*  When  a  monarchy  was 
formed,  the  splendour  of  the  crown  naturally 
drowped  all  the  inferiour  honours ;  and  the  attend- 
ants  on  the  person  of  the  king  were  considered  as 
the  first  m  rank,  and  derived  their  dignity  from 
their  service.  Yet  as  the  Saxon  government  had  / 
still  a  large  mixture  of  the  popular,  it  was  likewise 
*  Jud.  Civ,  LoDd.  apud  Wilk.  post  p.  68. 

VOL.  X.  z  requisite, 
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ivooK  requisite,  in  order  to  raise  a  man  to  the  first  rank 
^^'      of  Thanes>  that  hfi  should  have  a  suitable  attend- 

j^  jy^  ance  and  sway  amongst  th^  people.  To  su{^it 
him  in  both .  of  these,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
abould  have  a  competent  estate.  Therefore,  m 
this  service  of  the  king,  this  attendance  on  himself, 
and  this  estate  to  support  both,  the  dignity  of  a 
Thane  consisted.  I  understand  here  a  Thane  of 
the  first  order. 

£very  Thane,  in  the  distribution  of  his  lands, 
had  two  objects  in  view,  the  support  of  his  family, 
and  the.  maintenance  of  his  dignity.  He  therefore 
retained  in  his  own  hands  a  parcel  of  laod,  near  his 
house,  which  in  tiie  Saxpn  times  was  called  inland, 
and  afterwards  bis  demesne,  which  served  to  keep 
up  his  hpspUality;  ^nd  this  l^id  was  cultivated 
either  by  slaves^  or  by  .the  poorer  sort  of  people, 
who  held  lands  of  him  by  tlie  performance  of  this 
service.  The  othei;  pQrtion  of  his  estate  he  either 
gave  for  life  or  lives  to  his  followers,  men  of  a 
liberal  condition,  who  served  the  greater  Tliane, 
as  he  himself  served  the  king.  They  were  called 
Under  Thanes,  or  according  to  the  lai^uage  of 
that  time  Theoden*.  They  served  their  loixi  iu 
9II  publick' business;  they  followed  him  in  war; 
and  they  sought  justice  in  his  Court  in.  all  tlieir 
private  diflference&.  These  may  be  considered  as 
freeholdpip.  of  the.  betber  soil,  or  indeed  a  sort  of 
*  ^elman  of  Feuds,  ch,  7. 

4esser 
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lesser  gentry  ;  therefore  as  they  were  not  the  abso-  chaj^ 
lute  dependants,  but  in  some  measure  the  peers  of ,  ^^^;   , 
their  lord,  when  they  sued    in   his  Court,  they    x,  ©, 
daimed  the  privilege  of  all  the,  German  freemen, 
the  right  of  judging  one  another;  the  lord's  ste^'- 
ard  was  only  the  register.     This  domestick  Court, 
jvhich  continued  in  fall  vigour  for  many  ages,  the** 
Saxons  called  Hall(note  from  the  place,  .in  which  Haiimote, 
it  wats  held  ;  the  Normans,  who  adopted  it,  named  Baron. 
it  a  Court-Baron.     This  Court  had  another  de- 
partment, in  which   the  power  of  the  lord  was 
more  absolute.     From  the  most  ancient  times  the 
German  nobility  considered  themselves  as  the  na- 
tural judges  of  those,  who  were  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands ;   looking  on  husbandmen 
with  contempt,  and  only  as  a  parcel  of  the  soil,  which 
they  tilled;  to  these  the  Saxons  commonly  allot- ^ 
tod  some  part  of  their  out-lahds  to  hold  as  tenants^ 
at  will,  and  to  perform  very  low  services  for  them. 
The  differences  of  these  inferiour  tenants  were 
decided  in  the  lord's  Court,  in  which  his  'steward 
sat  as  judge;  and  this. manner  of  tenure  probably 
gave   an  origin  to  copyholders*.     Their  estates 
were  at  will,  but  their  persons  were  free ;  nor  can 
we  suppose  that  villains,  if  we  consider  villains  as  ^ 

synonimous  to  slaves,  could  ever  by  any  natural 

*  Fuenrnt  etiam  in  conquestu  liberi  homiDes,  qui  liber^  te- 
nuenint  tenementa  sua  per  libera  i^rvitia  vel  per  liberas  con- 
suetudines.  For  the  original  of  Copyholds^  see  Bmcton,  1.  i. 
fo.  7. 

z  3  courst 
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Booic  course  have  risen  to  copyholders;  because  the  ser- 
II*  vile  condition  of  the  villain's  person  would  always 
A.  D.  have  prevented  that  stable  tenure  in;  the  lands, 
which  the  copyholders  came  to  in  very  eaHy  times. 
The  merely  servile  part  of  the  nation  seems  never 
to  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Villains  or 
Ceorles;  but  by  those  of  Bordars»  Esnes  and 
Theowes- 

As  there  were  lai^ge  tracts  throughout  the  country 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Thane,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  probably  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  Britains  not  reduced  to  absolute 
slavery,  and  such  Saxons  as  had  not  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  any  leading  man,  it 
^  was  proper  to  find  some  method  of  uniting  and  go- 
verning these  detached  pints  of  the  nation,  which 
had  not  been  brought  into  order  by  any  private 
dependance.  To  answer  this  end,  the  whole  king- 
dom was  divided  into  sliires;  these  into  hundreds, 

ritbing      and  the  hundreds  into  tithings*.     This  division 

Coart 

♦  Ibi  debent  populi  omnes  ct  universa?  gjsntes  singulis  annis 
eemel  in  anno  (scilicet  in  capite  cah  Maii)  et  se  fide  et  Sacra- 
mento non  fracto  ibi  in  unum  et  simul  coofederare,  et  coosoli- 
dare  sicut  conjurati  fratres  ad  defeodendum  regnimi  contra 
elienigenas  et  contra  inimicos  uni  cym  domino  suo  rege,  ct 
terras  et  honoris  illius  omni  fidelitate  cum  eo  senrare  et  quod 
illi  ut  don)ino  suo  regi  intra  et  extra  regnum  universum  Bri* 
taiinise  fideles  essevolunt,  LL,  Ed.  Conf.  c,  35.  Of  Hcre- 
to'ches  and  their  Election,  vide  Id.  eodem. 

Prohibitum  erat  etiam  in  eadero  lege  ne  quis*'  emeret  vivam 
animal  velpannum  usitatum  sine  plegiis  et  bonis  testibus.  Of 
tther  particulars  of  buying  and  seUing,  vide  Leges  £d.  Conf.  38. 

was 
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was  not  made/ as  it  is  generally  imagined,  by  King  chap-. 
Alfred,  though  he  might  have  introduced  better  ^^^" 
regulations  concerning  it;  it  prevailed  on  the  Con-  ^.  jy[ 
tinent,  wherever  the  Northern  nations  had  obtained 
a  settlement ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  order  extremely 
obvious  to  all,  who  use  the  decimal  notation  ;  when 
for  the  purposes  of  government  they  divide  a 
county,  tens  and  hundreds  are  the  first  modes  of 
division,  which  occur.  The  tithing,  which  was  the 
smallest  of  these  divisions,  consisted  of  ten  heads 
of  families,  free,  and  of  some  consideration.  Tliese 
held  a  Court  every  fortnight,  which  they  called  tiie 
Folkmote,  or  Leet,  and  there  became  reciprocally 
bound  to  each  other,  and  to  the  publick,  for  their 
own  peaceable  behaviour,  and  that  of  their  femilies 
and  dependants.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept those,  who  belonged  to  the  Seigneurial  Courts 
we  have  mentioned,  was  obliged  to  enter  himself 
into  some  tithing;  to  this  he  was  inseparably 
attached;  nor  could  he  by  any  means  quit  it 
without  license  from  the  Head  of  the  tithing; 
because,  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  his 
district  was  obliged  to  produce  him,  or  pay -his  fine. 
In  this  manner  was  the  whole  nation,  as  it  were, 
held  under  sureties;  a  species  of  regulation  un- 
doubtedly very  wise  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order,  but  equally  prejudicial  to  all 
improvement  in  the  minds  or  the  fortunes  of  the 
people,  who,  fixed  invariably  to  the  spot,  were 
z  3  depressed 
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(}epres3ed  With  all  the  ideas  of  their  ori^al  little- 
ness,  and  by  all  that  envy,  whi<:h  is  sure  to  arise  in 
tl^os^  who  see  their  equals  attemptmg  to  mount 
qver  them.  This  rigid  order  dead^:ied  by  degrees 
t)ie  spirit  of  the  Englieih,  and  narrowed  their  con- 
ceptions- £ivery  thing  was  new  to  them,  and 
.  therefore  every  thing  Was  terrible ;  all  activity,  bold- 
qe^^  enterprise  and  invention,  died  &way.  There 
inay  be  a  danger  in  straining  too  sti*oi^^  tbeljcinds 
of  government;  as  a  life  of  absolute  license  tends 
tp  turp  men  into  savages.  The  other  e^treoie  of 
cpn^tra^nt  operate?  n^uch  in  the  same  maqp^r;  it 
r^4ucea  them  to  the  san^e  i^orance,  but,  leaves 
them,  nothing  of  the  savage  spirit.  These  ? egjiila- 
tiops  helped  to  keep  the  people  of  Enj^d  the 
mo^it  l;>ackward  in  I^urope ;  for  though  tj^c;  diviskm 
ii^o  ^iresi  wd  hundred^,  and  tithing  was  com- 
n^on  to  them,  with  the  n^ghbouring  nation^  yet 
the  Franl(Jf^€^  seems  to  b/^  a.  peculiarity  ip  tbfe. 
£|^gUsh  Constitution;  and  for  good  reasons  tbe^r 
have  fallfen  iqto  disuse,  thojugh;$tiH  some  |rac€#  of 
the^  aire  to.  be  found  in  qur  laws. 
oSTitT^  'Te?  of  ijl^ese  tithingB  made  an  hwd^ed;  h^re 
in.  Qrd^n^y  cpur^e  they  held  at  mpnt);^  Qourt  for 
th^  Centenary,  w^n,  all  the  suitors  pf  t^  ^^^bfir^ 
dv^LQffi  t;ithii;\^  ajt^pded^  Here  H(er%  d^teixoiaed 
c^ijpeft  cqm^vmg,  ^^^Qfik^s  of  tfe?.  ^^9fi»y  mf(^\ 
deWft  9Pfi  Swh  m^i^jieps^  r^tfeer  ij^qpirq^  9,  s|^e»dy 
tiyjA^refo^^djustige.  . 

.  There 
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There  was  in  the  Saxon  Constitirtion  a  great  chai»- 
simplicity.     The  higher  order  of  Courts  were  but  ^^^^'  j 
the  transcript  of  this  lower^  somewhat  more  ex-    a:  d: 
tiended  in  their  objects  and  in  their  power;  and. 
their  power  over  the  inferiour  Courts  proceeded 
only  from  their  being  a  collection  of  them  all, 
The  County  or  Shire  Court  was  the  great  resort  connty 
for  justice  (foj-  the  four  great  Courts  of  Record    """  - 
did  not  then  exist).   .  It  served  to  unite  all  the  in- 
feriour districts  with  one  another,  and  those  with 
the  private  jurisdiction  o^the  Thanes.     This  Court 
had  no  fixed  place.     The  Alderman  of  th&  Shire 
appointed  it.     Hither  came  to  account  for  their 
own  conduct,  and  that  of  those  beneatfi  them,  the 
bailiffs  of  hundreds,  and  tithings,  and  boroughs, 
\rith  their  people ;  the  Thanes  of  either  rank,  with 
their  dependants ;  a  vast  concourse  of  the  clergy 
of' all  orders;  in  a  word,  of  all,  who  sought  or  dis- 
tributed  justice.     In  this  mixed  assembly  the  obli- 
gations contracted  in   the  inferiour  Courts  were 
renewed ;  a  general  oatii  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
was  taken ;  and  all  debates  between  the  several  in-^ 
fl^riour  co-ordinate  jurisdictions,   as   well   as  the 
causes  of  too  much  weight  for  them,  finally  deter- 
mined.    In  this  Court  presided  (for  in  strict  sig- 
nification he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  judge) 
an  o^cer  of  great  consideration  in  those  times,  Enidormui 
called  the  Ealdorman  of  the  Shire.     With  him  sat  BUbopi 
the  Bishop,  to  decide  m  whi^tever  related  to  th^ 

z  4  Church ; 
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BOOK  Church;  and  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  tlie  law  by 
^i*      the  interposition  of  equity,  according  to  the  species 

^  jj  of  mild  justice,  that  suited  the  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter. It  appears  by  the  ancient  Saxon  laws 
that  the  Bishop  was  the  chief  acting  person  in  this 
Ck)urt.  The  reverence,  in  which  the  clergy  were 
then  held,  the  superiour  learning  of  the  Bishop, 
his  succeeding  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 

*  Druid,  all  contributed  to  raise  him  far  above  the 
Ealdorman,  and  to  render  it  in  reality  his  Court. 
And  this  was  probably  the  reason  of  the  extreme 
lenity  of  the  Saxon  laws.  ^The  canons  forbade  the 
bishops  to  meddle  in  cases  of  blood.  Amongst  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Germans  the  Drmd  could 
alone  condemn  to  death.  So  that  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  there  was  none,  who  could,  in 
ordinary  course,  sentence  a  man  to  capital  punish- 
ment.    Necessity  alone  forced  it  in  a  few  cases. 

Concerning  the  right  of  appointing  the  Alder- 
man of  the  Shire,  there  is  sbme  uncertainty.  That 
he  was  anciently  elected  by  his  county  is  indispu- 
table ;  that  an  alderman  of  the  shire  was  appointed 

*  l)y  the  Crown  seems  equally  clear  from  the  wridng^ 
of  King  Alfred.  A  conjecture  of  Spelnian  throws 
some  light  upon  this  affair.  He  conceives  that 
there  were  two  aldermen,  with  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, one  of  whom  was  elected  by  the  people,  the 
other  appointed  by  the  king.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable^ and  very  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the 

Saxon 
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Saxon  Constitution,  ivhich  was  a  species  of  demo- 
cracy, poised  and  held  together  by  a  degree  of  ndo- 
narchical  power.  If  the  king  had  no  officer  to  .  -^ 
represent  him  in  the  County  Court,  wherein  all  the 
ordinary  business  .of  the  nation  was  then  trans- 
acted, the  State  would  have  hardly  differed  from 
a  p\ire  democracy.  Besides,  as  the  king  had  in 
every  county  large  landed  possessions,  either  in  his 
demesne,  or  to  reward  and  pay  his  officers,  he 
would  have  been  in  a  much  worse  condition  than 
any  of  his  subjects,  if  he  had  been  destitute  of  a 
magistrate  to  take  care  of  his  rights,  and  to  do 
justice  to  his  numerous  vassals.  It  appears,  aa 
well  as  we  can  judge  in  so  obscure  a  matter,  that 
tlie  popular  Alderman  was  elected  for  a  year  only  ; 
and  that  the  royal  Alderman  held  his  place  at  the 
king  s  pleasure.  This  latter  office  however,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  was  granted  for  life;  and  it  grew 
afterwards  to  be  hereditary  in  many  shires. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  say  when  r  the  SheriflFTb«»*ric 
came  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  £aldor« 
man;  some  authors  think  King  Alfred  the  con- 
triver of  this  regulation.  It  might  have  arisen 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  Ajs  several 
persoas,  of  consequence  enough  to  obtain  by  their 
interest  or  power  the  place  of  Alderman,  were  not 
sufficiently  qualified  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  of* 
fice,  they  contented  themselves  with  the  honorary 
part,  and  left  the  judicial  province  to  their  sub- 
stitute. 
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stitute*.  The  business  of  the  robe  to  a  tude;  mar- 
tial people  was  contemptible  and  disgusting.  Th/e 
Thanes,  in  their  private  jurisdictions,  had  delegated 
their  power  of  judging  to  their  Reeves  or  Stewards; 
and  the  Earl,  or  Alderman,  who  was  in  the  shire 
what  the  Thane  tvas  in  his  manor,  for  the  same 
reasons  officiated  by  his  deputy,  the  Shire-reeve. 

ShcriiTi  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Sheriffs  Toum,  iidiich  de- 
cided in  all  affairs,  civil  and  criminal,  of  whatever 
Importance ;  and  ^from  la^hich  fhere  ky  no  appeal 
but  to  the  Wittenagetoote.  Now  there  scarce  re- 
gains the  ^adow  of  a  body,^  fofmerly  so  great; 
ttte  Judge  beiftg  reduced  almost  whoHy  to  a  mmis- 
ferial  officer;  «id  to  the  €ourt  there  being  left 
Aothitig  moi'e  than  the  cognizance  of  pleas  under 
forty  shiUmgs,  unless  by  a  particular  ^init  or  special 
commission.  But  by  what  ^teps  such  a  revolution 
CMie  en.  It  wiH  be  our  business  hereafter  to  inqun^. 

wktentge-  The  Wittefaagembte  or  Saxon  Parliament,  the 
so^efiie  Couft,  had  authority  over  all  the  rest,  not 
nptm  any  principle  of  subordination^  but  because 
in  #asF  ibritted  of  all  the  rest  In  thti  assembly, 
#hich^  was  held  anftually,  and  some&taes  twice 
A'  year,  fttt  A*  Ewfe  aiW  Bfehops,  ahd  greater 

^  Sh^ritf'  in  tHe  Normati  tidies  wa6  merdy  the  KingV 
Mlcer^.  not  tbe  Earl't.  The  Eftrl  retaihi^  hh  aicleiif  fte, 
^thoutjurisdiotioD ;  the  sheriff  did  all  th^  businesa.  The  elec- 
tive sheriff  must  have  disappeared  on  the  conquest,  for  then 
^41  UM  W^  fh4  King's^  either  immediately  or  mediately,  and 
.«ibl4rf(M  Ills  Offider  ^dvereedi 

Thanes, 
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Xhlmea^  with  the  other  Officers  of  the  Crown*.  cUAt. 
So  -fer  as  we  can  judge  by  the  style  of  the  Saxon  ,Y!V, 
laws,  none  but  the  Thanes,  or  nobility,  were  consi-    ^,  j^ 
dered  as  necessary  constituent  parts  of  this  assem- 
b}y>  at  least  whilst  it  acted  deliberatively.    It  is 
true,  that  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  of  people  at* 
tended  its  session,  and  gave  by  their  attendance, 
and  their  approbation  '  of  what  was  done,  a  sanc- 
tioo  to  the  la^s ;  but  when  they  consented  to.  any 
thing,  it.  was  rather  in  the  way  of  acclamation,  than 
by  the  exerdise  of  a  deliberate  vdce,  or  a  regular 
aasent  or  native.     This  may  be  explained  by 
Considering  the  analogy  of  the  inferiour  assemblies.' 
AE  perison%  of  whatever  rank,   attended  at  the 
County  Courts,    but  jthey   did  not  go  there  as 
judges^th^weot  to  sue  for  justice;  tObeiirfbrcMd 
of  their  duty^  and  to  be  boimd  to  the  {l^erfoilnftnee 
of  it    Thus  all  sorts  of  people  attended  at  the 
Wittenagemotes^  not  to  make' laws,  but  to  attend" 
at  the  promulgasioii  ct  the  lawi^t ;  as-  tctno^g  sf& ' 
fine  a.. people  eatery  itistilMioii^  must  have  wantisd 
nmdii:  of  iti^  necessary  duthonly,  W  not  totubfttxed 
by  tfie  geioeral  iq>probati0».     Lambard  is  of  e/pi^ 
tAok^  that  inr  tiiese  eaply  tii&es  the  Cbn^aonom  sat, 
aa  tkaey  do  at  tbia  day,  jby  representation-  ^rom 

^  How  tbia  assembly  was  composed,  or  by  wliat  rigftttiM^ 
memhsrs  sat  in  it,  I  cannot  by  any  means  satisfy  myself. 
Wbat  is  bere  said  is^  I  believe,  nearest  to  tbe  truth. 

t  Umos^  perhaps;^  men  are  sopposed  cognizant  of  the  Law, 

shires^ 
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BOOK   shires  and  boroughs ;  and  he  supports  his  opinlbn 
^-      by  very  plausible  reasons.     A  notion  of  this  kind, 

A.  D.  s^  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Saxon  ideas  of 
goyemment,  and  to  the  genius  of  that  people,  who 
held  the  arts  and  commerce  in  so  much  contempt, 
must  be  founded  on  such  appearances  as  no  other 
explanation  can  account  for. 

To  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses were  little  removed  from  absolute  slaves. 
They  might  be  taxed  individually  at  what  sum 
the  King  thought  fit  to  demand ;  or  they  might 
be  discharged  by  offering  the  King  a  sum,  from 
which,  if  he  accepted  it,  the  citizens  were  not  at 
liberty  to  recede ;  and  in  either  case  the  demand 
lyas  exacted  with  severity,  and  even  cruelty.  A 
great  difference  is  made  between  taxing  them,  and 
those,  who  cultivate  lands ;  because,  says  my  au« 
thor,  their  property  is  easily  concealed ;  they  live 
penuriously,  are  intent  by  all  methods  to  increase 
their  substance,  and  their  immense  wealth  is  not 
easily  exhausted.  Such  was  their  barbarous  notion 
of  trade,  and  its  importance.  The  same  author, 
speaking  qf  the  severe  taxation,  and  violent  method 
of  extorting  it,  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
method ;  and  that  it  is  very  just  that  a  d^enerate 
officer  or  other  freeman,  rejecting  his  ccmdition  for 
sordid  gain,  should  be  punished  beyond  the  com- 
mon law  of  freemen. 

I  take  it;  that  those^  who   held  by  ancient 

demesne, 
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demesne^  did  not  prescribe  simply  not  to  contribute  CHAPi 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Knight  of  the  Shire ;  but  _^^^ 
they  prescribed,  as  they  did  in  all  cases,  upon  a  a.  p. 
general  principle,  to  pay  no  tax,  nor  to  attepd  any 
duty  of  whatever  species,  because  they  wei'e  the 
King  s  villains.  The  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
poverty  of  the  boroughs,  which  ever  since  the 
Conquest  have  been  of  no  consideration,  and  yet 
send'  Members  to  Parliament;  which  they  could 
not  do  but  by  some  privileges  inherent  in  them,  on 
account  of  .  a  practice  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Saxon  times,  when  tliey  were  of  more  repute.  It 
is  certain,  that  many  places  now  called  boroughs 
were  formerly  towns  or  villages  in  ancient  demesne *" 
of  the  king;  and  had,  as  such,  writs  directed  to 
them  to  appear  in  Parliament,  that  they  might 
make  a  free  gift  or  benevolence  as  the  boroughs 
did ;  and  from  thence^  arose  the  custom  of  sum- 
moning them.  This  appears  by  sufficient  records. 
And  it  appears  by  records  also,  that  it  was  much 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Sheriff,  what  boroughs  he 
shoul^  return  ;  a.  general  writ  was  directed  to  him 
to  return  for  all  the  boroughs  in  a  shire ;  sometimes 
boroughs/  which  had  formerly  sent  Members  to 
Parliament,  were  quite  passed  over,  and  others, 
never  considered  as  such  before,  were  returned. 
What  is  called  fhe  prescription  on  this  occasion, 
was  rather  a  sort  of  rule  to  direct  the  Sheriff  in 
the  execution  of  his  general  po\yer,  than  a  right    . 

inherent.. 
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BO  o  K  inherent  in  any  boroughs.     But  this  was  long  after 
II*      the  time,  of  which  we  speak.     In  whatever  manDer 

▲.  p.    we  consider  it,  we  must  own  that  this  subject, 
.    during  the  Saxon  times,  is  extremely  dark.     One 
thing  however  is,  I  think,  clear  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  tJieir  government,  and  even  from  the  le- 
nour  of  the  Norman  Constitution  long  after,-^ 
that  their^Wittena^motes,  or  Parliaments,  were 
unformed,  and  that  tiie  rights^  by  which  the  Mem- 
bers held  their  seats,  were  fieur  from  being  exactly 
ascertained.     The  Judkia  Cioitat  LaniL  af&rds  a 
tolerable  insight  into  the  Saston  method  ai  making 
and  executing  laws : — ist.  The  kbg  called  toge- 
ther his  biahopsy   and  such  other  persons  or  kr 
thought  proper:    This  Council,  or  Wittenagemote, 
Ixaving  madts  such  laws  as  seemed  convenient,  they 
then  swore  to  the  observance  of  them.     The  king 
sent  a  notifidadon  of  thes^  proceedings  to  each 
Burgmote,  where  this  people  of  that  Court  also 
swore  to  the  observance,  of  them,  and  confederated; 
by  means  of  mutual  strength  and  common  charge, 
to  prosecute  delmquents  against  them.    Nor  did 
there  at  that  time  seem  to  be  any  other  method  of 
enforcmg  new  Ifews  or  old.     For  as  the  very  form 
of  their  government  subsisted,  by  a-  confederacy 
continually  renewed^  so  when  a  law  was  made,  it 
was  necessary,  for  its  execution,  to  have  again  re- 
course to  confederacy,  which  was  the  great,  and  I 
should  almost  say,  the  only,  principle  of  the  Anglo- 
.Suon  government 

What 
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What  rights  the  king  had  in  this  assembly  is  a  chav« 
matter  of  equal  uncertainty  *.    The  laws  generally    v/^*  ^ 
run  in  his  naine,  with  the  assent  of  his  wise  men,    ^^  2^^ 
&c.     But  considering  the  low  estimation  of  royalty 
in  those  days»  this  may  rather  be  considered  as  the 
voice  of  the  executive  magistrate,  of  the  person,  ^ 
who  compiled  the  law,  and  propounded  it  to  the 
Wittenagemote  for  their  consent,  than  of  a  legis-^ 
latOT  dictating  from  his  own  proper  authority.    For 
then  it  seems  the  law  wa$  .digested  by  tlie  king  or 
his  cpuocil  for  the  assent  of  the  general  assembly. 
That  order  is  now  reversed.     All  these  things  efe, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  show  of  what  a  visionary- 
nature  those  systems  are,  which  would  settle  the 
ancient  Constitution  in  the   most  remote  times* 
exactly  in  the  same  form,  in  which  we  enjoy  it  at 
this  day ;  not  considering  that  such  mighty  changes 
in  manners,  during  so  many  ages,  always  must 
produce  a.  considerable  change  in  laws,  and  in  the 
forms  as  wiell  as  the  powers  of  all  governments. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  nature  of  the  laws 
passed   in    tliese    assemblies,    and  the  judicious* 
manner  of  proceeding  In  these   several  Courts, 
which  we  have  described. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  trusted  more  to  the  strictness  Smo« 
of  their  police,  and  to  the  simple  manners  of  their 

*  Debet  enim  rex  omnia  £eicere  in  regno  et  per  judicium 
proceriun  regni.  Debet  jnstitiam  per  consilium  proccrum 
regoi  sui  tenere.    Leges^  Ed.  7. 

people^ 
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BOO  K   people,  for  the  preservatioH  of  peace  and  of der, 
^''      than  to  accuracy  or  exquisite .  digestion   of  their 

A  T^  laws,  or  tp  the  severity  of  the  punishments,  which 
they  inflicted  *•  The  laws,  which  remain  to  us  of 
that  people,  seem  almost  to  regard  two  points  only, 
the  suppressing  of  riots  and  affrays,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  several  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  fines  for  delinquencies  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  person  offended,  or  to  the  quantity 
ctf  the  offence.  In  all  other  respects  their  laws  seem 
very  imperfect.  They  often  speak  in  the  style  of 
counsel  as  well  as  that  of  command.  In  the 
collection  of  laws  attributed  to  Alfred,  we  I;iave  the 
Decalogue  transcribed,  with  no  small  part  of  the 
Levitical  Law ;  in  the  same  code  are  inserted  many 
of  the  Saxon  institutions,  though  these  two  la^v^ 
were  in  all  respects  as  opposite  as  could  possibly 
be  imagined.  These  indisputable  monuments  of 
our  ancient  rudeness  are  a  very  sufficient  confuta- 
tion of  the  panegyrical  declamations,  in  which  some 
persons  would  persuade  us  that  the  crude  insti- 
tutions of  an  unlettered  people  had  attained  an 

*  The  non -observance  of  a  regulation  of  police  was  alwaji 
heavily  punished  by  barbarous  nations.  A  slighter  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  the  commission  of  crimes.  Among 
the  Saxons  most  crimes  were  punished  by  fine :  wandering 
from  the  highway,  without  sounding  an  horn,  was  death.  So 
among  the  Druids,  to  enforce  exactness  in  time  at  their  meet- 
ings, he,  that  camo  last  after  the  tiine  appointed,  was  punished 
with  dealth. 

height^ 
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height,  which  tiie  united  efforts  of  necessity,  learn- 
ing inquiry  and  experience,  can  hardly  reach  to 
in  many  ages.  We  must  add,  that,  although  as  a/d. 
one  people  under  one  head  there  was  some  re-, 
semblance  in  the^  laws  and  customs  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  throughout  the  kingdom,  yet  there  was  a. 
considerable  difference,  in  many  material  points,' 
between  the  customs  of  the  several  shires;  nay,* 
that  in  different  manors  subsisted  a  variety  of  laws,* 
not  reconcileable  with  each  other,  some  of  which* 
custom,  that  caused  them,  has  abrogated.;  others 
have  been  overruled  by  laws,  or  publick  judgment, 
to  the  contrary ;  not  a  few  subsist  to.  this  time. 

The  Saxon  laws,  imperfect  and  various  as  they 
were,  served,  in  some  tolerable  degree,  a  people, 
who  had  by  their  constitution  an  eye  on  each, 
other  s  concerns,  and  decided  almost  all  matters  of. 
any  doubt  amongst  them  by  methods,  which,  how-, 
ever  inadequate,  were  extremely  simple.    They 
judged  every  controversy  either  by  the  conscience* 
of  Uie  parties,  or  by  the  country's  opinion  of  it,  or, 
what  they  judged,  an  appeal  to  Providence.   They 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  trouble  of  weighing 
contradictory  testimonies ;  and  they  were  destitute 
of  those  critical  rules,  by  which  evidence  is  sifted, 
the  true  distinguished  from  the  false,  the  certain 
from  the  uncertain.     Originally,  therefore,  the  de- 
fendant in  the  suit  was  put  to  hb  oath,  and  if  on  l^"^^'!^'* 
oath  he  denied  the  debt,  or  the  crime,  with  which 

VOL.  X.  A  A  h« 
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BOOK  he  was  charged,  be  wad  of  course  acquitted.     But 
i^*      whea  the  first  fervours  of  fetipon^began  to  decays 

^^""^"^'^  and  finaud,  and  the  temptations  to  fraud,  to  increase, 
•  they  tmated  no  longer  U>  the  conadence  of  the 
party.  They  cited  him  to  an  higher  tribunal;  the 
inamediate  judgment  of  God«  Their  triab  were  so 
many  coo^rations,  and  the  magical  ceremoniea  of 
'  barbarity  and  heathenism  entered  into  law  and 
religioo;  This  supernatural  method  of  process  they 
called  God's  Dome ;  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name    of  Ordeal^  which  in  the  Saxon  language 

Bj  Ordeal,  sigiufiea  the  Great  Trial.  Tbjs  trial  was  made 
either  by  fire  or  water ;  that  by  fire  was  principally 
reserved  for  persons  of  rank ;  that  by  water  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  vulgar ;  sometimes  it  was  at 
the  ehoioe  of  the  party.  A  piece  of  iron,  kept  with 
a  seligions  veneratioa  in  some  monastery,  which 
claimed  this  privilege  as  an  honom*,  was  brought 
forth  into  the  church  upon  the  day  of  trial ;  and  it 
was  thera>  again  consecrated  to  this  awful  purpose 
by  a  form  of  service  still  extant  A  solemn  masa- 
was  performed;  and  then  the  party  accused  a{H 
peared  surrounded  by  the  clergy,  by  Ins  judges, 
and  a  vast  conconrae  of  people,  sospended  and 
anxious  for  the  event ;  all,  that  assisted,  purified 
themselves  by  a  fast  of  three  days ;  and  the  accosed^ 
who  had  undergone  the  same  fast,  and  received 
the  sacrament,  took  the  consecrated  iron  pf  about 
a  pound  weight,  heated  red,  in  his  naked  hand,  and 

in 
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in  that  manner  carried  it  nine  feet.  iThid  ddn6, 
the  hand  was  wrapped  .up,»  and  sealed  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  assembly.  Three  nights 
being  passed,  the  seaU  weite  opened  before  all  the 
people ;  if  the  hand  was  found  without  any  sdre 
inflicted  by  the  fire,  the  party  tvas  cleared  with 
universal  acclamation;  if  on  the  contrary  a  raw 
sore  appeared,  the  party,  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven,  had  no  further  plea  or  appeal. 
Sometimes  the  accused  walked  over  nine  hot  irons; 
sometimes  boiling  water  was  used ;  into  thid  thd 
man  dipped  his  hand  to  the  arm'.  The  judgment 
by  water  was  accompanied  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  same  ceremonies.  The  culprit  ^as  thrown 
into  a  pool  of  water,  in  which  if  he  did  not  rink 
he  was  adjudged  gtfilty,  as  though  the  element 
(they  said),  to  which  they  had  committed  the  tibial 
of  his  innocency,  had  rejected  him. 

Both  these  species  of  bfdeat,  though  they  equally 
appealed  to  God,  yet  wettt  on  different  principles. 
In  the  fire  ordeal  a  miracle  must  b^  wrought  t6 
acquit  the  ^  party ;  in  the  water,  a-  miracle  waA 
necessary  to  convict  him.  Is  there  any  reason  fof 
this-  extraordinary  distinction,  or  must  we  resolve 
it  solely  into  the  irregular  caprices  of  the  humad 
mind  ?  The  greatest  genius,  which  has  enhghtened 
this  age,  seems  in  this  affair  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  isharpncss  Of  his  wit  into  a  subtilty  hardly 
to  be  justified  by  the  way  of  thinking  of  that 
A  a  a  unpolished 
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BOOK  unpolished  period.  Speaking  of  the  reasons  for 
^^'      introducing  this  method  of  trial,  "  qui  ne  voit,** 

A.  D  *^y*  he,"  que  chez  un  peuple  exerc6  k  manier 
''  des  armes  la  peou  rude  et  calleuse  ne  devoit 
"  pas  recevoir  assez  Timpression  du  fer  chaud 
"  pour  quil  y  paroissoit  trois  jours  apr^s;  ets'il 
"  y  paroissoit  o'est  une  marque  que  celui  qui  fsdsoit 
"  r^preuve,  ctoit  un  eff&min^."  And  this  mark  of 
effeminacy,  he  observes,  in  those  warlike  times 
supposed  that  the  man  has  resisted  the  principles 
.  of  his  education,  that  he  is  insensible  to  honour, 
and  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  his  countr}%  J)ut 
supposing  the  effect  of  hot  iron  to  be  so  slight 
even  on  the  most  callous  hands,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,  yet  we  can  hardly  admit 
this  reasoning,  when  we  consider,  that  women  were 
subjected  to  this  fire  ordeal,  and  that  no  other 
women  than  those  of  condition  could  be  subjected 
to  it  Montesquieu  answers  the  objection,  which 
he  foresaw  would  be  made,  by  remarking,  that 
women  might  have  avoided  thb  proof,  if  they  could 
find  a  champion  to  combat  in  their  favour ;  and 
he  thinks  a  just  presumption  might  be  formed 
against  a  woman  of  rank,  who  was  so  destitute  of 
firiends  as  to  find  no  protector.  It  must  be 
OMTied,  that  the  barbarous  people  all  over  Europe 
.  were  much  guided  by  presumptions  in  all  their 
judicial  proceedings ;  but  how  shall  we  reconcile 
all  this  with  the  custom  of   the  Anglo-Saxons, 

among 
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among  ^hom  the  ordeal  was  in  constant  use,  and  chap. 
even  for  women,  without  the  alteniative  of  the^  ^^^• 
combat,  to  which  it  appears  this  people  were  entire 
strangers  ?  What  presumption  can  arise  from  the 
event  of  the  water  ordeal,  in  which  no  callosity  of 
hands,  no  bravery,  no  skill  in  arms,  could  be  in 
any  degree  serviceable  ?  The  causes  of  both  may, 
with  more  sbccess,'  be  sought  amongst  the  super* 
stitious  ideas  of  the  ancient  Northern  world. 
Amongst  the  Germans  the  administration  of  the . 
law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  or  Druids  *. 
And  as  the  Druid  worship  paid  the  highest  respect 
to  the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  it  was  very 
natural  that  they,  who  abounded  with  so  many 
-conjurations  for  the  discovery  of  doubtful  facts,  or 
future  evbnts,  should  make  use  of  these  elements 
in  their  divmation.  It  may  appear  the  greater 
wonder,  how  the  people  came  to  continue  fK>  long, 
and  with  such  obstinacy,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent  injunc- 
tions of  the  Pope,  whose  authority  was  then  much 
venerated,  in  the  use  of  a  species  of  proof,  the 
insufficiency  of  which  a  thousand  examples  might 
have  detected.     But  this  is  perhaps  not  so  unac- 

*  The  Druids  judged  not  as  magistrates,  but  as  interpreters 
of  the  will  of  Heaven.  Ceterum  neque  animadvertere,  neque 
vincire,  neque  verberare  quidem  nisi  sacerdotibus  permissum ; 
non  quasi  in  pcenam,  hec  ducis  jussu^  sed  velut  Deo  imperante, 
jays  Tacitus  de  Mor.  German.  7- 

A  a  3  countable. 
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9  90^  coitfitaUe.  Persons  were  not  put  to  this  trial 
j>'  unless  there  was  j^etty  strong  evidence  against 
.  P^  them;  something  sufficient  to  form  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  Corpus  Delicti  3  they  must  hav^  been 
actually  found  guilty  by  the  duodecemvirakjudiciumf 
befolre  they  could  be  subjected  in  any  sort  to  the 
ordeal.  It  wa^  in  effect  showing  the  accused  an 
indulgence  to  {^ve  him  this  chancei  even  ^uch  a 
chance  as  it  was,  of  an  acquittal;  and  it  was 
certainly  much  milder  than  the  torture,  which  is 
used  with  full  as  little  certainty  of  producing  it9 
end  among  the  most  civilized  nations.  And  the 
Qrde»l  without  question  frequently  operated  by  tbe 
mere  terrour.  Many  persons,  from  a  dread  of  the 
^vent,  chose  to  discover  rather  than  tp  endure  tbe 
tvial.  Of  those,  that  did  endure  it,  many  must 
certainly  have  been  guilty.  The  innocency  of 
some,  wbo  suffered,  could  never  be  known  with 
certainty.  Others  by  accident  might  have  escaped ; 
and  this  ^parently  miraculous  escs^  had  great 
weight  in  confirming  the  authcu-ity  of  this  trial. 
How  long  did  we  continue  in  punishing  innocent 
peq)le  for  witchcraft,  though  experience  might,  to 
thinkmg  persons,  have  frequently  difiCQvered  the 
injustice  of  that  proceeding :  whilst  to  the  gene- 
rality a  thousand  equivocal  appearances,  oonfes- 
siona  from  fear  or  weakness,  in  fine,  the  torrent  of 
popular  prejudice  rolled  down  through  ^o  many 
ages,  conspired  to  support  the  delueioD. 

To 
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To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  this  severe  mode  chap. 
of  trial,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  no  inlet  for  '^^^- 
perjury,  another  method  of  clearing  was  devised.  ^  p. 
The  party  accused  of  any  crime,  or  charged  in  a  Comparga. 
civil  complaint,  appeared  in  Court  vnfi\  some  of 
his  neighbours,  who  were  called  his  Compurgators ; 
and  when  on  oath  b^  denied  the  charge,  they 
swore  that  they  believed  his  oath  to  be  true^. 
These  Compurgators  were  at  first  to  be  three, 
afterwards  five  were  required  ;  in  process  of  time 
twelve  became  necessary  f.  As  a  man  might  be 
charged  by  the  opinion  of  the  country,  so  he  might 
also  be  discharged  by  it :  twelve  men  were  neces* 
sary  to  find  him  guflty,  twelve  might  have  acquitted 
Mm.  If  opinion  supports  all  government,  it  not 
only  supported  in  the  general  sense,  but  it  directed 
every  minute  part  ni  the  Saxon  polity.  A  mip, 
.  who  did  not  seem  to  have  the  good  opinion  of 
those,  among  whom  he  lived^  was  judged  to  be 
^ilty,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  guilty,  of  every 
crime.  It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  a  man, 
who  could  not  find  the  security  of  some  liAing,  or 
firibo^^  far  his  behaviour:}:,  he,  that  was  upon 

*  Si  fuif  emeiMUtioiiefn  oppi^roin  vt\  pontium,  vel  pro- 
l^ctiimnn  militurem  detreetaverit,  cooipenset  Regi  lao  solidis, 
Tel  purget  se,  «t  aomiiieiitur  41  14,  et  eliguitur  11.    Leges' 

CMMlti,S3. 

t  Si  accusatio  sit  et  purgatio  male  succedat,  jiuUcet  Epis- 
copus.    Legea  Canuti,  53. 
I  Every  man  not  privileged,  whether  he  be  pattr&oiiUas 
A  a  4  account 
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account  of  this  universal  desertion  called  Friend* 
less  man,  was  by  our  ancestors  condemned  to  death ; 
a  punisbmenty  which  the  lenity  of  the  English  laws  in 
that  time  scarcely  inflicted  for  any  crime,  however 
clearly  proved;  a  circumstance,  which  strongly 
marks  the  genius  of  the  Saxon  government. 
Trill  bjT  the  Ou  the  Same  principle,  from  which  the  trial  by 
**"  ^^'  the  oath  of  Compurgator  was  derived,  was  derived 
also  the  Trial  by  the  Country,  which  was  the  method 
of  taking  the  sense  of  the  nei^bourhood  on  aqy 
dubious  fact  If  the  matter  was  of  great  import- 
ance it  was  put  in  the  full  Shiremote ;  and  if  the 
general  voice  acquitted,  or  condemned,  decided  for 
one  party  or  the  other,  this  was  final  in  the  cause* 
But  then  it  was  necessary  that  all  should  agree ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  our  ancestors,  in  those 
;  di^s,  conceived  how  any  assembly  could  be  sup* 
posed  to  ^ve  an  assent  to  a  point,  concerning 
which  several,  who  composed  thatassemUy,  thought 
differently.  They  had  no  idea  that  a  body,  com- 
posed of  several,  could  act  by  the  opinion  of  a 
small  inajority.  But  experience  havmg  shown  that 
tliis  method  of  trial  was  tumultuary,  and  uncertun, 

(heorthfest  %  or  piediasequa  (folgberef),  must  enter  into  iht 
hundred  and  tithing,  and  all  aboVe  is  to  swear  he  will  not  be 
a  thief,  or  conaenting  to  a  thic£     Leges  Caniiti,  19. 

*  Heorthfeste— the  8ame  with  Husfaitene,  i.  e.  the  muter  of  a  fuulja 
from  the  Saxon,  Hearthfesi;  t.  e.  fixed  to  the  home  or  health. 

t  The  Folgheici,  or  Folgeitf,  were  the  menial  ferrants  or  foUowtn  of 
the  HuaiiBtcnc,  or  Hoaiekeepcn.  Bracton.  liber  3.  tract  f.  cap.  10. 
Leget  Henrid  I.  cap.  S. 

they 
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they  corrected  it  by  the  idea  of  compurgation,  chap. 
The  party  concerned  was  no  longer  put  to  his  ^}^' 
oath ;  he  simply  pleaded ;  the  compurgators  swore  ^^  ^ 
as  before  in  ancient  times ;  therefore  the  jury  were 
strictly  from  the  neigjhbourhood,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  the 
fiact.  They  were  rather  a  sort  of  evidence  than 
judges ;  and  from  hence  is  derived  that  singularity 
in  our  laws,  that  most  of  our  judgments  are  giveti 
upon  verdict,  and  not  upon  evidence,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  most  other  countries.  Neither  are  our 
juries  bound,  except  by  one  particular  Statute^  and 
in  particular  cases,  to  observe  any  positive  testi- 
mooy,  but  are  at  liberty  to  judge  upon  presumpr- 
tioiis.  These  are  the  fint  rude  chalking))  out  of 
our  jurisprudence.  The  Saxons  were  extreme^ 
imperfect  in  their  ideas  of  law,  the  civil  institutions 
of  the  Romans,  who  were  the  legislators  of  man- 
kind,  having  never  reached  them.  The  wder  of 
our  Courts,  the  discipline  of  our  jury,  by  which  it 
is.  become  so  elaborate  a  contrivance,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  sort  of  scientifick  reason  in  the  law, 
have  been  the  work  of  ages. 

As  the  Saxop  laws  did  not  suffer  any  transac- 
tion, whether  of  the  sale  of  land  or  goods,  to  pass 
but  in  the  shire,  and  before  witnesses,  so  all  con- 
troversies of  them  were  concluded  by  what  they 
called,  the  scyre  witfiess*.    This  was  tried  by  the 

*  Si  quis  terrain  defenderit  Uatimonio  prorineis^  ire.  Leges 
Cwmti,  &c«  and  sethe  laud  gewerod  hebbe  be  scyre  gewitnesse. 

oaths 
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BOOK  oaths  of  the  parties,  by  wed  voce  testuoony,  and 
^^'  the  producing  of  charters  and  records.  Then  the 
people,  laity,  and  clergy,  whether  by  plurality  of 
votes  or  by  what  other  means  is  not  very  certain, 
affirmed  the  testimony  in  favour  of  one  of  the 
claimants*  Then  the  proceeding  was  signed,  first 
by  those;  who  held  the  Court,  and  then  by  the 
persons,  who  affirmed  the  judgment,  who  also  swore 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  \ 

PunUh.  The  Saxons  were  extremely  moderate  in  their 
punishments;  murder  and  treason  were  cmn* 
pounded ;  and  a  fine  set  for  every  offence.  Fot* 
feiture  for  felony  was  incurred  only  by  those,  that 
fled.  The  punishment  with  death  was  very  rare  ; 
with  torture  unknown.  In  all  ancient  nations,  the 
punishment  of  crimes  was  in  the  family  injured  by 
them;  particulariy  in  case  of  murder f.  This 
brought  deadly  feuds  amongst  the  people,  which, 
in  the  German  nations  particularly,  subsisted 
through  several  generations.    But  as  a  fruitless 

*  See,  in  Madox,  the  cc^e  in  Bishop  of  Bathes  Court.  See 
Also  Brady  a 72,  where  the  witnesses  on  one  side  oiler  to  swear, 
or  join  battle  with  the  other. 

t  Parentibus  occim  fiat  emtndatio  vel  guerm  eoram  por- 
tetar,  ubde  Anglic^  proverbiom  babetur,  Bige  spere  of  side, 
oththe  bser.  Erne  lanceam  h  latere,  aut  fer.   Leg.  Edward.  13. 

The  ftnes  on  the  town  or  hundred* 

Psreatee  aiardrali  aex  Mareas  b^reot  Rex  ^wdni^ata* 
[this  different  from  the  ancient  usage^  where  the  king  had  half.] 
Si  parentes  deessent,  dominusejus  reciperet  61  domioum  non 
k^beietj  filagua  eju9»  id  ««^  fido  cam  «Q  UgaU«*     IX.  Ine.  75* 

reveoge 
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revenge  could  answer  little  purpose  to  the  parties  cvAr- 
injured,  and  was  ruinous  to  the  publick  peace,  by  ^^^- 
the  interposal  of  good  offices  tliey  were  prevailed  ^,  p. 
upon  to  accept  some  composition  in  lieu  of  the 
blood  of  the  aggressor,  and  peace  was  restored* 
The  Saxon  government  did  little  more  than  act  the 
part  of  arbitrate  between  the  contending  parties, 
exacted  the  payment  of  this  composition,  and  rei- 
duced  it  to  a  certainty.  However,  the  King,  as 
the  sovereign  of  all,  and  the  Sherifl^  as  the  judicial 
officer,  had  ^tbeir  share  in  those  fines.  This  un^ 
wiUingness  to  shed  blood,  whidi  the  Saxon  customs 
gave  rise  to»  the  Clmstian  religion  confirmed.  Yet 
was  it  not  altogether  so  imperfect  ^  to  have  no 
punishment  adequate  to  those  great  delinquencies, 
which  tend  entirely  to  overturn  a  state,  publick 
robbery,  murder  of  the  lord  *. 

As  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  government  de-  Origin  of 
pended  in  some  measure  upon  land-property,  ij: 
will  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  upon  their 
manner  .of  holding  and  inheriting  their  lands.  It 
must  not  be  forgot  that  ^he  Germans  were  of  Scy- 
thian original,  and  had  preserved  tlia,t  way  of  life^ 

•  PurveyanoB,  vide  Leges  Canuti,  67. 
.  Si  quis  UitctUtdB  ex  Me  ^it4  decedat,  she  ait  per  oegUgui^ 
tiain  ejuis,  mvq  p«r  morUip  i^Mbitao^am,  Unc  noA  a$simu^t  9iVi 
<loli^inu8  plus  possessionis  (aehta)  ipsius  quam  justum  armamen- 
tum ;  $ed  post  mortem  possessio  (aebtgescyft)  ejns  qtram  jus- 
tissidi^  difitribuatdp  uxori,  tt  lib«rit,  et  propinqills  <sog»atii, 
tmUhH  fiPQ  d^gRii94#  qpm  ^  aw  perii^t,    Lege$  Cm^ti^  $8. 

and 
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and  those  peculiar  manners,  which  distinguished 
the  parent  nation.  As  the  Scythians  lived  piiq- 
cipally  by  pasturage  and  hunting,  from  the  nature 
of  that  way  of  employment  they  were  continually 
changing  their  habitations.  But  even  in  this  case 
some  small  degree  of  agriculture  was  carried  on ; 
and  therefore  some  sort  of  division  of  property 
Auunai  became  necessary.  This  division  was  made  among 
propertjr.    ^^^j^  ^.j^^  ^^  j^  proper  chief     But  their  shares 

were  allotted  to  the  several  individuals  only  for  a 
year ;  lest  they  should  come  to  attach  tliemselves 
to  any  certain  habitation ;  a  settlement  being  wholly 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Scythian  manners, 

Campestres  melius  Scythae, 

Quorum  planstra  vagus  rite  trahunt  ibmoa, 

Vivunt  et  rigidi  Gctse, 

Immetata  quibus  jogera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 
Nee  culture  placet  longior  amiud. 

Estatea  for  This  custom  of  an  annual  property  probably  con- 
tinued amongst  the  Germans  as  longas  they  remain- 
ed in  their  own  country ;  but  when  their  conquests 
carried  them  into  other  parts,  another  object  be- 
sides the  possession  of  the  land  arose^  which 
obliged  them  to  make  a  change  in  this  particular. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands,  the 
ancient  possessors  of  them  became  an  object  of 
conaderationy  and  the  management  of  these  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  branches  of  their  polity. 

It 
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It  was  expedient,  towards  holding  them  in  perfect  chaF:. 
sabjection,  that  they  should  be  habituated  to  obey  ^J^' 
one  person,  and  that  a  kind  of  cliental  relation  ^  jy 
should  be  created  between  them;  tlierefore  the 
land  with  the  slai^s,and  the  people  in  a  state  next 
to  slavery  annexed  to  it,  was  bestowed  for  life  in 
the  general  distribution.  When  life-estates  were  inherit- 
once  granted,  it  seemed  a  natural  consequence 
that  inheritances  should  immediately  supervene, 
When  a  durable  connexion  is  created  between  a 
certain  man,.*  and  a  certain  portion  of  land,  by  a 
possession  for  his  whole  life,  and  when  his  children 
have  groun  up,  and  have  been  supported  on  that 
land,  it  seems  so  great  an  hardship  to  separate  them, 
and  to  deprive  thereby  the  family  of  all  means  of 
subsisting,  that  nothing  could  be  more  generally  de- 
sired, nor  more  reasonably  allowed,  than  an  inherit- 
ance ;  aiid  tliis  reasonableness  was  strongly  enforced 
by  the  great  change  wrought  in  their  affairs  when 
life-estates  were  granted.  Whilst  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  lands  were  only  given  for  a  year,  there 
was  a  rotation  so  quick  that  every  family  came  in  its 
turn  to  be  easily  provided  for,  atid  had  not  long  to 
wait;  but  the  children  of  a  tenant  for  life,  when 
they  lost  the  benefit  of  their  father's  possession^ 
saw  themselves  as  it  were  immured  upon  every  side 
by  the  life-estates,  and  perceived  no  reasonable  . 
hope  of  a  provision  from  any  new  arrangement. 
These  inheritances  began  very  early  in  flngland. 
By  a  law  6f  King  Alfred^  it  appears  that  they  wer^ 

then 
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fiooiL  theti  of  a  y#ry  ancient  establishment :  and  as  soch 

^^^      inheritances  were  intended  fof  great  stability,  they 

^^  jy^    fortified  them  by  charters;    and  therefore  they 

Book-land.  Were  called  Book-land.  This  was  done  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  possessions  of  the  better  sort;  the 
meaner,  who  were  called  CearleSj  if  they  did  not 
live  in  a  dependence  on  some  Thane,  held  their 
small  portions  of  land  as  an  inheritance  likewise ; 
not  by  charter,  but  by  a  sort  of  prescripticm.    Tliii 

Jpik-iand.  was  Called  Folk*land.  These  estates  of  inheritance, 
both  the  greater  and  the  meaner,  were  not  fiefs ; 
they  were  to  all  purposes  allodial,  and  had  hardly 
ai  single  property  of  a  feud  ;  they  descended  equally 
to  all  the  children,  males  and  females,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Gavelkirid,  a  custom  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  feudal  tenure ;  and 
whenever  eiitates  were  granted  in  the  later  Saxon 
times  by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  with  an  intent 
that  they  should  be  inheritable,  so  far  were  they 
from  being  granted  with  the  complicated  load  of 
all  the  feudal  services  annexed,  that  in  all  the 
charters  of  that  kind,  which  subsist,  they  are  be- 
stowed with  a  full  power  of  alienation,  et  Ubcri  ah 
omni  seculari  gravamine.  This  was  the  general 
condition  of  those  inheritances,  which  were  derived 
from  the  right  of  original  conquest,  as  wdl  to  all 
the  soldiers,  as  to  the  leader ;  and  these  estates,  as 
it  is  said,  were  not  even  forfeitable,  no  not  for 
felony,  as  if  that  were  in  some  sort  the  necessary 
consequence  of  an  inheritable  estate.    So  far  were 

they 
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they  firom  resemtiling  a  fitf.    But  ther6  W0r«  other  chap. 
ponesaiotis,  which. bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to    y<<; 
fie^  at  least  in  their  first  feeble  and  infantile  state    ^  p^ 
of  the  tenure,  than  those  inheritances,  which  were  saxoaFi<&. 
held  by«i  absolute  right  in  the  proprietor.    The 
great  officers,  who  attended  the  court,  commanded 
armies,  or  distributed  justice,  must  necessarily  be 
paid  and  supported;  but  in  what  manner  could* 
they  be  paid  ?  In  money  they  could  not ;  because 
'  there  was  very  little  money  then  in  Europe^  and 
scarce  any  part  of  that  little  came  into  the  Prince's 
coffers.     The  only  method  of  paying  them  was 
by  allotting  lands  for  their  subsistence  whilst  they 
remained  in  bis  serrice.     For  this  reason,  in  the 
original  distribution,  vast  tracts  of  land  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  King.     If  any  served  the  King 
in  a  military  command,  his  land  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  some  sort  held  by  knight^service. 
If  the  tenant  was  in  an  office  about  the  King'» 
person,  this  gave  rise  to  sergeantry ;  the  persons^ 
who  cultivated  bis  lands,  may  be  considered  as 
holding  by  soccage.    But  the  long  train  of  services, 
tliat  made  afterwards  the  learning  of  the  tenures, 
were  then  not  thought  of^  because  these  feuds,  if 
wamay  so  caU  them,  had  not  then  come  to  be 
inheritances;   which  circumstance  of  inheritance 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  feudal  system.    With  the 
Anglo^SaxoiB  the  feuds  continued  to  the  last  but 
a  sort  of  pay  or  salary  of  office.    The  Trinoda 
necemtasy  so  much  spoken  of,  which  was  to  attend 

the 
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BOOK   the  King  in  his  expeditioDs^  and  to  contribute  to 
u-      the  building  of  bridges,  and  repair  of  highways, 

A.  p.    ^^^^^  bound  the  lands  by  way>  of  tenure,  but  as  a 
political  regulation,  which  equally  affected  eveiy 
class  and  condition  of  men,  and  every  species  of 
possession. 
Gavelkind.      The  manner  of  succeeding  to  lands  in  England 
at  this  period  was,  as  we  have  observed,  by  GaveU 
kind,  an  equal  distribution  amongst  the  children, 
males  and  females.     The  ancient  Northern  nations 
had  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  political  powen 
That  the  possessor  of  the   land  should   be   the 
govemour  of  it  was  ^  a  simple  idea ;   and  their 
schemes  extended  but  little  further.     It  was  not 
so  in  the  Greek  and  Italian  commonwealths.     In 
those  the  property  of  the  land  was  in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  of  goods,  and  had  nothing  of  juris* 
diction  annexed  to  it;  the  Government  there  was 
a  merely  political  institution.     Amongst  such  a 
people  the  custom  of  distribution  could  be  of  no 
ill  consequence,  because  it  only  affected  property. 
But  Gavelkind  amongst  the  Saxons  was  very  .preju- 
dicial ;  for  as  government  was  annexed  to  a  certain 
possession  in  land,  this  possession,  whidi  wis  coa- 
tinually  changing,  kept  the  government  in  a  very 
fluctuating  state ;  so  that  their  civil  polity  had  in  it 
an  essential  evil,  which  contributed  to  the  sickly 
eoodttion,  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  state  always 
remained,  as  well  as  to  its  final  dissolution. 
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BOOK   III. 

CHAP.  I. 
View  rftke  Siaieqf  Europe  at  the  time  of  tke  Norman  Iiwaium. 

BE  FO  R£  the  period,  of  which  we  are  gomg  to  c  ha  p« 
treaty  England  was  little  known  or  considered  in  ^- 
Europe.  Their  situation^  their  domestick  calami- 
ties, and  their  ignorance,  circumscribed  the  views 
and  politicks  of  the  English  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  island.  But  the  Norman  conqueror  threw 
down  all  these  barriers.  The.  English  laws,  man- 
ners, and  maxims,  were  suddenly  changed;  the 
scene  was  enlarged;  and  the  communication  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  being  thus  opened  has  been 
preserved  ever  since  in  a  continued  series  of  wars 
and  negptiotions.  That  we  may  therefore  enter 
more  fully  into  the  matters,  which  lie  before  us, 
voi*.  X.  B  B  it 


A.  J). 
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BOOK  it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  the  state  of  the 
m-     neighbouring  Continent  at  the   time  when    tlus 

\Kr^  Island  first  came  to  be  interested  in  its  afikirs. 

The  northern  nations,  who  had  over-ran  the 
Roman  Empire,  werie  at  first  rather  actuated  by 
avarice  than  ambition,  and  were  more  intent  upon 
plunder  than  conquest ;  they  were  carried  beyond 
their  origini^l  purposes  when  tbey  henn  to  form 
regular  governments,  for  which  they  had  been  pre- 
pared by  no  just  id^^  qf,  legjfslation.  For  a  long 
time,  therefore,  there  was  little  of  order  in  their 
affairs,  or  foresight  in  ti^eir  designs.  The  Goths, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Franks,  the  Vandals,  the 
Suevi,  after  they  had  prevailed  over  the  Roman 
fimfttre,  hy  tunaa  porewiled  o\^  each  odiar  im  eeiv 
tinual  wars,  which  were  carried  on  upon  no  prin- 
oiptea  pf  a  deterwnate  p«iticy»  entered  into  qpw 
ttiQ^YM  of  brutality  and  caprice,  and  oaded  as 
fortoM  and  w^ yiatoncechasused  to. pievaii.  Tu- 
imd^  anarchy^  confutioiv  ovenpitad  tibe  i^CQ  of 
,£urope ;  and  an  obscutity  reeta  upoo  tlie  tranar 
ac^KMi^  c^  tbat  time,  which  suffers  w  to  (leaver 
nothing  but  ita  extreme  barbarity. 

Before  thi»  cloud  owld  be  dispeiwd,  the  SaBa- 
eew^  ai¥)^er  body  of  barbaciaaa  from  the  Sootfa, 
WWPated  by  a  fui^  not  unlik«  ttMit,  H^ikb  gave 
Atrangth  IQ  ti^e  narthem  irraptioiB,  but  haigldttiwd 
by  anthusiaan^  and  regulated  by  aabovdioiation  and 
wiform  policy^  faegaa  tot  cairy  thair  araas,  thair 

maBBecs, 
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mannara,  and  religion,  into  every. part  of  dia  xm^t  qhat. 
yetm,    Spaki  was  entirely  overwhdimad  by  tfaa     ^'^  ^ 
torrent  of  their  armies;  vltaly,  and  tiie  IskuadB^   ^  j^ 
were  hamased    by  their  fleets^   and  all  Europe 
aJanned  by  their  vigorous  and  frequent  enterpcisee^ 
Itatyy  who  had  so  long  sat  the  mistress  of  Ihe  worlds 
ivaa  by  turns  the  slave  of  all  nadons.   The  *po|se0^ 
sion  of  that  line  country  was  hotly  diluted  4ie* 
tween  the  Greek  Emperour  and  tiie  Lombwds^ 
and  it  aufiered  infinitely  by  that  cwtention.     Q0U 
noiany>  the  parent  of  so  many  nations,   was^  ea*- 
bausted  by  the  finvarms  she  hid  sent  abroad. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  this  cbaas  there  varci 
principles  at  work,  which  reduced  thiogB  tx>  a-cerv 
tain  forttiy  and  gradually  unfolded  a  system,  hi 
yrpkh  the  chief  movers  and  main  springs  were  the 
Papal  and  the  Ineq[>erial  powers;  the  a^randize^ 
meot  or  dtmtoution  of  which  have  been  the  driift 
of  almoat  all  the  politicks,  intrignep,  and  wart^ 
which  have  employed  and  distracted  Europe;  to 
tins  day.  » 

From  Rome  the  whole  western  world  heid  re«^ 
ceived  its  Chrifitianity.  She  was  the  asylum  o»£ 
what  learning  had  escaped  the  geneml  deecdatieii;* 
and  even  in  her  rums  she  preserved  something '^of 
the  noajesfy  of  her  ancient  greatness.  On  these 
aixouQts  she  had  a  respect  and  a  wei^t,  wiii^ 
increased  every  day  stmongst  a  simide  rehgioua' 
fojflie^  who  looked  but  a  Ikde  way  into  this  oonse« 
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BOOK  quences  of  their  actions.  The  rudetiess  of  the 
i^i'  world  was  very  favourable  for  the  establishment 
.  ^  of  an  empire 'of  opinion.  The  moderation,  with 
,  which  the  Popes  at  first  exerted  this  empire,  made 
its  growth  unfek  until  it  could  no  longer  be  op- 
posttd.  And  the  policy  of  later  Popes,  building  on 
the  piety  of  the  first,  continually  increased  it ;  and 
they  made  use  of  every  instrument  but  that  of 
force-  They  em(>lqyed  equally  the  virtues  and  the 
crimes  of  the  great;  they  favoured  the  lust  of 
kings  for  absolute  authority,  and  the  desire  of  sub- 
jects for  liberty  ;  they  provoked  war,  and  mediated 
peaee;  and  took  advantage  of  every  turn  in  the 
mmda  of  men,  whether  of  a  publick  or  private 
nature,  to  ejttend  their  influence,  and  push  their 
power  from  ecclesiastical  to  civil ;  from  subjection 
to  independency  ;  from  independency  to  empire. 

France  -had  many  advantages  over  the  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Saracens  had  no  permanent 
success  in  that  country.  The  same  hand,  which 
expelled  those  invaders,  deposed  the  last  of  a  race 
of  heavy  and  degenerate  princes^  more  like  Eastern 
monarchs  than  German  leaders,  and  who  had  nei- 
ther the  force  to  repel  the  enemies  of  their  kingdom, 
nor  to  assert  their  own  sovereignty.  This  usurpa- 
tion  placed  on  the  throne  princes  of  another  cha- 
racter; priilces,  who  were  obl^ed  to  supply  their 
want  of  titi^  by  the  vigour  of  their  administration. 
The  French  moaarCh  had  need  of  Bome  greatand 
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tespected  authority  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  usurp-  -chap. 
ation,  and  to  sanctify  his  newly-acquired  power  by.      ^' 
those  names  and  appearances,  which  are  necessary    ^^  ^^ 
to  make  it  respectable   to  the  people.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pope^  who  hated  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, and  equally  feared  the  success  of  the  Lom- 
bards,   saw  with  joy  this  new  star  arise  in  the 
North,  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  authoiity. 
Presently  after  he  called  it  to  his  assistance.     Pe- 
pin passed  the  Alps,  relieved  the  Pope,  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  dominion  of  a  large  country 
in  the  best  part  of  Italy. 

^  Charlemagne  pursued  the  course,  which  was 
marked  out  for  him,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom,  weakened  by  the  policy  of  his  father, 
and  the  enmity  of  the  Popes,  who  never  willingly 
saw.  a  strong  power  in  Italy.  Then  .he  rec^ved 
from  the  Jiand  of  tlie  Pope  the  Imperial  Crown, 
sanctified  by  the  authority  of  the  Hol^  See,  and 
with  it  the  title  of  Emperour  of  the  Romans;  a 
name  venerable  from  the  fame  of  the  old  empire, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  carry  great  and  un<- 
known .  prerogatives ;  and  thus  the  empire  rose 
again  out  of  its  ruins  in  the  West ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, by  means  of  one  of  those  nations,  which 
had  helped  to  destroy  it  If  we  take  in  the  con* 
quests  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  also  very  near  as 
extensive  as  formeriy ;  though  its  constitution  was 

.  altogether  different,  as  being  entirely  on  the  North- 

^em  model  of  government 
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FroiA  Charletnagne  the  Pope  received  in  retam 
an  eDlargementaDd  a  coi^innation  of  hb  new  ter- 
ritory. Thus  tiie  Papal  luid  Imperial  powers  mu- 
tcially  gave  birtJi  to  each  other.  They  conteiued 
for  some  ageS|  tmd,  in  some  meaiSure,  stiU  contmue, 
dos^ly  connected^  with  a  variety  of  preteorions 
iq>0B  each  other^  and  on  the  rest  of  Eun^. 

Though  the  Imperial  power  had  its  origin  ia 
iVaiice,  it  was  soon  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
Gallick,  and  the  German.  The  latter  alcme  sup- 
ported the  title  of  Empire ;  but  the  power  bebg 
weakened  by  this  division,  the  Papal  preten^ons 
had  thia  greats  weight.  The  Pope,  because  he 
first  revived  the  Imperial  dignity,  cliamed  a  right 
of  disposing  of  it,  or  at  least  of  giving  validity  to 
the  election  of  the  Emperour.  The  Emperour,  on 
Ihe^  other  hand,  remembering  the  rights  of  those 
SovereignB)  whose  title  he  bore,  and  how  lately  the 
power,  which  insuhed  him  with  such  demands,  had 
arisen  firorb  the  bounty  of  his  predecessors^  daimed 
tiie  same  privileges  in  the  election  of  a  I\>pe.  The 
daiiiis  of  tioth  were  somewhat  plausible ;  and  they 
were  supported,  the  one  by  force  of  arms,  and  the 
other  by  ecclesiastical  influence,  powera,  which  in 
thoto  days  were  very  nearly  balanced^  Italy  wis 
the  theatre,  Updn  which  this  pri2e  was  disputed. 
In  every  city  the  partite  in  favour  of  each  of  the 
opponents  were  not  far  from  an  equality  in  tfaeor 
numbers  and  strength*  ^^iiilst  these  parties  dis- 
agreed in  the  choice  of  a  anatcr^  by  coM»dii^ 

for 
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ibr  n  tjhotce  in  chbir  subjettkm  they  |;rew  impbr-  ckaf; 
ttt^tibly  into  ^edom,  ^UhI  passed  through  tli^  me*-       ^^ 
dMM  of  fiMrthm  and  anaithy  into  regular  common^    ^^  ^^ 
n««aldi9.    Tfam  aros^  the  nftpublidks  of  Veilite>  ctf 
GwoQ^  of  Fiorence,  Sitona,  and  Pisa^  atid  several 
others.    These  tities,  established  in  this  iteedoiii» 
tunted  the  frugal  and  mgeaioitt  ^irit  contrictod 
in  6udi  comniumties  to  navigation  and  tmffick; 
mud  puTMiog  them  with  aldll  and  tigoiflr,  n^hiist 
€ottuneroe  was  neglected  and   dtepised  by  the 
fUMiek  gentty  of  the  martial  govenmiehts^  they 
pi^  to  a  considerable  degree  of  wealthy  power^ 
%oA  civility* 

The  Danes,  who  in  diii  latber  time  preserved 
tiie  spirit  4nd  the  ntimbers  of  the  ancient  Gothidt 
people^  had  seated  themaelves  in  En^amji,  in  the 
Lotv  Countries,  and  in  Normandy.  They  pastod 
fhim  thence  to  the  Soathem  part  oi  Europe^  dttd 
in  thi»  romantick  age  gave  rise  in  Sieily  and  Na^ 
|ded  to  a  new  kingdom,  and  n  new  line  of  princeb* 

Ali  the  kingdoms  on  the  Ocmtiilent  of  Europe  w^t% 
^emed  nearly  in  the  same  form ;  from  whence  efoM 
n  greiit  similitode  m  the  manner^  of  their  bhabitints. 
The  ftodhi  diiclplme  extended  itself  evety  whef«, 
end  induenoed  the  conduct  <tf  the  Courts,  and  the 
Mflnners  cf  the  people^  with  Its  6Wh  itregulhf  tta^'- 
Cid  spirit.  Sid)jectt5  nnder  tiie  ^sompUodted  lews 
if(  k  ifurbus  And  figorrous  servitade,  exercised  ftR 
the  pretog*tite6  o(  sovef^  p^ef:    They  dis^ 
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BOOK  buted  justice,  they  made  war  and  peace  at  pleasure. 
^1^-     The  Sovereign,  with  great  pretensions,  had  but 

A,  D.  Jittle  power;  he^  was  only  a  greater  lord  among 
great  lords,  who  profited  of  the  differences  of  his 
peers;  therefore  no  steady  plan  could  be  well 
pursued,  either  in  war  or  peace.  This  day  a  prince 
seemed  irresistible  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
vassals,  because  their  duty  obliged  them  to  war, 
and  they  performed  this  duty  with  pleasure.  The 
next  day  saw  this  formidable  power  vanish  like  a 
dream,  because  this  fierce  undisciplined  people 
had  no  patience,  and  the  time  of  the  feudal  service 
was  contained  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was 
therefore  easy  to  find  a  number  of  persons  at  all 
times  ready  to  follow  any  standard,  but  it  was 
hard  to  .complete  a  considerable  design,  which  re- 
quired  a  regular  and  continued  movement  This 
enterprising  disposition  in  the  gentry  was  very  ge- 
neral, because  they  had  little  occupation  or  plea- 
sure but  in  war ;  and  the  greatest  rewards  did  then 
attend  personal  valour  and  prowess.  All,  that  pjo- 
fessed  arms,  became  in  some  sort  on  an  equality. 
A  Knight  was  the  peer  of  a  King;  and  men  had 
been  used  to  see  the  bravery  of  private  persons 
opening  a  road  to  that  dignity.  The  temerity  of 
adventurers  was  much  justified  by  the  ill  order  of 
every  state,  which  left  it  a  prey  to  almost  any,  who 
should  attack  it  with  sufficient  vigour.  Thus,  little 
checked  by  any  superiour  power,  full  of  fire,  im- 
:  '  petuosity 
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petaiosity  and  ignorance,  they  longed  to  signalize  chap. 
themselves  wherever  an  honourable  danger  called       ^* 
them;    and  wherever  that  invited,  they  did  not   j^   p^ 
weigh  very  deliberately  the  probability  of  success. . 

The  knowledge  of  this  general  disposition  in  the 
minds  of  men  will  naturally  remove  a  great  deal  of 
our  wonder  at  seeing  an  attempt,  founded  on  such 
slender  appearances  of  right,  and  supported  by  a 
power  so  little  proportioned  to  the  undertaking  as 
that  of  William,  so  warmly  en^braced  and  so  ge- 
nerally followed,  not  only  by  his  Of^'n  subjects,  but 
byallthe  neighbouring  potentates.  The  Counts  of 
Anjou,  Bretagne,  Ponthieu,  Boulpgne,  and  Poictou, 
sovereign  princes ;  adventurers  from  every  quarter 
of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  remotest  parts 
of  Germany,  laying  aside  their  jealousies  and  en- 
mities to  one  another,  as  weU  as  to  William,  ran 
with-  an  inconceivable  ardour  into  this  enterprise ; 
captivated  with  the  splendour  of  the  object,  which 
obliterated  all  thoughts  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
event  William  kept  up  this  fervour  by  promises 
of  large  territories  to  all  his  allies  and  associates 
in  the  country  to  be  reduced  by  tlveir  united  efforts. 
But  after  all  it  became  equally  necessary  to  recon- 
cile to  his  enterprise  the  three  great  powers,  of 
whom  we  have  just  spoken,  whose  disposition  must 
have  had  the  most. influence  on  his  aSairs. 

His  feudal  lord  the  king  of  France  was  bound 
by  his  most  obvious  ^interests  to  oppose  the  further 
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%(i6tt  ft^mndiz^ment  of  cme  already  too  patent  for  d 
j^^i;     vassal ;  but  liie  King  of  France  was  th*A  a  minw; 

j^  jy  and  Baid#tD,  EaM  of  Flundets,  whose  daughter 
WilKam  had  married,  \im6  l^egent  of  the  kingdotn. 
Thi^  circufxi^tance  rendered  the  retnonstrance  of 
the  Fret^h  touncil  against  his  design  of  no  effect; 
indeed  the  opposltk^i  of  the  tontidl  itftelf  was  feint ; 
the  idea  of  having  a'King  under  vassalage  to  their 
.etK)tm  might  have  dazzled  the  more  sup^&^iai 
courtiers  i  whilst  those^  who  thought  more  deeply^ 
were  unwilling  to  discourage  an  enterprise,  which 
they  believed  would  probably  end  in  the  ruin  of 
the  undertaker.  The  Emperour  was  in  his  mino- 
rity, as  well  OS  the  King  of  France ;  but  by  what 

^  arts  the  Duke  prevailed  upon  the  Imperkd  council 

to  declare  in  his  favour,  whether  or  no  by  an  idea 
of  Creating  a  balance  to  the  power  of  FVafiCe,  if  u^e 
tan  imagine  that  any  such  idea  then  Mibsififted,  k 
Ultogether  uncertain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  ob^ 
tained  leave  for  the  vassals  of  the  £in{Hre  to  en^ 
gage  in  his  service,  and  that  he  inade  use  of  this 
permission.  The  Pope's  consul  was  obtfeiitied  with 
rttU  less  dM&cuHy.  William  had  shown  bimMtf  in 
many  instances  e.  friend  to  th«  .<^tf  ch,  and  a'  hr- 
vourer  of  the  clergy.  On  this  occasidn  be  pro^ 
tmsed  to  improve  those  happy  begitmiti^  in  pitK 
portion  to  tiie  means  he  should  ac<|wrd  by  ^ht 
favotir  of  the  Holy  See.  It  b  seid  tfaM  he  wen 
proposed  to  hoM  bia  mm  kiD^om  as  ii  fief  froift 
25  Rome. 
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Rome.    The  Pope,  therefore,  entered  heartily  into  chaip. 
his  intarestfi;   he  excommunicated  all  those,  that      ^-    . 
should  oppose  his  enterprise,  and  sent  him,  as  a    a.  ]>• 
means  of  ensunng  succels^  a  consecrated  banner. 


CHAP.     II. 

Ragn  of  WiUiam  the  Cmqueror. 

After  the  batOe  of  Hastings,  the  taking  of  chaf. 
Dorer,  the  surrender  of  London,  and  the  submis*      ^^[    , 
sion  of  the  principal  nobility,  William  had  notiung    1066. 
left  blit  to  order  in  the  best  manner  the  kingdom 
he  had  so  happily  acquired.     Soon  after  his  coro* 
nation,  fearing  the  sudden  and  ungoverned  motk»s 
of  so  great  a  city,  new  to  subjection,  he  left  London 
until  a  strong  citadel  could  be  raised  to  over^awe 
the  peo{de.    This  was  built  where  the  Tower  of 
Loudon  now  stands.     Not  content  with  this^  he 
built  three  other  strong  castles,  in  situations  as  ad«- 
vantageously  chosen,  at  Norwich,  at  Winchester, 
and  at  Hereford,  securing  not  only  the  heart  of 
affairs»  but  binding  down  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     And  as  he  observed  from  his  own  ex« 
perience  the  want  of  fortresses  in  England,  he  re« 
solved  folly  to  sopfdy  that  defect^  and  guaid  the 
kingdom  both  against  int^nal  and  foreign  eocmies. 
But  he  fortified  hia  tfaraae  yet  anote  strongly  by  the 

•  policy 
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BOOK   policy  of  good  goverament    To  London  he  con- 
^}^'     firmed  by  charter  the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  under 
A.  D.    ^^  Saxon  king^ ;  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the  afiec- 
1066.    tions  of  the  English  in  general^by  governing  them 
with  equity  according  to  their  ancient  laws,  and  by 
treating  them  on  aU  occasions  with  the  most  en- 
gaging   deportment.      He  set   up  no    pretences, 
which   arose  from  absolute  conquest.     He  con- 
firmed their  estates  to  all  those,  who  had  not  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  him,  and  seemed  not  to  aim 
at  subjecting  the  English  to  the  Normans,  but  to 
unite  the  two  nations  under  the  wings  of  a  com- 
mon parental  care.    If  the  Normans  received  es- 
tates, and  held  lucrative  offices,  and  were  ndsed  by 
wealthy  matches  in  England,  some  of  the  English 
were  enriched  with  lands  and  dignities,  and  taken 
into  considerable  families  in  Normandy.     But  the 
king  s  principal  regards  were  showed  to  those,  by 
whose  bravery  he  had  attained  his  greatness.    To 
some  he  bestowed  the  forfeited  estates,  \^hich  were 
many  and  great,  of  Harold's  adherents ;  others  he 
satisfied  from  the  treasures  his  rival  had  amassed ; 
and  the  rest,  quartered  upon  wealthy  monasteries, 
relied  patiently  on  the  promises  of  one,  whose  per- 
formances had  hitherto  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
his  power.    There  was  another  circumstance,  which 
conduced  much  to  the  maintaining,  as  well  as  to 
the  making,  his  conquest.    The  posterity  of  the 
Danes,  who  had  finally  reduced .  England  under 
•  Canute 
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Canute  the  Great,  were  still  very  numerous  in  that  chap, 
kingdom,  and  in  general  not  well  liked  by,  nor      "• 
well  affected  to,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants,    a.  p. 
William  wisely  took  advantage  of  this  enmity  be-    1066. 
tween  the  two  sorts  of  inhabitants,  and  the  alliance 
of  blood,  which  was  between  them  and  his  sub- 
jects.    In  the  body  of  laws,  whicji  he  published, 
he  insists  strongly  on  this  kindred,  and  declares^ 
that  the  Normans  and  Danes  ought  to  be  as  sworn 
brothers  against  all  men ;  a  policy,  which,  proba- 
bly united  these  people  to  him;  or  at  least  so 
confirmed  the  ancient  jealousy,  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  original  English,  as  to  hinder 
any  cordial  union  against  his  interests. 

When  the  king  had  thus  settled  his  acquisitions 
by  all  the  methods  of  force  and  policy,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  visit  his  patrimonial  territory, 
which,  with  regard  to  its  internal  state,  and  the 
jealousies,  which  his  additional  greatness  revived 
in  many  of  the  bordering  princes,  was  critically 
situated.  He  appointed  to  the  regency  in  his  ab- 
sence his  brother  Odo,  an  ecclesiastick,  whom  he 
had  made  bishop  of  Bayeux  in  France,  and  Earl 
of  Kent,  with  great  power  and  pre-eminence  in 
England;  a  man  bold,  fierce,  ambitious,  full  of 
craft,  imperious,  and  without  faith,  but  well  versed 
in  all  affiiirs,  vigilant  and  courageous.  To  him  he 
jpmed  William  Fitz-Auber,  his  justiciary,  a  person 
of  consummate  prudence  and  great  integrity.    But 

not 
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HOOK  «al  olepeodioft  m  tbU  ^i^po^kloia,  to  secure  hi$ 
ui-  cooqii^t,  m  vdl  93  t](>  display  ij(9  ia)poitaAC« 
aJ>roiid>  undar  a  pt'eteocQ  of  honour,  1m  oirried 
with  hun  all  tl^  iqluef^  af  t^  £f#ah  iiobUity^  tbe 
popular  Earto  Edwiq  mi  Marpar,  apd  what  vat  of 
moat  importaneo,  £4gKr  Atbelipg,  tba  la^t  branch 
of  the  royd  stock  of  thwa  ADgUhSaxQw  kipgs»  aod 
infinitely  dear  to  eil  U^e  peopla. 

The  king  nianagod  b»a  a%ir«  abroad  with  great 
%ddre»s,  and  ooverad  aU  hU  oagotiaiUoas  for  tho 
Mcurity  of  hh  Norfoan  dominjooa  viMier  tlvQ 
loagwficence  of  contiaua}  foeMing,  aotd  m^r^mlU^A 
divt»ioiit  wbicb,  ifvijtboiiAt  bd  appeexanca  of  doMgp, 
displayed  his  vealfeh  and  power,  and  by  that  vieana 
fiMSiitated  hi&  niaa9we3.  But  whilst  be  wae  thus 
employed,  his  ab^mce  from  En^and  gave  ao  op* 
portuQ^y  to  wv^^ral  bumouns  to  break  wX,  wJiicb 
Ibf  lata  cfaaiigo  bad  bred,  bvt  which  tbe  anmw^ 
mffdi  Ukewiee  produced  by  that  violent  change, 
and  the  preaenee  of  their  conqueror,  wise,  vtgiiant, 
and  9evare,  1^  hiiherto  repre$8ed.  Tbe  ancjeot  hm 
of  tbw  king4  di$(4aced ;  the  only  thread,  aa  whkh 
H  hiuQg,  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  asd  ready 
to  be  cut  off  by  th^  jealowy  of  a  ^aeodlass  ii»urper; 
tbeir  liberties  »one  by  being  precwrioos,  and  the 
daily  ini9ole»€J»$  and  rapine  of  the  Nwmans  i«« 
tolerable ;  these  discontents  were  increased  by  the 
lyrawy  apd  rapfteiowneas^of  tbe  regeat;  and  tb«y 
were  fooieKted  from  afacoad  by  Eustace,  Comt  of 

Bologne  ; 
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BologM.    But  tb«  people,  kbougb  ready  to  rke  id  qba^ 
all  parts^  were  cteatitute  of  leaders ;  aad  tiie  ia-      ^^'    ^ 
^urrwtioQ»  actuaUy  made  wera  ncA  carried  on  ia   ^^^^ 
CWMit,  im  dir^ted  to  any  deteraunata  objeet    ]Qfi& 
Sq  tbat'thf  king,  Teturning  apeedily,  and  oxerting   1067. 
fainmlf  ^v^y  whara  with  great  vigoor,  in  a  short 
^sm  dia»ipai»d  tbeae  ill-formod  projeeta.     Hom^. 
fiYer,  «o  general  a  dis!ike  to  WiUiam's  governm^it 
bad  appaared  on  this  cccaaion^  that  he  became  in 
Ua  twm  disgwiad  ^^tii  h^  aubjecta,  and  began  td 
changa  hia  maxima  of  nda  to  a  ngQur^  nhkk  wa^ 
mofe  cQn(Qvm9L\M  to  bit  advan^  ag^  and  the 
H^fmt^s  of  hia  natural  temper.    He  reaid¥ed>  sinoa 
he  ^mld  not  gain  tbe  auctions  of  hia  avt^ecta,  to 
find  inch  matter  im  thair  hatred  as  might  weaken 
tt^m»  and  fortify  hb  own  authority  againal  the 
enterprises,  which  that  hatred  might  oecafitton.    He 
revived  ^e  tribute  of  Danegelt,  ao  odious  frqip  its. 
q^i^nal  cansaft  and  that  of  ita  re^ivaJi^  which  ha 
caused  to  be  stnctly  levied  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    He  erectad  caal^  at  Nottinghaai,  at  War^ 
wiek»  and  at  York,  and  filled  them  with  Norman 
garddons ;  he  enHered  into  a  atrieter  InqmaitioQ  for 
ti»e  discovery  of  tiia  esbatea  fturfeited  on  bis  eoming. 
tA ;  pa^ying  no  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  eecla- 
aittstioks,  he  aeiaed  upon  the  treasures,  whksh^  aa  in 
an  ioviobUe  asykn^  the  unfortunate  adherents  to 
Harold  had  deposited  in  monaateriei.    Attheaame 
he  entered  isitq  a  reaolulien  of  deposing  all 

the 
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BOOK    the  English  bishops,  on  none  of  whom  he  could 
i^i«     rely,  and  filling  their  places  with  Normans.     But 
^  P     he  mitigated  the  rigour  of  these  proceedings  by  the 
1067.    wise  choice  he  made  in  fillitig  the  places  of  those, 
whom  he  had  deposed;  and  gave  by  that  means 
^  those  violent  changes  the  air  rather  of  reformation 
than  oppression.  .  He  began  with  Stigand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.     A  Synod  was  called,    in 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  the  pope  s 
Legate  k  Latere  is  said  to  have  presided.     In  this 
Council,  Stigand,  for  simony  and  for  other  crimes, 
of  which  it  is  easy  to  convict  those,  who  are  out  of 
favour,  was  solemnly  degraded  from  his  dignity; 
The  king  filled  his  place  with  Lailfranc,  an  Italian. 
By  his  whole  conduct  he  appeared  resolved  to 
reduce  his  subjects  of  all  orders  to  the  most  per- 
fect obedience. 

Xhe  people  loaded  with  new  taxes,  the  nobility 
degraded  and  threatened,  the  clergy  deprived  of 
their  immunities  and  influence,  joined  in  one  voice 
of  discontent;  and  stimulated  each  other  to  the 
most  desperate  resolutions.  The  king  was  not 
unapprized  of  the^se  motions,  nor  negligent  of  them. 
It  is  thought  he  meditated  to  free  hitnself  from 
.  much  of  his  uneasiness  by  seizing  those  men,  on 
whom  the  nation  in  its  distresses  used  to  cast 
.  its  eyes  for  relief.  But  whilst  he  digested  these 
measures,  Edgar  Atheling,  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
Waltheof,  the  son  of  Seward,  and  several  others, 

eluded 
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eluded  his  vigilance,  andf  escaped  into  Scotland,  chap. 
where  they  were  received .  with  open  arms  by 
King  Malcohn.  The  Scottish  monarch  on  this 
occasioa  married  the  sister  of  Edgar;  and  this 
match  engaged  him  more  closely  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  his  gratitude  to  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
the  rules  of  good  policy,  had  before  inclined  him. 
He  entered  at  last  into  the  cause  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  distressed  English  ;  he  persuaded  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  enter  into  the  same  measures, 
who  agreed  to  invade  England  with  a  fleet  of  a 
thousand  ships.  Drone,  an  Irish  king,  declared  in 
their  faVour,  and  supplied  the  sons  of  Earl  Good- 
win with  vessels  and  men,  with  which  they  held 
the  English  coast  in  continual  alarms.  .    . 

Whilst  the  forces  of  tliis  powerful  confederacy 
were  collecting  on  all  sides,  and  prepared  to  enter 
England,  equal  dangers  tlireatened  from  within 
the  kingdom.  Edric,-the  Forester,  a  very  brave 
and  popular  Saxon,  took  up  arms  in  the  counties 
of  Hereford  and  Salop,  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Silures,  and  inhabited  by  the  same  warlike  and 
untameable  race  of  men.  The  Welsh  strengthwied 
him  with  their  forces,  and  Cheshire  joined  in  the 
revolt.  Hereward  le  Wake,  one  of  the  most  brave  1069. 
and  indefatigable  soldiers  of  his  time,  rushed  with 
a  numerous  band  of  fugitives  and  outlaws  from  the 
fens  of  Lincoln  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  from  wherice, 
protected  by  the  situation  of  the  place,  he  had  for 

vou  X.  c  c  somo 
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•QOK  soBie  time  tamed  oa  an  irregular  imr  «gs^ast  tfat 
^<i*  Nomnms.  The  sods  of  Goodwin  landed  ^'tth  a 
^''^  fliaong  body  ia  the  West;  the  fire  of  mbdUooi  rgn 
ii)6Q.  trough  the  kingdom ;  Coniw«il,  Deroa,  Docket,  at 
oaee  tivew  <^  the  yoke.  Datty  skimiahes  wese 
fought  in  every  part  of  the  kii^dom  iv<ith  various 
iticceas,  aad  with  great  bloodshed.  The  NoroMms 
retreated  to  their  oasttes,  which  the  £n^)$h  faod 
iM*ely  skiU  or  patience  to  master;  oat  of  these 
they  laMied  from  time  to  time,  and  asserted  their 
domioioo.  The  conquered  English  for  a  momeat 
TCsumed  their  spirit;  the  forests  and  norasses, 
with  Which  this  Island  then  abouaded,  senred  theai 
ftir  fortifications,  and  their  hatred  to  tbe  Normaas 
stood  in  the  plaoe  of  discipline;  aadu  maa, 
exasperated  by  his  own  wrongs,  airenged  thesn  in 
Ids  own  anaoaeiT'  every  thing  was  fiiU  of  Uoed 
and  vblence.  Murders,  burnings,  vapiae,  and 
^roniusion,  OPtrerspread  the  wiiole  kingdom.  Dunng 
these  distractions,  several  of  the  Normaas  quitted 
tbe  country,  and  gave  up  llieir  possessions,  which 
they  thought  not  worth  holding  in  oonluinal  horroar 
and  danger.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  db- 
-ofdar  tbe  King  alone  was  present  to  himself  ^aad 
to  Ids  aiaivs.  He  first  collected  aU  the  forces,  on 
mhom  he  could  depend  within  liie  kingdom,  and 
^led  porwerfdl  succours  from  Ncnamufy.  T|isn 
lie  sent  a  strong  body  to  repress  the  coaunotions  ki 
the  West;  but  he  reserved  the  goeatest  foroe,  and 

hU 
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his  own  |m06Roe  i^^uOfiit  the  grwtest  dufiger^  irluch  ORAm, 
eoqnacod  from  the  Nwth.    The  60011  Iwl  fp ese-^  ^  ^^^1 
tmted  M  far  as  Durham ;  kbey  had  ttd&en  tke    ^^  ^^ 
castle,  asd  put  tbe  garrfsea  to  tfae.sKrord.    A  ISod    1069. 
fate  a^aded  York  from  the  Dat^s,  iwiho  had 
entened  tbe  Humbef  with  a  ftvitidaMeiieet  •  They 
^t  this  city  iato  the  hands  of  jthe  £dgUsh  nale^ 
eonteats,  laad  IbctreUy  uiflaenGed  ail  4>he  joorthem 
comiiee  in  their  faw^nr,     WiHiam^  ^whm  he  first   107a 
>aro€»vad  the  gathering  of  the  storm,  endeavoured^ 
Bad  wkh  fioAie  succeafij  to  break  the  ibroe  of  Ih^ 
^nc^al  bloniir  by  a  correspondeace  at  tbe  Court 
of  Deamailc;  aad  now  he  entkely  blunted  tbe 
mewpGSk  by  oarnipting,  with  a  coniideraUe  sum, 
Ibe  Danish  gengeral.     lit  was  agreed,  to  grfiitify  tbieft 
piratical  ^nastion,  that  th^  should  filunder  some 
pdLtt  of  tlie  coast,  and  'dqpait  without  further  dis- 
turbanoe.    By  lius  negotiation  the  king  was  enabled 
>to  nuaroh  with  an  undisaipofted  force  against  tbe 
Scots,   and  the  principcd    body  of  fte  English. 
£v^  thuig  yielded.    The  Scoots  f^tired  into  Aeir 
own  country.     Some  of  ibe  mMt  obnoxious  of  the 
jEaglish  fled  along  with  them.      One  desperate 
^rty,  under  the  brave  Waltheof^  threw  themselves 
into  York^  and  ventured  alone  to  resist  his  victori- 
ous army.    William  pressed  tbe  siege  with  vigour ; 
4Mid,  BOlwilhstanding  tiie  prudent  dispo^tions  of 
Wahheof,  and  the  prodigies  0(  valour  he  displayed 
in  ika  defence^  standing  alone  in  file  breach^  and   V  '^ 
c  c  a  .maintaining 
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BOOK    maintaining  his  ground  gallantly  and  successfaUy, 
IH-     the  place  was  at  last  reduced  by  famine.     The 
kmg   left,  his  enemies  no  time  to  recover  this 
disaster ;  be  followed  his  blow,  and  drove  all,  who 
adhered  to  Edgar  Atheling,  out  of  all  the  countries 
northward  t)f  the  Humber.     This  tract  he  resolved 
entirely  to  depopulate,  influenced  by  revenge,  and 
by  distrust  of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  with  a 
view  of  opposing  an  hideous  desert  of  60  miles  in 
extent,  as  an  impregnable  barrier  against  all  at- 
tempts of  the  Scots  in  favour  of  his  disaffected 
subjects.     The  execution  of  this  barbarous  project 
was  attended  with  all  the  havock  and  desolation, 
that  it  seemed  to  threaten :  one  hundred  thousand 
are  said  to  have  perished  by  cold,  penury,  and 
disease.     The  gtt)und  lay  tintilled  throughout  that 
whole  space  for  upwards  of  nine  years.     Many  of 
the  inliabitants  both  of  this  and  all  other  parts  of 
England  fled  into  Scotland  ;  but  they  were  so  re- 
ceived by  King  Malcolm  as  to  forget  that  they 
had  lost  their  country.     This  wise  monarch  gladly 
seized  so  fait  an  opportunity,  by  the  exertion  of  a 
benevolent  policy,  to  people  his  dominions,  and  to 
improve  his  native   subjects.      He  received  the 
English  nobility  according  to  their  rank ;  he  pro- 
moted them  to  offices  according  to  their  merit; 
and  enriched  them  by  considerable  estates  from  his 
o\ni  demesne.     From  these  noble  refugees  several 
considerable  families  in  Scotland  are  descended. 

Willianfc 
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William,  on  the  other  hand,  amidst  all  the  ex-  (iHAP. 
cesses,  which  the  insolence  of  victory,  and  the  cruel 
precautions  of  usurped  authority  could  make  him 
commit,  gave  many  striking  examples  of  moderation 
and  greatness  of  mind.  He  pardoned  Waltheof, 
whose  bravery  he  did  not  the  less  adrhire  because 
it  was  exerted  against  himself.  He  restored  him 
to  his  ancient  honours  and  estates ;  and  thinking 
his  family  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
gallant  man,  he  bestowed  upon  liim  his  niece 
Judith  in  marriage.  On  Edric  the  Forester^  who 
lay  under  his  sword,  in  the  same  generous  manner 
he  not  only  bestowed  his  life,  but  honoured.it  with 
an  addition  of  dignity. 

The  king,  having  thus  by  the  most  politick  and 
the  most  courageous  measures,  by  art,  by  force,  by 
severity,  and  by  clemency,. dispelled  those  clouds, 
which  had  gathered  from  every  quarter. to  over- 
whelm him,  returned  triumphant  to^  Winchester ; 
where,  as  if  he  had  newly  acquired  the  kingdom, 
he  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity.  After  this 
he  proceeded  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  long 
proposed  of  modelling  the  state  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  and  of  fixing  his  authority,  upon  an 
immovable  foundation. 

There  were  few  of  the  English,  who  in  the  late 

disturbances  had  not  eitlier  been  active  against  the 

Normans,  or  shown  great  disinclination  to  tiiem. 

Upon  some  right,  or  some  pretence,  the  greatest 
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BOOK   part  cxf  their  kads  were  adjudged  to  be  fbifeited. 

^i*     Willmm  gave  these  landa  to  Noroians,  to  be  beki 
by  the  tenure  of  kni^^t-servicey  according  to  tfae 
lawy  whidi  modified  that  service  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.     These    pe^fe   he   chose,  because  he 
judged  they  must  be  faithful  to  the  interest,  on 
which  they  depended ;  and  this  tenure  he  chose, 
because  it  raised  an  army  without  expense;  ceOled 
it  forth  at  &e  least  warning;  and  seemed  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  vassal  %y  the  multifrfied  ties  ef 
those  services,  which  were  inseparably  annexed  to 
it     In  the  establishment  of  these  tenures,  Wiltiam 
only  copied  the  practice,  which  was  now  beconae 
very  general     One  fault,  however,  he  seema  to 
have  committed  in  this  distribution ;  the  immeiliate 
vassals  cxf  the  crcyWn  were  too  few;  theteaantstn 
cefke  at  the  ead  of  this  reign  did  not  ^ceed  seven 
hundred;  the  eyes  of  the  sutgegt  net  too  meay 
great  objects  in  tfie  state  besides  te  state  itself; 
and  the  dependaoce  of  the  ii^ioiif  people  was 
weakened  by  the  interposal  of  anotlMr  airtboritj^  be- 
tween! them  and  die  crown ;  and  this  wilbonfc  being 
«t  all  servieeable  to  liberty;    TUe  tt  oenfceqnence 
of  this  was  tiot  so  ob?ious^  whilst  the  dcfiM  of  the 
English  made  a  good  corre^peediefiee  b«twieeA  the 
sovereign  and  the  great  vassala  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  alUrww^ds  a{^^sie(i^  atid  in.  a  light 
very  offensive  to  the  power  of  our  kii^.. 
As  there  is  aotiiiqg  ef  nore  eonseqtnKQ  aa  i 
than  the  ecclesijsslical  establishment,  there 

was 
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was  nothing,  to  idrich  tfab  Tigikuit  priabe  gMtt  csi^v. 
more  ctf  his  atteutioa  H  he  oned  his  own  poimr 
to  the  iafluence  of  the  clbigy,  it  convineed  hiui 
boir  neeeaiarf  it.  itras  to  prevent  that  en^oe  Ifbm 
being  employed  in  ite  tarn  agaouBt  himflrif.  He 
observdl  tfat%  besides  the  iBfluence  tbey  deeited 
fiom  tisdr  cfaatacter^  tbey  bad  »  vast  pottkm  of 
that  poMr,  iffUeh  alitays  attends  property.  Of 
about  60|00O  hnig|bte  feeb  wUrii,  ibigjand  wae 
then  judged  tb  oedtain,  28^000  were  id  the  hoiKb 
of  tb*  clergy;  and  these  tkey  held  discbarged  of 
aB  taxes^  and  free  from  every  burthen  of  kmi  oe 
military  service ;  a  cons^tibtt  undoubtedly  tx> 
less,  prejnrificial  to  Ibe  authoifity  of  the  stete^  tbaa 
detrkneafeal  to  the  satrengdi  of  iHe  Baticki^  deprived 
af  so  maeh  reveoiie^  sa  many  soUiefs,  aad  df 
aumberlesB  exertions  ef  srt  and  iadastry^^  wbidv 
wese,  atiflod  by  hoUsag  a  diiid  of  the  soft  ia  dtttd 
bands  out  of  all  pessibflity  of  drculanka.  Wiilkm 
in  a  good  naasure  pemedacd  these  e? ils^  but  wiiK 
the  great  offence  of  all  ti  e  ccciesiastick  oitkiM 
At  die  asme  Imie  that  he  sal^eeSed  the  etaidi 
hmda  to*  nittiary  setfviee,  he  obMged  eadb  nnjtuisory 
and  biahapetdk  to  tbe  snpporl  af  dtddiete^  w  ptb^ 
poftion  tothe  numbeff  of  hnf]^|tst  fcn^  tiait  tlifey 
poseeasedL  No  lese  jsaiaos  was  he  oS  tha  pfupA 
pretedsiojiSy.  wUefa,  haviag.  fiivMaed  so  long-  w  tbey 
sarred;  iaim  m  Hkm  mairaiaetita  ei  hia  amUtiaa,  h^ 
G  c  4  afterwards 
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BOOK  afterwards  kept  within  very  narrow  bounds.  He 
^J^'  ^  suffered  no  communication  with  Borne  but  by  hi» 
knowledge  and  approbation.  He  had  a  bold  and 
ambitious  Pope  to  deal  with,  who  yet  never  pro- 
ceeded, to  extremities  with,  nor  ^ned  one  advan- 
tage over,  William  during  his  whole  reign ;  although 
he.  had  by  an  express  law  reserved  to  himself  a 
sort  of  right  in  approving  the  Pope  chosen,  by 
forbidding  his  subjects  to  yield  obedience  to  any, 
whose  right  the  king  had  not  acknowledged. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  power  and  greatness 
of  this  king,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  view  of 
his  revenue.  And  I  the  rather  choose  to  dwell  a 
little  upon  this  article,  as  nothing  extends  to  so 
many  objects  as  the  publick  finances;  and  con* 
sequently  nothing  puts  in  a  clearer  or  more  decisive 
light  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  form,  as 
wellas  the  powers,  of  goveniment  at  any  period. 
The  first  part  of  this  consisted  of  the  demesne. 
The  lands  of  the  crown  were,  even  before  the 
conquest,  very  extensive.  The  forfeitures  con- 
sequent to  that  great  change  had  considerably 
,  increased  them.  It  appears  from  the  record  of 
Domesday,  that  the  king  retained  in  his  own  hands 
no  fewer  than  1,400  manors.  This  alone  was  a 
royal  revenue.  However,  great  as  it  really  was,  it 
has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  reason.  Ordericus 
Vitalis^  a  writer  almost  contemporary,  averts,  that 

this 
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this  branch  alone  produced  a  thousand  pounds  a  chap. 
day*;  which,  valuing  the  pound,  as  it  was  then      ^^• 
estimated,  at  a  real  pound  of  silver,  anij  then  allow-    ^   j^ 
ing  the  difference  in   value  since  that  time,   will    1070.. 
make  near  1 2  millions  of  our  money.    This  account, 
coming  from  such  an  authority,  has  been  copied 
without  examination  by  all  tlie  succeeding  historians. 
If  we  were  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  we  must  entirely 
change  our  ideas  concerning  the  quantity  of  money, 
which  then*  circulated  in   Europe.     And   it  is  a 
matter  altogether  monstrous  and  incredible  in  an 
age,  when  there  was  little  traffick  in  this  natipn ; 
and  the  traffick  of  all  nations  circulated  but  little 
real  coin ;  when  the  tenants  paid  the  greatest  part 
of  their  rents  in  kind ;  and  when  it  may  be  greatly 
doubted  whether  there  was  so  much  cunent  moneys 
in  the  nation,  as  is  said  to  have  come  into  the 
king's  coffers  from  this  one  branch  of  his  revenue 
only.     For  it  amounts  to  a  twelfth  part  of  all  the 
circulating  species,  which  a  trade,  infinitely  more 
extensive,    has    derived  from   sources,    infinitely 
^  Inore  exuberant,  to  this  wealthy  nation,  in  this  im- 
proved age.    Neither  must  we  think  that  the  whole^ 
revenue  of  tliis  prince  ever  rose  to  such  a  sum. 
The  great  fountain,  which  fed  his  treasury,  must 
have  been  Danegelt,  which,  upon  any  reasonable 

*  I  have  knowu  myself  great  mistakes  iii  calculation  by 
computing,  as  the  produce  of  every  day  in  the  year,  that  of  one 
extraordinary  day. 

calculation, 
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BboK  caleutation,  could  not  posaiUy  exceed  I20>fi0» 
^'*  pounds  of  our  money*  if  it  ever  reached  Uiat  shib. 
William  was  observed  to  be  a  great  hoarder,  and 
very  avaricious ;  his  arsEiy  was  mamtaiaed  withoat 
any  expense  to  him ;  his  demesne  supported  bi» 
household ;  neither  his  necessary  nor  Ua  volaBiaiy 
expenses  were  considerable.  Yet  the  effects  of 
many  years  scraping  and  hoarding  left  at  bis  dealh 
but  GOyOOO  pounds,  not  the  sixth  part  of  bne  yeu^ 
income^  according  to  this  account,  of  one  branch  of 
his  revenue ;  and  this  was  then  esteemed  a  vast 
treasure.  £dgar  Atheling^  on  being  recoeeikd  to 
the  king,  was  allowed  a  mark  a  day  Cmt  his  eai* 
penaeSy  and  he  was  thoug|>t  to  be  idtowed  suffi- 
ciently ;  though  he  received  it  in  sone  sort  aA  an 
equivdlem  fer  hia  ri^  to  the  crowa  I  irmture 
OB  this  digression,  because  writers  in  an  igBovant 
age,  making  guesses  at  random^  impase  on  ^lore 
enlightened  times,  and  affect  by  their  aaistakea 
muaj  of  our  reasMings  on  affiiirs  of  eonaequenee  ; 
and  it  is  the  errour  of  all  ignorhnt  people  to  rale 
unknowa  titnea,  diataoces^  and  9MBa»  vecy  iuf 
beyond  their  Ireal  extent.  Tliere  is  even  aofHethang 
dnUdish  and  whimsical  in  cempatii^  thia  gcfeane^ 
aa  the  origbal  aftlhor  has  done,  at  so  mock  a  day. 
For  my  part^.  I  do  not  imagine  it  so  diftculi  to 
come  at  a  pretty  accurate  decision  of  the  truth  or 
iklsehood  of  this  story. 

Tha 
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The  abore-meDtioned  mimars  are  diflrgisd  with  chaf. 
rtnte,  from  five  t»  am  hundred  pounds  each.    The  ^  ^^'    ^ 
greatest  number  of  those  I  have  seen  in  print  are    a.  d. 
under  fi% ;  so  that  we  may  safely  take  that  number    1070. 
as  a  just  medium :  and  then  the  ^hole  amount  of 
the    demesne  rents  wiU  be  70,000   pounds^  or 
210,000  of  our  money.    Tbis^   though  almost  a 
fourtb  less  than  the  sum  stated  by  Vilalis,  stiQ  . 
seems  a  great  deal  too  high,  if  we  should  st^pose 
the  whole  sum,  as  that  author  does,  to  be  paid  in 
money,  and  that  money  to  be  reckoned  by  real 
pounda  of  silver.     But  we  must  observe^  that,  w  hen 
sums  of  money  are  set  down  in  okl  laws  and  re- 
oor(fe,  the  interpretation  of  those  \rotA^^  poundiF 
«id  shillangs,  is  for  the  most  part  oxen,  sheep,  com, 
and  provision.    When  real  coin  money  was  to  be 
paid,  it  was  called  whit^  money,  cut  argeMam  album, 
and  was  only  in  a  certain  stipulated  proportion  to 
what  was  Temterod  ia  kind;  and  that  proporti6n 
genewilJy  very  low.    This  method  of  paying  rent, 
though  it  entirely  onrrtums  the  prodigious  idea  of 
'IhaS  monarch's  pecuniary  wealthy  was  far  fhEHB 
feekng  less  conduciiv«  to  his  ^eatness.     it  enabled 
him  to  feed  a  multitude  of  people;  one  of  th^ 
iuvest  and  largest  soorees  of  influence,  and  which 
always  out-buys  money  in*  the  traftck  of  aSfectiona. 
'Sim  lavenue,  which  ii«a  the  chief  support  of  the 
dignity  6f  our  Saxon  king%  wm  conskkraUy  iif- 
onuuMPd  by  tiio  f evival  «f  DMi^dii  c€  tii#  inifk^^ 

of 
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of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  produced  an  annual  income  of 
40,000  pounds  of  money,  as  then  valued. 

The  next  branch  of  the  king's  revenue  were  the 
feudal  duties,  by  him  first  introduced  into  England, 
namely,  ward,  marriage,  relief,  and  aids.  By  the 
first,  the  heir  of  every  tenant,  who  held  immecUately 
from  the  crown,  during  his  minority  was  in  ward  for 
his  body  and  his  land  to  the  king ;  so  that  he  had 
the  formation  of  his  mind  at  that  early  and  ductile 
age  to  mould  to  his  own  purposes,  and  the  entire, 
profits  of  his  estate,  either  to  augment  his  demesne, 
or  to  gratify  his  dependents.  And  as  we  have 
already  seen  how  many,  and  how  vast  estates,  or 
rather  princely  possessions,  were  then  held  imme- 
diately of  the  crown,  we  may  comprehend  how 
important  an  article  this  must  have  been. 

Though  the  heir  had  attained  his  age  before  the 
death  of  his  ancestor,  yet  the  king  intruded  betMeen 
him  and  his  inheritance,  and  obliged  him  ,to  re- 
deem, or  as  the  term  then  was,  to  relieve  it  The 
quantity  of  this  relief  w-as  generally  pretty  much  at 
the  king's  discretion,  and  ^ften  amounted  to  a 
very  great  sum. 

But  the  kings  demands  on  his  rents  in  chief 
were  not  yet  satisfied.  He  had  a  right  and  interest 
in  <the  marriage  of  heirs,  both  males  and  females, 
virgins  and  widows ;  and  eitlier  bestowed  tiiem  at 
pleasure  on  his  favourites,  or  sold  them  to  the  best 
\.  bidder. 
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bidder.  The  king  received  for  the  sale  of  one  chap. 
heiress  tlie  sum  of  ^.20,000,  or  £.60,000  of  our 
present  money ;  and  this  at  a  period  when  the 
chief  estates  were  much  reduced.  And  from 
hence  was  derived  a  great  source  of  revenue,  if 
this  riglit  were  sold  ;  of  influence  and  attachment, 
if  bestowed. 

Under  the  same  head  of  feudal  duties  were  the 
casual  aids  to  knight  his  eldest  son,  and  marry  his 
eldest  daughter.  These  duties  could  be  paid  but 
once,  and,  though  not  considerable,  eased'  him  in 
these  articles  of  expenses. 

After  tlie  feudal  duties,  ratlier  in  the  order  than 
in  point  of  value,  was  the  profit,  which  arose  from 
the  sale  of  justice.  No  man  could  then  sue  in 
the  king's  court  by  a  common  or  publick  right,  or 
without  paying  largely  for  it ;  sometimes  the  third, 
and  sometimes  even  half,  the  value  of  the  estate  or 
xfebt  sued  for.  These  presents  were  called  obla- 
tions ;  and  the  records  preceding  Magna  Charta, 
and  for  some  time  after,  are  full  of  them.  And, 
as  the  king  thought  fit,  tliis  must  have  added  greatly 
to  his  power  of  wealth,  or  indeed  to  both. 

The  fines  and  amercements  were  another  branch ; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  disorders  abounded,  and 
almost  every  disorder  was  punished  by  a  fine,-  was 
a  much  greater  article  than  at  first  could  readily 
be  imagined ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
there  were  no  limitations  in  this  point  but  .the 

king's 
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BOOK  kings  mercy,  paiticulatly  io  all  offences  relalttgto 
"I;  the  fore^  wbich  were  of  i^iiouB  kmiis^  and  vtsy 
strictty  inquired  into.  The  sftle  of  offices  vas  oot 
less  coniBaderable.  It  appears  that  i^  offices  at 
tliat  time  were,  or  might  be^  legally  and  pabiicUy 
sold;  that  the  king  had  many  and  very  rich 
employments  in  his  gift,  and,  though  it  may  tipi^ar 
strange,  not  inferiour  to,  if  they  did  noC  exceed  in 
mm^r  and  ^oneeqorace,  those  of  nur  ppesenl 
estayisbment.  At  one  Ome  the  great  seal  was 
sold  for  3|O0O  madis.  The  oiice  of  Sheriff  was 
then  very  lucrative ;  this  charge  was  ateiest  abrays 
sold.  Sometimes  a  coanfy  paid  a  sum  to  the  king, 
that  he  nk^  appoint  a  Sher^  whom  &ey  Uked ; 
Mmetsmes  they  psdd  ae  largely  to  prevent  him  frooi 
appointing  a  person  disagreeable  to  them;  aad 
Ibus  the  king  had  often,  from  the  same  office,  a 
double  profit  in  refusii^  one  candtdate,  and  ap^ 
prairing  thd  other.  If  some  offices  were  adraa^ 
tageous,  etiien  were  bnrthensome ;  and  ihe  king 
had  the  right,  or  was  at  least  in  tlie  unquestioned 
practice,  of  forcing  his  subjects  to  accept  thoae 
employments,  or  to  pay  {or  their  knanimty ;  by 
which  means  he  eould  either  punish  his  enemies, 
tor  augment  bis  wealtli,  as  his  avarice  or  his 
resentments  prevailed. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cities  and  trading  towas 
were  under  his  particular  jurisdiction^  and  indeed 
in  a  atate  not  far  removed  from  slavi^^y.    On  these 

/  he 
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he  kid  a  sort  of  imfxisilioii  at  such  a  time,  and  cuav. 
kk  such  a  prd^ortion^  as  he  thouglit  fit.    This  was      ^'' 
called  a  taliage.     If  the  towns  did  not  forthwith    j^^  p. 
pay  tbe  BOQi,  at  which  they  were  raled,  it  was  not   1070. 
unusaai,  for  tbeir  punishment,  to  double  tl>e  ex- 
action, and  to  proceed  in  levying  it  by  nearly  the 
same  methods,  and  in  llie  same  manner,  now  used 
to  vaise  a  contzibutioii  in  an  enenties  country. 

But  Ae  Jews  were  a  fund  almost  ineKhaustible. 
They  were  slaves  to  the  king  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
kisomticdi  that,  besides  the  various  tallages  and 
fines  extorted  from  them,  none  succeeded  to  the 
kiheritance  of  his  fadier  witfaoat  the  king^s  license, 
and  an  heavy  ^cnnposition.     He  sometimes  even 
made  09cr  a  wealthy  Jew  as  a  provision  to  some  of 
hLsiMttuntes  for  lifis.    They  were  almost  the  only 
persons,  ^o  eseercisad  nsury,  and  thus  drew  to 
themselves  liie  odiani  and  wealth  of  the  whole 
kingdom;  but  they  were  only  a  canal,  through 
whoch  it  passed  to  the  ro^  treasury.   And  nothing  ' 
could  he  more  pleasbg  and  popular  than  saeh 
efloactioos ;  the,  people  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the 
Jews  plundered,  not  considering  that  they  were  a 
.sort  o£  agents  ibr  the  crown,  who,  in  proportion  to 
Ae  hewtry  taxes  they  paid,  were  obliged  to  advance 
the  terms,  and  enforce  with  greater  severity  the 
escecution,  of  thdr  usurious  contracts.     Through 
them  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  were  in 
4d^t  to  the  king;  and  when  he  thought  proper  to 

confiscate 
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BOOK  confiscate  the  effects  of  the  Jews,  the  securities 
II'*  passed  into  his  hands ;  and  by  this  means  he  must 
have  possessed  one  of  tlie  strongest  and  most  ter- 
rible instruments  of  authority,  that  could  possibly 
be  devised,  and  the  best  calculated  to  keep  the 
people  in  an  abject  and  slavish  dependence. 

The  last  general  head  of  his  revenue  were  the 
customs,  prisages,  and  other  impositions  upon 
trade.  Though  .the  revenue  arising  from  traffick 
in  this  rude  period  was  much  limited  by  the  then 
smallness  of  its  object,  this  was  compensated  by 
the  weight  aud  variety  of  the  exactions  levied 
by  an  occasional  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  or 
the  more  uniform  sj^stem  of  hereditary  tyranny. 
Trade  was  restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on 
the  payment  of  tolls,  passages,  paages,  pontages, 
and  innumerable  other  vexatious  imposts,  of  which 
only  the  barbarous  and  almost  unintelligible  names 
subsist  at  this  day. 

These  w^re  the  most  constant  and  regular 
branches  of  the  revenue.  But  there  were  other 
ways  innumerable,  by  which  money,  or  an  equiva- 
lent hi  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  hawks,  and  dogs, 
accrued  to  the  Exchequer.  The  king's  interposi- 
tion in  marriages,  even  where  there  was  no  pre- 
tence from  tenure,  was  frequently  bought,  as  well 
as  in  other  negotiations  of  less  moment,  for  com- 
posing of  quarrels,  and  the  like ;  and  indeed  some 
'appear  on  the  records,  of  so  strange  and  eveji 

ludicrous 
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lodicrouii  aYiature,  that  it  would  not  be€XCUsabl&CH,^p«r 
to  mention  them,  if  they  did  not  help  to  show  froQi 
how  many  minute  sources  this  revenue  was  feid, 
and  how  the  king's  powier  descended  to  the  mps^: 
inconsiderable  actions  of  private  life  *.  It  is  not 
easy  to  penetrate  into  the  true  meaning  of  all  these 
particulars,  but  they  equally  suffice  to  show  the. 
character  of  government  in  those  tintes.  A  prince, , 
furnished,  with  so  many  means  of  distressing  ene-' 
mies,  ^nd  gratifying  friends,  and  possessed  of  so. 
ample  a  revenue  jentirely  independent  of  the  afiec«, 
tions  of  his  subjects,  must  have  been  very  absolute^ 
in  substance  and  effect,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  external  forms  of  government 

For  the  regulation  of  all  these  revenues,  and  for 
determining  all  questions,  which  concerned  them, 
a  court  was  appointed  upon  the  model  of  a  cQuft' 
of  the  same  nature,  said  to  be  of  ancient  use  in, 
Normandy,  and  called  the  Exchequer.     / 

There  was  nothing  in  the  government  of  William, 
conceived  in  a  greater  manner,  or  more  to  be  com- 
mended, than  tlie  general  survey  he  took  of  his 
conquest    An  inquisition  was  made  throughout  the 

♦  The  Bishop  of  Wincbtstcr  fined  for  not  putting  the  king 
in  mini)  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  Coantess  of  Albeniarie. — Ro* 
Uerlus  de  Vallibus  debet  quintjue  optimos  palafredos  ut  rex 
taceret  de  uxore  Henrici  Pinel. — The  wife  of  Hugh  de  Nevil 
fined  in  two  hundred  hens,  that  she  might  lie  with  her  husband' 
for  one  night  ^—another,  that  he  might  rise  from  his  infirmity; 
jt  third,  that  he  might  eat. 

VOL.  X.  3D  D  kingdom, 
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BOOK  kmgdoiQ  concerning  the  quantity  of  land,  wbich 
III.  was  contained  in  eacb  county ;  the  name  of  the  de-» 
A  D  P^^^^  ^^^  ^^  present  proprietor;  the  stock  of 
1081.  slaves^  and  cattle  of  every  kind,  which  it  contained* 
All  these  were  registered  in  a  book,  each  article 
beginning  with  the  king's  property,  and  proceeding 
downward,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  proprietors, 
in  an  excellent  order ;  by  which  might  be  known 
at  one  glance  the  true  state  of  the  royal  pevenues, 
tiie  wealth,  consequence,  and  natural  CQunexions  of 
every  person  in  the  kingdoip ;  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  taxes,  that  might  be  imposed,  and,  to  serve  pur- 
poses in  the  sl;ate  as'  well  as  in  civil  causes,  to  be> 
general  and  uncontrollable  evidence  of  property. 
This  book  is  called  Domesday,  or  the  Judgment 
Book,  and  still  remains  a  grand  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Conqueror;  a  work  in  all  respects 
useful,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

The  Conqueror  knew  very  well  how  much  dis- 
content must  have  arisen  from  the  great  revolu- 
tions, which  his  conquest  produced  in  all  mens'pro- 
perty,'and  in  the  general  tenour  of  the  government. 
He,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible  to  ^ard  agiunst 
every  sudden  attempt,  forbade  any  light  or  fire  to 
continue  in  any  house  after  a  certain  bell,  called 
^     curfew,  had  sounded.    Tliis  bell  rung  at  about  eight 

in  the  evening. 
/    .      There  was  policy  in  this ;  and  it  served  to  pre- 
vent  the  numberless  disorders^  which  arose  from 

the 
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the  late  civil  commotions.    For  the  same  ptirpo^  chaK: 
of  strengthening  his  anthoritj-,  he  intmctaced  the  '\_J^_f 
Norman  law^  not  only  in  its  snbstBncis,  btitid'alt'   loSi. 
its  forms ;  and  ordered  that  all  proceedings  should  '- 
.  be  had  according  to  that  law  in  the  French  Ian* 
guage  *.    The  change  wrought  by  tfee  former  part 
of  tliis  regulation  could  not  have  been  verygriev* 
oufi ;  and  it  was  partly  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  tiehures,  and  which 
wanted  a  new  law' to  regulate  them.     In  otfier  re- 
spects the  Norman  institutions  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the   English.     But  to  force,  agaitlst 
nature,  a  new  language  upon  a  conquered  people, 
to  make  them  strangers  in  those  courts  of  justice, 
in  which  they  were  still  to  retain  a  considerable^ 
share,  to  be  reminded  every  time  they  had  recourse 
to  Government  for  protection  of  the  slavery,  in 
which  it  held  them,  this  is  one  of  those  acts  of  su- 
perfluous tyranny,  from  which  very  few  conquering         ' 
nations  or  parties  have  forbom,  though  no  wajf 
necessaiy,  but  often  prejudicial   to  their  safety. 
These  severities,  and  aflronts  more  galling  than 
aeverities,  drove  the  English  to  another  desperate 
attempt^  which  was  the  last  convulsive  effort  of 
tiieir  expiring  freedom.     Several  nobles,  prelates, 
and  others,  whose  estates  had  bebn  confiscated,  ot 
iiiio  were  in  daily  apprehension  .of  their  confis* 

*  For  some  particulars  of  th^  condition  of  the  English  of 
tldf-tim^,  Tide&BNiaieryp.  no. 
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BOOK  cation,  fled  into  the  fens  of  Ipiucoln  and  Ely,  whete^ 
^*'*  Hereward  still  maintained  his  ground.  This  un- 
^  P  advised  step  copnpleted  the  ruin  of  the  little  English 
1081.  interest,  that  remained*  William  hastened  to  fill  up 
the  sees  of  the  bishops,  and  the  estates  of  the  nobles, 
with  hi9  Norman  favourites.  He  pressed  tlie  fugi- 
'  tiyes  with  equal  vivacity ;  and,  at  once  to  cut  off 
all  the  advantage  they  derived  from  their  situation, 
he  penetrated  into  the  Isle  of  Ely  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  two  miles  in  length ;  and  by  the  greatness, 
of  the  design,  and  rapidity  of  the  execution,  as 
much  as  by  the  vigour  of  his  charge,  compelled 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Hereward  alone, 
escaped,  who  disdained  to  surrender,  and  had  cut 
his  way  through  his  enemi^,  carrying  his  virtue 
and  his  sword,  as  his  passports,  wheresoever  for* 
time  should  conduct  him.  He  escaped  happily 
into  Scotland,  where,  as  usual,  the  king  was  making 
some  slow  moviements  for  the  relief  oif  the  English. 
William  lost  no  time  to  oppose  him,  and  had 
passed  with  infinite  difficulty  through  a  desert  of 
his  oivn  making  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland. 
Here  he  found  the  enemy  strmgly  intrenched. 
The  causes  of  the  war  being  in  a  good  measure 
spent  by  William's  late  successes,  and  neither  of  the 
princes  choosing  to  risk  a  battle  in  a  country  where 
the  consequences  of  a  defeat  must  be  so  dreiadfiil^ 
they  agreed  to  an  accommodation,  which  included 
a  pardon  for  Edgar  Atheling  on  a  renunciation  of 
his  title  to  the  c^wn. 
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William  oh  this  ofecasion  showed,  as  be  did  on  chap. 
all  occasions,  an  honourable  and  disinterested  sense     ^\' 
of  merit,  by  receiving  Hereward  to  his  friendshi]^,  .^  ^^ 
and  distinguishing  him  by  particular  favours  and    1081. 
bounties.     Malcolm,  by  his  whole  conduct,  never 
seemed  intent  upon  coming  to  extremities  with 
William ;  he  was  satisfied  with  keeping  this^  great 
warriour  in  some  awe,  without  bringing  things  to  a 
decision,  that  might  involve  his  kingdom  in  the 
same  calamitous  fate,  that  had  opj^N-fessed  England; 
whilst  his  wisdom  enabled  him  to  reap  advantaged 
from  the  fortunes  of  the  conquered,  in*  drawing  so 
many  useful  people  into  his  dominions ;  and  from 
the  policy  of  the  conqueror,  in  imitating  those  feudal 
regulations,  which  he  saw  his  tieighbour  force  npot, 
the  £ngUsh,  and  wl^ich  appeared  so  w^ll  calculated 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     He*' compassed 
this  the  more  easily,  because  the  feudal  policy^ 
being  the  discipline  of  all  the  ccmsidenible  states  in 
Europe,  appeared  the  masterpiece  of  government.' 
'    If  men,   who  have   engaged   in  vast  desigm^ 
could  ever  promise  themselves  repose,  WilBana^ 
after  so  many  victories,   and  so  miany  political 
regulations   to  secure   the   fruit  of  them,  might 
now  flatter  himself  witii  some  hope  of  quiet;  but 
disturbances  were  preparing  for  his  old  age  from  a 
new  quarter,  from  whence  they  were  less  expected 
and  less  tolerable, — ^firom  the  Normans,  bis  compa- 
nions in  victory^  and  from  his  fieunily,  which  he 
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900 K  louod  xifit  less  diffiooUy  m  governing  than  his  ting- 
m*  4Qin«  Nothing  but  his  absence  from  En^and  was 
^  p  wtotingto  make  the  flame  blaze  out.  The  num- 
1089..  tierless  petty  pretensions,  which  ithe  petty  IotcIsi  his 
Ifti^ghbours  on  the  continent^  had  on  each  oth^,  and 
/OH  William,  together  with  their  restless  disposition, 
find  the  intrigues  of  the  French  com%  kept  alire 
9,  oxistant  dissension,  which  made  the  kings  pre- 
sence on  the  Continent  frequently  necessaiy.  THe 
I^uke  of  Anjou  had  at  this  time  actually  invaded  his 
dominicms^  He  was  obliged  to  pass  over  into  Nor- 
mandy with  ad  anny  of  50,000  men.  William^ 
iwho  had  conquered  England  by  the  assistance 
jol  the  princes  on  tb$  .contment,  now  turned  againsfc 
Ahem  the.  armo  of>  iha  Eiiglisb,  who  served  him 
Irith  bravery  and  fidelity;  and  by  their  means  he 
boon  silenced  all  opposition,  and  concluded  the 
^;efms  of  an  advantageous  peace.  In  the  mean 
lime  his  Norman  subjects  in  JQi^and,  inconstant, 
warlike,  independent,  fierce  by  nature,  fiercer  by 
(jieir  conquest,  could  scarcely  brook  that  subordina* 
(von,  in  which  their  safety  cpnsisted.  Upon  some 
jfrivolous  pretences,  chiefly  personal*  diegasts,  a  most 
llfkiigerous  oon^piFacy  was  fimrmed;  the  principal 
'  men  omong  the  Nonnans  wtere  engaged  in  it;  and 
tomga  eorn^poodence  waa  not  waiiting.  Though 
tibis  conspiraicy  was  chiefly  formed  and  carried  00 

'  f  Upon  oecasidB  cf  a  ward  reCoBed  in  manriage.    Wngk 
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by  the  NQnnan99  they  knew  so  well  the  use,  whiqh  ckaf. 
WUliajEB^  on  this  .occasioQ,  would  xM  iail  to  make 
of  his  English  subjects,  that  they  endetivoUred,  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  secrecy,  to  engage  several 
of  thatn^ition;  and  above  all^  the  Earl  Waltheof, 
as  the  first  in  rank  and  reputation  among  hb  coun- 
tryipea.  Waltheof,  thinking  it  base  to  engage  in 
any  cause  but  that  of  his  country  a^ipst  his  be- 
nefactor, unveils  the  whole  design  to  Jjxoit^QCf 
who  immediately  took  measures  for  securing  tbe 
chief  conspirators.  He  dispatched  jn^ssengera  to 
inform  th^king  of  his  dai^r,  who  retuimed  with- 
out delay  at  the  head  of  his  forces ;  arid  by  his 
presence,  and  his  usual  bold  activity,  dispersed  at 
<mce  tiie  vapours  of  this  con^iracy.  Thi^  heads 
were  jpunisbed.  The  rest,  left  und6r  the  shade  of 
a  dubious  mercy,  were  awed  into  obedience.  His 
^ory  was  however  sidlied  by  his  putting  to  ^eatii 
Waltheof,  t^ho  had  discovered  th^  conispiracy ;  bAt 
be  thought  the  desire  the  rebels  had  shcfwn  of  en- 
gaging him  in  their  designs  demonstrated  suffi- 
t^iehitly  that  Waltheof  fctiU  retained  a  dtogerous 
power.  For  as  the  yeails,  sd  the  suspicions,  of 
this  pdlitick  prince  increased;  at  whose  time  of 
life  generosity  begins  to  appear  no  more  thain  a 
splendid  weakness.  These  troubles  were  bai'dly 
appeased  itben  others  began  to  break  forth  in  fais 
iowii  famly,  wUih  lieitbef'  bis  glory,  nor  tiie  ter- 
TOur,  which  held  it  ^gr^t  hation  in  cbain^  could 
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BOOJKi  pre^rve'in  obedience  to  him.   To  remove,  in  somv 
^^^'     tbeaesure,  fiie  jealousy  of  the  court  of  France  with 

A.  V.    tegAtdta  hte  irtvasion  of  Englaod,  he  had  promised 
.  idg^.   utK^n  big  ac^qtifsidon  of  that  kingdom  to  invent  hi» 
eldest  son  Robert  with  the  Dutchy  of  Nonnandy. 
Sut,  as  bis  ne^r  acquisition  did  not  seem  so  secure 
i  as  it  was  great  and  magnificent^  he  was  far  from  any 
-thoughts  of  resigning  his  hereditary  dominions,  which 
rhe  justly  considered  as  a  great  instrument  in  main^ 
taining  his  conquests,  and  a  necessary  retreat  if  he 
•  should  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  fortune  of  war.  So 
long  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  England  appeared 
unsetUed,  Robert  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness 
•'of  this  conduct;  but  when  he  saw  his  father  esta- 
blished on  his  throne,  and  found  himself  growing 
'old  in  an  inglorious  subjection,  he  began  first  to 
murmur  at  the  injustice  of  the  king,  soon  after  to 
'  cabal  with  the  Norman  barons,  and  at  the  court  of 
-France,  and  at  last  openly  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
compelled  the  vassals  of  the  Dutchy  to  do  him  ho- 
mage.    The  king  was  not  inclined  to  give  up  to 
force  what  he  had  refused  to  reason..  Unbroken 
with  age,  unwearied  with  so  many  expeditions,  he 
passed' again  into  Normandy,  and  pressed  his  son 
with  the  vigour  of  a  young  warriour. 

This  war,  which  ^vas  carried  on  without  any 
thing  decisive  for  some  time,  ended  by  a  very 
extraordinary  and  affecting  incident  In  one  of 
these  skirmishes,  which  were  frequent^  according 
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'  to  the  irregular  mode  of  warfare  in  those  days,  Wil- 
liam and  bis  son  Robert,  alike  in  a  forward  and  ad- 
venturous courage,  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and,  unknowingly,  encountered  each  other. 
But  Robert,  superiour  by  fortune,  or  by  the  vigour 
of  bis  youth,  wounded  and  unhorsed  the  old  mo- 
anarch  ;  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  pursuing  his 
unhappy  advantage  to  the  fatal  extremity,  when 
the  well-known  voice  of  his  father  at  once  struck 
his  ears,  and  suspended  hi^  arm.  filu$bing  for  hi$ 
victory,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  united  emotions 
of  grief,  shame,  and  returning  piety,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  poured  out  a  flood  of  teai*s,  and,  embracing 
his  father,  besought  him  for  pardon.  The  tide  of 
nature  returning  strongly  on  both,  the  father  in  bis 
turn  embraced  his  son,  and  bathed  him  with  bift 
tears ;  whilst  the  combatants  on  either  side,  asto- 
nished at  so  unusual  a  spectacle,  suspended  the 
fight,  applauded  this  striking  act  of  filial  piety  and 
paternal  tenderness,  and  pressed  that  it  mi^t  her 
come  the  prelude  to  a  lasting  peace.  Peace  wa^ 
made ;  but  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  father, 
who  carried  his  son  into.  England,  to  secure  Nor/- 
mandy  firom  the  dangers,  to  which  hb  ambition  and 
popularity  might  expose  that  Dukedom. 

That  William  might  have  peace  upon  no  pcurt, 
the  Welsh  and  ScotB  took  advantage  of  these  trou- 
bles in  his  family  to  break  into  England ;  but  their 
expeditions  were  rather  incursions  than  invasions; 
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they  wasted  the  country,  and  then  retired  to  secure 
their  plunder.  But  WiUiani,  always  troubled,  al- 
ways In  action,  and  always  victorious,  pursued 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  a  peace ;  which  was 
not  concluded  but  by  compelling  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  all  the  prindes  of  Wales,  to  do  him  ho- 
mage. «How  far  this  homage  extended  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine. 

Robert,  who  .had  no  pleasure  but  in  action,  as 
soon  as  this  war  vitts  concluded,  finding  that  he 
i:ould  not  regain  his  father''s  confidence,  and  that  he 
bad  no  credit  at  the  court  of  £ngland,  retired  to 
that  of  France.  Edgar  Athelidg  saw  likewise  tliat 
the  innocence  of  his  conduct  could  not  make 
'amends  for  the  guilt  of  an  undoubted  title  to  the 
trown ;  and  that  the  Conqueror,  sdured  by  cooti- 
nual  cipposition,  arid  suspicious  through  age  and 
th^  experience  <it  miankind,'  regarded  him  with  an 
<evil  eye.  He  therefore  desired  leaVe  to  accotn^ 
pany  ttobert  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  to 
make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land:  this  leave  was 
i^eadtly  granted.  Edgdr  having  displayed  great 
yalour  ki  useless  acts  of  chivalry  abroad,  after  the 
•Conqwror'a  death  returned  to  England,  where  he 
long  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  happy  in  himself, 
^beloved  by  all  the  peo{de,  and  unfeared  by  those, 
who  held  his  Bceptne,  from  his  inild  and  inactive 
virtue. 
1084.      WflMaBi  had  been  'SO  inoch  a  strai^eir  to  repose, 
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that  it  became  jio  longer  an  object  desirable  to  cslaw. 
him.  He  revived  his  claim  to  the  Vexin  Francois, 
and  some  other  territories  on  the  confines  of  Nor- 
mandy. This  quarrel,  which  began  between  him 
and  the  King  of  France  on  political  motives^  was 
increased  into  rancour  and  bittemesa,  first  by  a 
.bo^sh  contest  at  chess  between  their  childreoi 
which  was  resented,  more  than  became  wise  mei^ 
by  the  fathers ;  it  was  further.  e:(asperated  by 
taunts  and  mockeries  yet  less  becomiEig  their  agp 
and  di^^,  but  which  infiised  a  mortal  venom  intp 
the  war.  William  entered  first  into  the  French  1087. 
territories,  wantonly  wasting  the  country,  and  set^- 
ting  fire  to  the  towns  and  villages.  He  entered 
Mantes,  and  as  usual  set  it  on  fire ;  but,  whilst  he 
urged  his  horse  over  the  smoking  ruins,  and  pressed 
forward  to  fiirther  havock,  the  beast,  impatient  of  ' 
the  hot  embersi,  which  burned  his  hoofs,  plunged^ 
and  threw  bis  rider  violently  on  the  saddle-bow. 
Therimof  his  belly  was  wounded;  and  this  wound,  , 
as  William  was  coxpulent,  and  in  the  decline  of 
life,  proved  fatal.  A  rupture  ensued,  and  he  died 
at  Rouen,  after  showing  a  desire  of  making 
amemU  for  his  cruelty  by  restitutions  to  the  towns 
he  had  destroyed,  by  alms,  and  endowments^ 
the  usual  firuits  of  a  late  penitence,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgments, which  expiring  ambition  pays  to 
virtue.  - 

There  is  nothing  more  memorable  io  history 
V  tban 
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kodK  than  the  actions,  fortunes  and  character  of  this 
"I.  great  man;  whether  we  consider  the  grandeur  of 
the  plans  he  formed,  the  courage  and  wisdom^  with 
which  they  were  executed,  or  the  splendour  of  that 
success,  which^  adorning  his  youth,  continued  with- 
out the  smallest  reverse  to  support  his  age,  even  to 
the  last  moments  of  his  life. '  He  lived  above  se- 
'venty  years,  and  reigned  widiin  ten  years  as  long 
as  he  lived ;  sixty  over  his  Dukedom,  above  twenty 
over  England ;  both  of  which  he  acquired  or  kept 
by  his  own  magnanimity,  with  hardly  any  otlier  title 
than  he  derived  from  his  arms ;  30  that  lie  might 
be' reputed,  in  all  respects,  as  happy  as  the  highest 
ambition,  the  most  fully  gratifred,  can'  make  a  man. 
The  silent  inward  satisfactions  of '  domestick  happi- 
ness he  neither  had,  nor  sought.  *  He  had  a  body 
suited  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  erecl^  firm, 
large,  and  active ;  whilst  to  be  active  was  a  praise; 
a  countenance  stem,  and  which  became  command. 
Magnificent  in  his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversa- 
tion, grave  in  his  common  deportment,  bat  relaxing 
with  a  wis^  fticetiousness,  he  knew  how  to  relieve 
his  mind  and  preserve  his  dignity;  for  he  never 
forfeited  by  a  personal  acquaintance  that  esteem  he 
had  acquired  by  his  great  actions.  Unlearned  in 
books,  he  formed  his  understanding  by  the  rigid 
discipline  of  a  large  and  complicated  experience. 
He  knew  men  much,  and  therefore  generally  trusted 
them  but  little ;  but  when  he  knew  any  man  to  be 
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good,   he-  reposed  in  him  an  entire  confidence,  chap. 
which' prevented  his  prudence  from  degenerating ,  ^^^  , 
into  a  vice.     He  had  vices  in  his  composition,  and    a.  d< 
great  ones  f  but  they  were  the  vices  of  a  great    ipSJ.. 
mind :  ambition,  the  malady  pf  every  extensive  ge-  ^^ 
nius;    and  avarice,  the  nJadness  of  the  wise  :  one 
chiefly  actuated  his  yduth ;  the  other  governed  his 
age.   The  vices  of  young  and  light  minds,  the  joys 
o[  wine,  and  the  pleasures  of  love,  never  reached 
his  aspiring  nature.     The  general  run  of  men  he 
looked  on  with  contempt,  and  treated  with  cruelty^ 
when  they  opposed  him.    Nor  was  the  rigour  of 
his  miod  to  be  softened  but  with  the  appearance  of 
extraordinary  fortitude  in  his  enemies,  Avhich,  by  a 
sympathy  congenial  to  his  own  virtues,  always  ex-, 
cited  his  adjiiiration,  and  ensured  his  mercy.     So, 
that  there  were  often  seen  in  this  one  man,  at  the 
same  time,  the  extremes  of  a  savage  cruelty,  and 
a  generosity,  that  does  honour  to  human  nature. 
Religion  too  seemed  to  have  a  great  influence  on 
his  mind,  from  policy,   or  from   better  motives; 
but  his  religion  was  displayed  in  the  regularity,  with 
which  he  performed  its  duties,  not  in  the  submis- 
sion he  showed  to  its  ministers,  which  was  never 
more  than  what  good  government  required.     Yet 
his  choice  of  a  counsellor  and  favourite  was,  not 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  time,  out  of  that 
order,  and  a  choice,  that  does  honour  to  his  roer 
mory.  This  was  Lanfranc,  a  man  of  great  learning 

for 
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for  the  times,  and  extraordinary  piety.  He  owed 
his  elevation  to  Williaxn;  but,  thou^  always 
inviolably  faithful,  he  never  was  the  tool  or  flatterer 
of  the  power;  which  raised  him  ;  and  Uie  greater 
freedom  be  showed,  the  higher  he  rose  in  the' con* 
fidence  of  his  master.  By  fixing  with  the  concerns 
of  state  he  did  not  lose  his  religion  and  consci- 
ence, or  make  them  the  covers  or  instruments  of 
ambition ;  but  tempering  the  fierce  policy  of  a  new 
power  by  the  mild  lights  of  religion,  he  became  a 
blessing  to  the  country,  in  which  he  was  promoted. 
The  English  owed  to  the  virtue  of  this  stranger, 
and  the  influence  he  had  on  the  King,  the  litde  re- 
iiidns  of  liberty  they  continued  to  enjoy;  and  at  last 
such  a  degree  of  his  confidence,  as  in  some  sort 
counterbalanced  the  severities  of  the  former  part  of 
his  reign. 

CHAP.  IIL 

Reign  qf  William  the  Second^  surnOmtd  Bufut. 

William  had  by  Ws  Queen  Matilda  three 
Sons,  who  surviv^ed  him,  Robert,  William,  and 
Henry;  Robert,  though  in  an  advanced  age  at  his 
father's  death,  was  even  then  more  remarkable  for 
those  virtues,  which  make  us  entertain  hopes  trf  a 
young  man,  than  for  that  steady  prudence,  which 
is  necessary,  when  the  short  career  we  are  to  run 

wiU 
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will  not  allow  us  to  make  many  mistakes.     He  had  c  h  a  f. 
indeed  a  temper  suitable  to  the- genius  of  the  time     ^^- 
he  lived  iu,  and  which  therefore  enabled  him  to  make    ^   ^^ 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  transactions,  which  dis-   1087.* 
tinguished  that  period.    He  was  of  a  sincere,  open^ 
candid  nature ;  passionately  fond  of  glory ;  ambi- 
tious without  having  any  determinate  object  iq  view ; 
vehement  in  his  pursuits,  but  inconstant ;  much  in 
wai\  which  he  underatood  and  loved.    But  guiding 
himself  both  in  war  and  peace  solely  by  the  im-  . 
pukes  of  an  unbounded  and  irregular  spirit,  he 
filled  the  world  widi  an  equal  admiration  and  pity 
of  his  splendid  qualities,  and  great  misfortunes. 

WilUam  was  of  a  character  Very  different.  His 
views  ware  shorty  his  designs  few,  his  genius  narrow, 
and  his  manners  brutal ;  fiiU  of  craft,  rapacious, 
without  faith,  without  religion;  but  circumspect, 
steady  and  courageous  for  his  ends,  not  for  glory. 
These  qualities  secured  to  him  that  fortune,  which 
the  virtues  of  Robert  deserved.  Of  Henry  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.  We  have  seen  the  quarrels, 
together  with  the  causes  of  them,  which  embroiled 
the  Conqueror  with  his  eldest  son  Robert.  Although 
the  wound  was  skinned  over  by  several  temporary 
and  palliatiye  accommodations,  it  still  left  a  soreness 
in  the  father's  mind,  which  influenced  him,  by  his 
last  Will,  to  cut  off  Robert  from  the  inheritance  of 
his  English  dominions.  Those,  he  declared,  he 
derived. fitnn  his  sword,  and  therefore  he.  would- 
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dispose  of  them  to  that  sod,  whose  dutiful  behavi- 
our had  made  him  the  most  worthy.  To  William 
therefore  he  left  his  ;Crown ;  to  Henry  he  devised 
his  treasures ;  Robert  possessed  nothing  but  the 
Dutchy,  which  was  his  birthright.  William  had 
some  advantages  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a  be- 
quest, which  was  not  included  even  in  any  of  the 
modes  of  succession,  which  then  were  admitted. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  England, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of.  seizing  the  vacant  Go- 
vernment, a  thing  of  great  moment  in  all  disputed 
^  rights.     He  had  also,  by  his  presence,  an  oppor- 

tunity of  engaging  some  of  the  most  considerable 
leading  men  in   his   interests;    but  his  greatest 
strength  was  derived  from  the  adherence  to  his 
1088.    cause  of  Lanfranc,  a  prelate  of  the  greatest  au- 
thority amongst  the  English  as  well  as  the  Normans, 
both  from  the  place  he  had  held  in  the  Conqueror  s 
esteem,   whose  memory  all  men  respected,    and 
from  his  own  great  and  excellent  qualities.     By  the 
advice  of  this  prelate  the  new  monarch  professed . 
to  be  entirely  governed.^    And  as  an  earnest  of  his 
future  reign  he  renounced  all  the  rigid  maxims  of 
conquest,  and  swore  to  protect  the  Church  and  the 
people,  and  to  govern  by  St.  Edward's  I^ws,  a 
promise  extremely  grateful  and  popular  to  all  par- 
ties :  for  the  Normans,  finding  the  English  passion- 
ately desirous  of  these  Laws,  and   only  knowing 
that  they  were  in  general  favourable  to  liberty,  and 
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conducive  to  peace  and  order,    became  equally  ca  a  p. 
clamorous  for  their  re-establishment.  ^^- 

By  these  measures,  and  the  weakness  of  those,  ^,  ^ 
which  were  adopted  by  Robert,  William  established  i  oS8. 
himself  on  his  throne,  and  suppressed  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  formed  by  some  Norman  noblemen  in 
the  interests  of  his  brother,  although  it  was  fo- 
mented by  all  the  art  and  intrigue,  which  his  uncle 
Odo  could  put  in -practice,  the  most  bold  and  po- 
litick man  of  that  age. 

The  security  he  began  to  enjoy  from  this  success, 
and  the  strength,  which  government  receives  by 
merely  continuing,  gave  room  to  his  natural  dispo- 
sitions to  break  out  in  several  acts  of  tyranny  and 
injustice.  The  Forest  Laws  were  executed  with 
ri^ur,  the  old  impositions  revived,  and  new  laid 
on.  Lanfranc  made  representations  to  the  king 
on  this  conduct,  but  they  produced  no. other  effect 
than  the  abatement  of  his  credit,  which,  from  that 
moment  to  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
was  very  little  in  the  government.  The  revenue  of 
the  vacant  see  was  seized  into  the  king's  hands. 
When  the  Church-lands  were  made  subject  to  iQgg, 
military  service,  they  seemed  to  partake  all  the 
qualities  of  the  military  tenure,  and  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  burthens ;  and  as  on  the  death  of  a 
military  vassal  his  land  wais  in  wardship  of  the  lord 
until  the  iieir  had  attained  his  age,  so  there  arose 
a  pretence,  on  the  vacancy  of  a  bishoprick,  to 
VOL.  X.  £  £  suppose 
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BOOK  suppose  the  land  b  ward  with  the  king,  until  the 
}}]^  ,  seat  should  be  filled.    This  principle,  once  eatab- 
^^  P,    li«bedj  opened  a  large  field  for  varioua  lucrative 
1089.    abuses;  nor  could  it  be  supposed,  whilst  tiie  va- 
cancy turned  to  such  good  account^  that  a  necessi- 
tous or  avaricious  king  would  show  any  extraordinary 
haste  to  put  the  bishopricks  and  abbacies  out  of 
his  power.    In  effect,  WiUiam  always  kept  them  a 
long  time  vacant,  and  in  the  vacancy  granted  away 
much  of  their  possessions,  particularly  several  ma- 
nors belongmg  to  the  See  of  Ganterbuiy ;  and  when 
he  filled  this  see»  it  was  only  to  prostitute  that  d^nity 
by  disposing  of  it  to  the  bluest  bidder. 

To  support  him  in  these  courses  he  chose  for 
his  minister  Half  Flambard,  a  fit  instrument  ia  his 
designs,  and  possessed  of  such  art  and  eloqurace 
as  to  colour  them  in  a  speckms  manner.  This  man 
inflamed  all  the  king's  passions^  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  unjust  enterprises.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  was  most  unpopular,  the  kis^  or  his  minister. 
But  Flambaird  havmg  escaped  a  cooquicacy  ^ainsl 
his  lifis,  and  haraig  punished  the  conspiratocs  se- 
verdy,  struck  such  a  general  terrour  into  the  natioii, 
that  none  dared  to  oppose  him.  Robert's  title  alone 
stood  in  the  king's  way,  and  he  knew  that  this 
must  be  a  perpetual  source  of  disturbance  ta  him. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  put  him  ia  peril  for  hia 
own  dominicHis.  He  collected  a  large  army^  and 
enteiing  into  Normaady^  he  began  a  wac,  at  firai 

with 
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with  great  success  on  account  of  a  differeoce  be«  chak 
tween  the  Duke  and  his  brother  Henry ;  but  their ,  ^^^ 
common  dread  of  William  reconciled  theni :  and 
this  reconciiiatioh  put  them  in  a  condition  of  pro^ 
curing  an  equal  peace ;  the  cUef  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  Bx)bert  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
certain  seigniories  in  England,  and  that  each,  in 
case  of  survival,  should  succeed  to  tho  other  s  do* 
BiinioBS.  WilBam  concluded  this  peace  the  mote 
readily,  because  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  who 
hung  over  him,  was  ready  upon  every  advantage 
to  invade  his  territories,  and  had  now  actually  en* 
tered  England  widi  a  powerful  army.  Robert,  who 
courted  action,  without  regarding  what  interest 
might  have  dictated,  immediately  on  conduding 
tii€^  treaty  entered  into  has  brother's  service  m  this 
war  against  the  Scots ;  ^rhich,  on  the  king  s  return, 
being  in  appearance  laid  a^eep  by  an  accommoda^ 
tion,  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  the  following 
year.  The  King  of  Scotland,  provoked  to  this 
rupture  by  the  haughtiness  of  William,  was  cir* 
cumvcnted  by  l^e  artifice  and  fraud  of  one  6f  his 
ministers :  under  an  appearance  of  negotiation  he 
was  attacked  and  killed,  tc^ether  with  his  only  son. 
Tins  was  a  grievous  wound  to  Seotkmd  in  the  loss 
of  one  ef  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  her  kings; 
and  in  the  domestick  distractions^  which  afiberwards 
tOPe  that  kingdom  to  pieces. 

No  sooMFi^^  this  war  ended,  than  William,   1094. 
E  E  2  freed 
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BOOK  freed  from  an  enemy,  which  haxl  given  himself  and 
^  ^  ^ '  his  father  so  many  alarms,  renew^  his  ill  treatment 
j^,  D^  of  his  brother,  and  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms 
1096.  of  the  late  treaty.  Bobert,  incensed  at  these 
repeated  perfidies,  returned  to  Normandy  with 
thoughts  full  of  revenge^  and  war.  But  he  found 
that  the  artifices  and  bribes  of  the  king  of  £ngland 
had  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  his  barons,  and 
filled  the  country  with  faction  and  disloyalty.  His 
own  facility  of  temper  had  relaxed  all  the  bands  of 
government,  and .  contributed  greatly  to  ^ese  dis- 
orders. Ini  this  distress  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  king  of  France  for  succour.  Philip, 
who  was  then  on  the  throne,  entered  into  his 
quarrel.  Nor  was  William  on  his  side  backward ; 
tliough  prodigal  to  the  highest  d^glree,  the  resources 
of  his  tyranny  and  extortion  were  inexhaustible. 
-He  was  enabled  to  enter  Normandy,  once  more, 
with  a  considerable  army.  But  the  opposition  too 
•  was  Considerable;  and  the  war  had  probably  been 
spun  out  to  a  ^eat  length,  and  had  drann  on  very 
bloody  consequences,  if  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
1096.  nary  events,  which  are  contained  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  had  not  suspended*  their  arms,  aiid  drawn 
all  inferiour  views,  sentiments,  and  designs,  into  the 
vortex  of  one  gi'and'prbject.  This  was  tlie.  Crusade, 
which,  with  astonishing  success,  nOw  b'egaja  to  be 
preached  through  all  Europe.  .This  design  was 
then,  and  it  continued  long  jiffeer,-  tlie  principle, 

which 
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which  influenced  the  transactions  of  that  period 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  it  will  therefore  not  be 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 

As  the  po^;v'er  of  the  Papacy  spread,  the  See  of 
Rome  began  to  be  more  and  more  an  object  of 
ambition :  the  most  refined  intrigues  were  put  in 
practice  to  attsfin  it ;  and  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
interested  themselves  in  the  contest.  The  election 
of  Pope  was  not  regulated  by  those  prudent  dis- 
positions, which  have  since  taken  place;  there 
were  frequent  pretences  to  controvert  the  validity 
of  the  election,  and  of  course  several  persons  at 
the  same  time  laid  claim  to  that  dignity.  Popes 
and  anti-popes  arose.  Europe  was  rent  asunder 
by  these  disputes,  whilst  some  princes  maintained 
the  rights  of  one  party,  and  some  defended  the 
pretensions  of  the  other;  sometimes  the  prince 
acknowledged  one  Pope,  whilst  his  subjects  adhered 
to  his  rival.  The.  scandals  occasioned  by  ^these 
schisms  were  infinite ;  and  they  threatened'  a  deadly 
wound  to  that  authority,  whose  greatness  had  oc- 
casioned them.  Princes  were  taught  to  know  their 
own  power*  That  Pope,  who  tliis  day  was  a  sup- 
pliant to  a  monarch  to  be  recognized  by  hiui,  could 
with  an  ill  grace  pretend  to  govern  him  with  an 
high  hand  the  next.  The  lustre  of  the  Holy  See 
began  to  be  tarnished ;  when  Urb^n  the  ^^ond, 
after  a  long  contest  of  this  nature,  was  univei^sally 
acknowledged.  That  Pope,  sensible  by  his  ovvji 
'e  E  3  .  ej^periencQ 
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III.  experience  of  the  ill  consequence  of  such  disputes, 
^  "  ~^  sought  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  into  another 
1006.  channel ;  and  by  exertmg  it  vigorously  to  give  a 
new  strength  to  the  Papal  power.  In  an  age  so 
ignorant  it  was  very  natural  that  men  should 
think,  a  great  deal  in  religion  depended  upon  the 
very  scene  where  the  work  of  our  Redemption  was 
accomplished.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  were 
therefore  judged  highly  meritorious,  and  became 
very  frequent.  But  the  country,  which  was  the 
object  of  them,  as  well  as  several  of  those^  through 
which  the  journey  lay,  were  in  the  hands  of  Maho- 
metans ;  who,  against  all  the  rules  of  humanity  and 
good  policy,  treated  the  Christian  pi^gnma  vrith 
great  indignity.  These,  on  their  return,  filed  the 
minds  of  their  neighbours  with  hatred  and  resmit- 
ment  against  those  infidels.  Pope  Urfaui  hid 
hold  on  this  disposition,  and  enconraged  Peter  the 
Hermit,  a  man>  visionary,  zcabus,  enthnsiastid^ 
and  possessed  of  a  warm  irregular  eloquence 
adapted  to  the  pitch  of  hft  hearers,  to  preach  an 
expedition  for  the  debvery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Great  designs  may  be  started,  and  the  qporik  of 
them  mspired,  by  enthusiasts^  but  cool  heads  are 
required  to  bring  them  inta  form.  The  Pope,  not 
rdymg  solely  on  Peter,  called  a  council  at  Qei^ 
mont,  where  an  infinite  number  of  people  of  a& 
sorts  were  assembled ;  here  he  dispewed,  wfA  a 
foil  handt  benedictions  and  indulgencea  to  aU 
85  persons. 
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persons,  who  shoold  engage  in  the  expedition ;  and  c  h  a  v. 
preaching  with  great  Tehemence  in  a  large  plain,     "/j^  . 
towards  the    end  of  bis  discourse  somebody  by   ^^  jj. 
design,  or  by  accident,  cried  out,  **  It  is  the  will  of  1096* 
God !"  this  voice  was  repeated  by  the  next,  and  ^^ 
in  a  moment  it  circulated  through  this  innumerable 
people,  which  rupg  with  the^  acclamation  of  **  It 
«  isthewillof  God!  It  is  the  wUl  of  God  r    The 
neighbouring  villages    caught   up  those  oracular 
words,  and  it  is  incredible  with  what  cderity  they 
spread  everf  where  around  into  places  the  most 
(distant      This  circumstance,  then  considered  as 
miraculous,  conttibuted  greatly  to  the  success  of  die 
Hermit's  mismon.     No  less  did  the  disposition  of 
the  nobiUty  throu^iout  Europe,  wholly  actuated 
with  devotion  and  chivalry,  contribute  to  fcHward 
an  enterprise  so  suited  to  the  gratification  of  bodi 
these  passi(Hi3.     Every  thing  was  now  in  motioii; 
)[K>tii  sexes,  and  every  station  and  age,  and  con^ 
dkion  of  lifey  engaged  with  transpc^  in  this  holy 
warfare.    There  was  even  a  danger  that  Europe 
would  be  entirely  exhausted  by  the  torrentff,  that 
wererushii^out  to  deluge  Asia.  These  vast  bodies,  chnm. 
eottected  without  cboke,  were  conducted  without 
skill  €pr  order;  and  th^  succeeded  according. 
Women  and  children  composed  no  smaH  part  of 
those  amies,  which  were  headed  by  priests ;  and 
it  10  hard  ti>  say  whieh  i9  most  lamentably  the 
^eatriietiM  of  suck  nmititttdea  of  men,   or  Ae 
jB  £  4  phrenzy 
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BOOK  phrenzy,  which « drew  it  upon  them.  But  this 
^^^'  design,  after  innumerable  calamities^  began  at  last 
to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  grand 
and  bold  a  project.  Raimond,  Count  of  Tholouse, 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  several  other  princes, 
who  were  great  captains  as  well  as  devotees, 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  and  with  suitable  effects. 
But  none  burned  more  to  signalize  his  zeal  and 
courage  on  this  occasion  than  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  was  fired  with  the  thoughts  of 
an  ent^prise,  which  seemed  to  be  made  for  his 
genius.  He  immediately  suspended  his  interesting 
quarrel  with  his  brother,  and,  instead  of  contesting 
with  him  the  crown,  to  which  he  had  such  fair 
pretensions,  or  the  dutchy,  of  which  he  was  in 
possession,  he  proposed  to  mortgage  to  him  the  latter 
during  five  years  for  a  sum  of  13,000  marks  of 
gold.  William,  who  had  neither  sense  of  religion, 
nor  thjrst  of  glory,  intrenched  in  his  secure  and 
narrow  poUcy,  laughed  at  a  design,  that  had 
deceived  all  tlie  great  minds  in  Europe.  He  ex* 
torted,  as  usual,  this  sum  from  his  subjects ;  and 
immediately  took  possession  of  Normandy ;  whilst 
Robert,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  leaving  his 
hereditary  dominions,  is. gone  to  cut  out  unknown 
kingdoms  in  Asia. 

Some  conspiracies  disturbed  the  course  of  the 
reign,  or  rather  tyranny,  of  this  Prince ;  as  plots 
usually  do^  they  ended  in  the  ruin  of  those,  who 

contriyed 
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contrived  them,   but  proved  no  check  to  the  ill  chap, 
government  of  William.     Some  disturbances  too^   ^^^ 
he  had  from  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh ;  from    ^,  d, 
revolts  in  Normandy,  and  from  a  war,  that  began    Jog6. 
and  ended  without  any  thing  memorable  either  in 
the  cause  or  consequence,  with  France. 

He  had  a  dispute  at  home,  which  at  another 
time  had  raised  great  disturbances ;  but  nothing 
was  now  considered  but  the  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land.  After  tlie  death  of  Lanfranc,  William 
omitted  for  a  long  time  to  fill  up  tliat  see,  and  had 
even  alienated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
venue. A  fit  of  sickness,  however,  softened  his 
mind ;  and  the  clergy,  taking  advantage  of  those 
happy  moments,  among  other  parts  of  misgovern- 
ment,  which  they  advised  him  to  correct,  particu- 
larly urged  him  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.  He  filled 
that  of  Canterbury  with  Anselm,  bishop  of  Beck, 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  but  inflexible 
and  rigid  in  whatever  related  to  the  rights,  real  or  ' 
supposed,  of  the  church.  This  prelate  refused  to 
accept  the  see  of  Canterbury,  foreseeing  the 
troubles,  that  must  arise  from  his  own  dispositions 
and  those  of  the  king ;  nor  was  he  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  it  but  on  a  promise  of  indemnification 
for  what  the  temporalities  of  the  see  had  suffered. 
But  William's  sickness  and  pious  resolutions  ending 
together,  little  care  was*  taken  about  the  execution 
of  this  agreement.    Thus  began  a  quarrel  between 

this- 
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sooK  this  rapacious  king  and  inflexible  archbishop.  Soon 
^^^  after  Ansehn  declared  in  fiEtvour  of  Pope  Urban, 
^^  jy^  before  the  king  bad  recognised  him,  and  thus 
1096.  subjected  himself  to  tbelaw,  which  William  the 
Conqueror  had  made  against  accepting  a  Pope 
without  his  consent  The  quarrel  was  inflamed  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  and  Anselm  desirmg  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  the  king  consented. 
1100.  The  eyes  ci  all  men  being  now  turned  towards 
the  great  transactions  ki  the  East,  WiUiam  Duke 
of  Guienne,  fired  by  the  success  and  glory,  that 
attended  the  holy  adventureiB>  resolved  to  take 
the  fcross ;  but  his  revenues  were  not  siiflicient  to 
luf^rt  tile  figure  his  rank  reqiured  in  this  em* 
pedition.  He  applied^  4o  the  King  of  En^^aad; 
who,  being  master  of  the  purses  of  his  sul^ects^ 
never  wanted  money ;  and  he  was  politidan  enougk 
to  avail  himself  of  the  prodigal  inconsiderate  seal 
of  the  times  to  lay  out  this  money  to  grent  ad* 
vantage.  He  acted  the  part  of  usurer  to  llie 
Croises ;  and  as  he  had  taken  Normandy  in  miut^ 
gage  finom  his  brotiier  Robert,  having  advanced  the 
Duke  of  Guienne  a  sum  on  the  same  condidonB^ 
ko  WEB  ready  to  confirm  his  bargain  by  taking 
possession)  when  he  was  killed  m  hunting  by  nn 
necidenCal  stroke  ot  an  arrow,  wbick  pierced  kib 
heart.  This  accident  happened  b  the  New  Forest 
wkiCk  his  fiitker  witii  sudi^  infatle  oppremon  of 
the  people  kad  diade^  nnd  in  wkfeh  Aey  botfi 

deUghted 
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delighted    extremely.      In  the  same    forest  the  OKAr« 
Conqueror's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,     ^^i* 
had,  several  years  before,  met  his  death  from  the    ^  ^^ 
horns  of  a  stag;  and  these  so  memorable  fates  to    iioa 
the  same  family,  and  in  the  same  place,  easily  in- 
clined men  to  think  this  a  judgment  from  Heaven ; 
the  people  consoling  themselves  under  their  suffer-^ 
ings  with  these  equivocal  marks  of  the  vengeance 
of  Providence  upon  their  oppressors. 

We  have  painted  this  prince  in  the  colours,  in 
which  he  is  drawn  by  all  the  writers^  who  lived  the 
nearest  to  bis  time.  Although  tb%  monkish  his- 
tonans,  afibcted  with  the  partiality  of  their  character, 
and  witfi  the  sense  of  recent  injuries,  expressed 
themselves  with  pas^on  concerning  him,  we  have 
no  other  guides  to  follow.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  bis 
lijffe  appears  to  vindicate  his  character;  and  it 
makes  strong  fer  his  disadvantage,  that  without 
«my  ^at  end  of  government  he  contracKcted  the 
prejudices  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  the  general 
cmd  common  foundation  of  honour;  and  thereby 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  that  body  oi  men,  who 
had  the  sole  custody  of  &me,  and  could  alone 
transmit  his  name  wkh  g^ory  or  disgrace  to 
posterity. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Reign  of  Henry  I. 

Henry,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  hunting  at  the  same  time,  and  in.  the  same 
forest,  in  which  his  brother  met  his  fate.     He  was 
not  long  before  he  came  to  a  resolution  of  seizmg 
on  the  vacant  crown,     The  order  <Jf  succession  had 
akeady  been  broicen ;  the  absence  of  Duke  Robert, 
and  the  concurrence  of  many  circumstances,  alto- 
gether resembling  those,  which  had  been  so  favour- 
able to  the  late  monarch,  incited  him  to  a  similar 
attempt     To  lose  no  time  at  a  juncture  when  the 
use  of  a  mon!ient  is  often  decisive,  he  went  directly 
to  Winchester,  where  the  regalia  and  the  treasures 
of  the  crown  were  deposited.     But  the  gpvernour, 
a  man  of  resolution,  and  firmly  attached  to  Robert, 
positively  refused  to  deliver  them.     Henry,  con- 
scious that  great  enterprises  are  not  to  be  conducted 
in  a  middle  course,  prepared  to  reduce  him  by 
force  of  arms.     During  this  contest,  the  news  of 
the  king's  death,  and  the  attempts  of  Henry,  drew 
great  numbers  of  the  nobility  to  Winchester,  and 
with  them  a  vast  concourse  of  the  inferiour  people. 
To  the  nobility  he  set  forth  his  title  to  the  cirown 
in  the  most  plausible  manner  if  could  bear ;  he 
alleged  that  he  was  bom   after   his  father  had 

acquired 
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acquired  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  therefore  chap. 
natural  heir  of  the  crown ;  but  that  his  brother  was,  ^^^ 
at  best,  only  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  dukedom. 
The  nobility  heard  the  claim  of  this  Prince ;  but 
they  were  more  generally  inclined  to  Robert,  whose 
birthright,  less  questionable  in  itself,  had  been  also 
confirmed  by  a  solemn  treaty.  But  whilst  they 
retired  to  consult,  Henry,  well  apprized  of  their 
dispositions,  and  who  therefore  was  little  inclined 
to  wait  the  result  of  their  debates,  threw  himself 
entirely  upon  the  populace.  To  them  he  said  little 
concerning  his  title,  as  he  knew  such  an  audience. 
is  litde  moved  with  a  discussion  oi  rights,  but 
much  with  the  spirit  and  manner,  in  which  they 
are  claimed ;  for  which  reason  he  began  by  drawing 
his  sword,  and  swearing,  with  a  bold  and  determined 
ahr,  to  persist  in  his  pretensions  to  his  last  breath. 
Then  turning  to  the  crowd,  and  remitting  of  hisi 
severity,  he  began'  to  sooth  them  with  the  promisei^ 
of  a  milder  government  than  they  had  experienced,, 
either  beneath  his  brother,  or  his  father:  the 
Church  should  enjoy  her  immunities ;  the  people 
their  liberties,  the  nobles  their  pleasures ;  the  forest 
laws  should  cease ;  the  distinction  of  Englishman 
and  Norman  be  heard  no  more.  Next  Ue  ex- 
patiated on  the  grievances  of  the  former  reigns^ 
and  promised  to  redress  them  all.  Lastly^  he 
spoke  of  his  brother  Robert,  whose  dissoluteness, 
whose,  inaqtivity,    whose    unsteady  temper,  nay, 

whose 
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%60K  whose  very  Tirtues^  threatened  nothing  fatit  rain  to 

^^^-     any  country,  which  he  should  gorem.     The  people 

A.  D»    i'6<^eived  this  popular  harangue,   deliTered  i^  a 

1 1 00.  prince,  whose  person  was  fiiW  of  grace  and  miyesty, 
with  shouts  of  jdy  and  rapture.  Immediately  tiiey 
rush  to  the  house  where  the  Council  is  held,  which 
they  surround,  and  with  clamour  and  menaces 
demand  Henry  for  their  king.  Tlie  nobility  were 
teiTified  by  the  sedition;  and  rememtiering  haw 
little  present  Robert  had  been  on  a  former  oocasJon 
to  his  own  interests,  or  to  those,  who  defended  ham, 
€hey  joined  their  voice  to  that  of  the  people,  and 
Henry  was  proclaimed  without  opposition.  The 
treasure,  which  he  seized,  he  divided  amongst  thoae, 
that  seemed  wavering  in  his  cause ;  and  that  be 
might  secure  his  new  and  disputed  right  by  ev^ 
method,  be  proceeded  without  delay  to  London,  to 
be  crowned,  and  to  sanctify  by  the  solemnity  of 
Ihe  unction  the  choice  of  tiie  people.  As  the 
ehurchmen  in  those  days  were  the  arbiters  of  every 
^ing;  and  as  no  chnrchman  possessed  more  credit 
than  Anselnl  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
been  persecuted  and  banidied  by  his  brother,  he 
fecalled  that  prelate,  and  by  every  mark  of  cenfi* 
dence  confirmed  him  in  his  mterests.  Two  other 
steps  betook,  equally  prudent  and  poKttck;  he 
confirmed  and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  City 

1101.  ^  London;  and  ^ve  to  the  whole  kingdom  a 
charter  of  Kberties,  which  was  the  first  of  the  iaody 

and 
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and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  successive  charters,  c  u  a  9i 
which  at  last  completed  the  freedom  of  the  subject. 
Iii  fine,  he  cemented  the  nf^ole  fabrick  of  his  power 
by  marrying  Maude  daughter  of  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scotland)  by  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling;  thus 
to  ensure  the  affection  of  the  English,  and,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  to  have  a  sure  succession  to  his 
children. 

The  Crusade  being  successfully  finished  by  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  Robert  returned  into  Europe. 
He  had  acquired  great  reputatioh  in  that  war,  in 
which  he  had  no  interest ;  his  real  and  valuable 
lights  he  prosecuted  with  languor.  Yet  such  was 
the  respect  pud  to  his  title,  and  such  the  attraction 
of  his  persoiud  accomplishments,  that  when  he  had 
at  last  taken  possession  of  his  Nonnan  territorieSt 
and  entered  England  with  an  army  to  assert  bk 
birthright,  be  found  most  of  the  Norman  barons^ 
and  many  of  the  English,  in  readiness  to  join  him^ 
But  the  diligence  of  Anselm,  who  employed  all  hin 
<^edk  to  keep  the  people  firm  to  the  oath  they  had 
taken,  prevented  him  from  profiting  of  the  general 
indinatioa  in  bis  favour.  His  friends  b^an  to  fiidl 
off  by  degrees,  so  that  he  was  induced,  as  well  by 
th^  akuation  oS  bis  affidra,  as  the  flexibility  of  iis 
temper,  to  submit  to  a  treaty  on  the  (dan  of  thtt  hd 
had  formerly  entered  into  with  bis  brother  Rnfiia. 

This  treal^jr  bMig  made,  Robert  retunied  to  hie 
diskedomy  and  fpffre  liiiiiself  over  to  Us  natural  ii> 

dolence 
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BOOK  dolehce  and  dissipation.  Uncured  by  his  misfor** 
J^^  tunes  of  a  Joose  generosity,  that  flowed  indiscrimi- 
nately on  all,  he  mortgaged  every  branch  of  his 
revenue,  and  almost  his  whole  domain.  His  ba» 
rons,  despising  his  indigence,  and  secure  in  the 
benignity  of  his  temper,  began  to  assume  the  un* 
happy  privilege  of  sovereigns.  They  made  war  on 
each  other  at  pleasure,  and,  pursuing  their  hostilities 
with  the  most  scandalous  license,  they  reduced  that 
fine  country  to  a  deplorable  condition.  In  vain  did 
the  people^  ruined  ^by  the  tyranny  and  divisions  of 
the  great,  apply  to  Robert  for  protection ;  neither 
from  his  circumstances,  nor  his  character,  was  he 
*  ^  able  to  afford  them  any  effectual  relief :  whilst 
Henry,  who  by  his  bribes  and  artifices  kept  alive  the 
disorder,  of  which  he  complained  and  profited, 
formed  a  party  in  Normandy  to  call  him  over,  and 
to  put  the  dukedom  under  his  protection.  Accord- 
ingly he  prepared  a  considerable  force  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  taxed  his  own  subjects  arbitrarily, 
and  without  mercy,  for  the  relief  he  pretended  to 
afford  those  of  his  brother.  His  preparations 
roused  Robert  from  his  indolence,  and  united  like- 
wise the  greater  part  of  his  barons  to  his  cause, 
unwilling  to  change  a  master,  whose  only  fault  was 
his  indulgence  of  them,  for  the  severe  vigilance  of 
Henry.  The  King  of  France  espoused  the  saiDe 
side;  and  even  in  England  some  emotions  were 
excited  in  favour  of  the  duke  by  mdignation  for 

the 
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•the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  those  he  was  going  c.h  a  p. 
.to  suffer.     Henry  was  alarmed,   but  did  not  re- 
nounce his  design.'  He  was  to  the  last  degree  jealous 
of  {lis  prerogative ;    but  knowing  what  immense 
resources  icings  may  have  in  popularity,  he  called 
on  this  occasion  a  great  council  of  his  barons  and 
^prelates  ;  and  there,  by  his  arts  and  liis  eloquence, 
in  both  which  he  was  powerful,  he  persuaded  the 
assembly  to  a  hearty  declaration  in  his  favour,  and 
to  a  large  sujpply.    Thus  secured  at  home,  he  lost 
no  time  to  pass  over  to  the  Continent,  and  to  bring, 
the  Norman  army  to  a  speedy  engagement ;  they 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Tenchebray,  where  the   1106. 
bravery  and  military  genius  of  Bx)bert,  never  more 
conspicuous  than  on  that  day,  were  bom  down  by 
the  superioiir  fortune  and  numbers  of  his  ambitious 
brother.     He  was  ma()e  prisoner;   and  notwith- 
standmg  all  the  tender  pleas  of  tlieir  common  blood, 
in  spite  of  his  virtues,  and  even  of  his  misfortunes, 
which  pleaded   so  strongly  for  mercy,  the  rigid 
conqueror  held  him  in  various  prisons  until  his 
death,  which  did  not  happen  until  after  a  rigorous 
confinement  of  eighteen,  some  say  twenty-seven, 
years*    This  was  the  end  of  a  prince  bom  with  a 
thousand  excellent  qualities,  which  served  no  other 
purpose  than  to  confirm,  from  the  example  of  his 
misfortunes,  that  a  facility  of  disposition,  and  a 
weak  beneficence,  are  the  greatest  vices,  that  can 
VOL.  X.  F  F  ^ntef 
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fcobt  enter  Mtb  the  ^dmposition  of  a  moMith,  ^xttBy 
^}]}'     tmnbm  to  himself  wnd  to  his  subjects. 

^   j5        Th^  success  of  this  bal^fe  put  H6iii^  in  |K«dedfiAO^ 

«io^.  <9f  Nortnandy,  %hich  he  h^ld  «v«r«lter  with  very 
li^le  disturbatice.  H«  fortified  his  new  acquisilioti 
by  demolishing  the  <;estles  of  those  t^Htmlent  ba- 
rons, Who  had  tnasted,  a«4  afterwatds  ^nsjlawd,  their 
toluntry  by  theit  dissensioiis.  Order  and  justice 
took  place,  ^!mti!  ^^thJttg  was  wdaoed  to^obedi- 
entfe ;  then  a  Severe  and  tegulat  oppression  fetic- 

1108.  '<^^ed  the  foraier  disorderly  tyranny.  InSn^and 
things  took  ttre  sawe  conrste.  'Ke  iing  ho  longer 
doubted  his  fortune,  and  thferefere  no  longer  tb- 
Bpected  his  protoises  ^r  his  charter.  The  forests, 
the  -saVage  passion  of  the  NoMWH  prinoeB,  fer 
which  botii  thfe  pf  in<^  and  pe^ople  paid  so  dearty, 
were  Mfaintained,  increased,  and  guarded  with'laws 
more  rigopons  theai  before.  Taites  were  iai^Iy 
and  arbkrarfly  assessed.  Bttt  >all  this  tyr»ny  did 
not  weaken,  thou^  it  vexed,  the  nriSon,  because 
the  great  men  wei^  kept  in  proper  sebjetlioB,  and 
justice  was  steadily  ad««nistered. 

The  pditicte  of  fShis  remarkable  reign  consisted 
of  three  %rcmob6S  >-^o  tedr^ss  lAtt  ^grass  ^Sbme&j 
which  prevaaed  in  thfe  civfl  ge^v€W«ie!it  *j*  Ae 
•rev^ue ;  to  hiKnbte  ^e  gi*eat  b&rowis,  *awd  Isecp 
the  a^Hring  spirit  of  ftie  dtergy  wJfliin  pwper 
bounds.    The  introductiort  trf  a  new  law  wWi  a 

new- 
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jE)dward^  iveitilbMer  4^  fcbe9i  'iier^  f^  «Ke«it^i<9r  >A9¥- 
fmq[)erly  i)l>eyed.  The  ifka^  therefore,  wkk  tb» 
%§mtm€e  of  lus  JAViticiariesi  coonpilsd  ft^iew  t^ody 
of  lawsj  in  ^rder  (o  &id  ^  tm>p§r  b^tpv^een  hot^ 
'^tte^^oin  had  bee^  i«iserliUyjd^b^s9(ij  b|b(  it  wft» 
^^^red  by  tbe  kiv^  s  vi^laoce,  and  f^^mcved  by 
^wiabm^Q)^,  crael,  but  i^rriiying  ib  tiheir  e^w^^pl^r 
TAiierte  ww  a  eaivageneeft  iWi  «il  the  jiKycflftt  proceei^ 
k^  .gf  those  days,  4ibat  gave  evm  justice  itself  ti^ 
ii0ffkp\&iion  of  tjfxwmj;  ior  wbilftt  ifi  number  ni 
mm  ¥fm^  m^u  io  fdl  j^rts  <^  the  iswitfd^^  sqbjp 
amtnU^  a^me  Ynthoul  baiid^i  fPtbers  -^Hth  their 
f^et  out  el^  mM  ia  ysO^w  w^y^  crueUymafigl^, 
>the  View  of  a  peiyielkual  :pAHwhiMo|;  i>lotted  ent  tb^ 
.mswHy  of  ^  trwaient  cvvm,  wd  Gui^vQrQpietit 
was  'the  mom  <>dMas^  n^hkh  wt.of  let  prual  an^ 
jxastakea  fverpy,  t^  qAr<rid.puQi^iag  ^ith  ^ea^, 
devised  toniMMte  fiir  ipo^b  X^riWe  I^Imp  4«fttfi 
itself,  ,       ,  , . 

6Ht  aetibiag  catted  hf  t^§»  #nwe  :tM:)  ttl^ 
^ysordjE^  ia  the  J^iQg'&  ow»  hombpld.  Xt  was  eoi^- 
«iderai  as  an  incident  anae^ed  10  .their  teoane,  4bat 
the  sacciige  nMsalsoif  ithe  Q^owni  and  00  of  all  the 
wbcvdiaate  'bf^oo^  sboidd  vwme  thw  lord  m^ 
all  bisjtollfawws,  and  tsupply  them  inlhfirj^««gyies4^s 
md  jwm^y^  wl^^  cowtom  fiontinaed  Uxr  aona 

F  F  2  ages 
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BOOK  ages  after  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Coshering: 
III*  But  this  indefinite  and  ill-contrived  charge  on  the 
^^  1^^  tenant  was  easily  perverted  to  an  instrument,  c^ 
1Iq8.  much  oppression  by  the  disorders  of  a  rude  and 
licentious  court;  insomuch  tliat  the  tenants^  in  fear 
for  their  substance,  for  tiie  honour  of  their  women, 
and  t>ften  for  their  lives,  deserted  their  habitations, 
and  fled  into  the  woods  on  the  king  s  approach. 
No  circumstance  could  be  more  dishonourable  to 
a  prince ;  but  happily,  like  many  other  great  abuses, 
it  gave  rise  to  a  great  reform,  which  went  much 
fiirtl^erthan  its  immediate  purposes.  This  disorder, 
which  the  punishment  of  ofienders  could  only  pal* 
liate,  was  entirely  taken  away  by  commuting  per- 
sonal service  for  a  rent  in  money ;  which  regulation, 
passing  from  the  king  to  all  the  inferiour  lords,  in 
a  short  time  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  state  of 
the  nation.  To  humble  the  great  men,  more  ai^- 
bitraiy  methods  were  used.  The  adherence  to  the 
title  of  Robert  was  a  cause,  or  a  pretence,  of  de* 
pricing  many  of  their  vast  possessions,  which  were 
split  or  parcelled  out  amongst  the  king's  creatures, 
witb  great  injustice  to  particulars^  but  in  the  conse* 
queoces  with  general  and  lasting  benefit  The 
king  held  his  courts  according  to  the  custom  at 
Chfistmas  and  Easter,  but  he  seldom  kept  both 
£fistivak  in  the  same  place*  He  made  continual 
progresses  into  all  parts  of  hb  kingdom,  and 
hrdu^t  the  royal  authority  aad  person  home' to  ^ 
-    '  doors 
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doors  of  his  haughty  barons,  which  kept  them  in  chap. 
striq^  obedience  during  his  long  and  severe  reign.         ^v. 
His  contests  with  the  Church,  concerning  the    ^   ^ 
right  of  investiture,  were  more  obstinate  and  .more    |io8* 
dangerous.     As  this  is  an  affair,  that  troubled  aU 
Europe  as  well  as  England,  and  holds  deservedly 
a  principal  place  in  the  story  of  those  times,  it  will 
not  be  impertinent  to  trace  it  up  to  its  original    In  . 
the  early  times  of  Christianity,  when  Religion  was 
only  drawn  from  its  obscurity  to  be  persecuted; 
when  a  bishop  was  only  a  candidate  for  martyrdom ; 
neither  the  preferment,  nor  the  right  of  bestowing 
it,  were  sought  with  great  ambition.    Bishops  were 
then  elected,  and  often  against  their  desire,  by  their 
clergy  and  the  people ;  the  subordinate  ecclespsti- 
eal  districts  were  provided  for  in  the  same  maimer. 
After  the  Roman  Empire  became  Christian^  thia 
usage,  so  generally  established,  still  maintained  its 
ground.    ,  However,   in  the  principal  cities,   the 
emperour  frequently  exercised  the  privilege  of  giving 
a  sanction,  to  the  choice,  and  sometimes  of  ap» 
pointing  tiie  bishop;  though,  for  the  most  part, 
the  popular  election  still  prevailed.     But  when  the 
barbarians,   after  destroying  the  empire,   had  at 
length  submitted  their  necks  to  the  Gospel,  their 
Idngs  and  great  men,  full  of  zeal  and  gratitude  to 
their  instructors,  endowed  the  Church  with  large 
tmritories  and  great  [nriviieges.     In  this  ca^e  it  was  . 
but  natural  tiiat  they  should  be  the  patrons  of  those 
y  F  3  dignities, 
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BOCMC  dignMa^,  tfii  ncmiiiiaUf  to  that  power,  which  arasa' 
^^j^  ^  frorti  1*ieir  o^ti  fwer  bowi^.     Heme  the  bishop^ 
^^  J,    fkks  in  the  greatest  jpirt   of   Europe  became  in 
ffi^'.  ^ftk!cty  trhatever  some  few  might  h^i^ve  been  in  tfn 
p4$eLf&t\c^y  Merely  donative.    And  as  the  bnhopiiek^ 
It^^medi^'nliatiy  snigtiii^fes,  Mheti  the  feudal  m^ 
ihbii^hnMiM  Vftt^  eofifpteted,  they  pttftook  aS  th« 
feiidi^lf  hutiire,  e^  ftf  afr  they  ivere  subjefrts  eapaUd 
«f  it ;  bobKfgli  atifd  ftfalljf  were  reqoired  otx  th^  part 
bi  ti>b  fi(ptrita»t  va^sk) ;  the  king  on  hii^  pan  g^te 
fh^  bi^op  th^  itfreymnMf  ((k  Kirery  and  derizin;  of 
hli^  t&nfpGlralkieSy  by  th^  delivery  of  a  ring  and  sta£ 
Thid'  ii9ts^^\ie  e¥igtn^  ikianner  of  grantifig  §mdA 
f/tbfkn)fi'WA'sMf^i^^  like  it  id  BtiA  ^ta«t»ed  isi 
odr-fyftsfe^-ebtf^f^.    R>p«  Adrian  confirifteA  this  ^- 
Vilegfe  tib  CMr)Mia^«  by  aA  eaprem  griivt    Tbd. 
gtei^  of  tlMt^  fhne,  i«^ni^mrf%  bik  inqittittve,  werB 
tji^j'tekdy  a«  findkig  typed  and  mysteries  'm  every 
^mt>»3^  *  tlt^  •6emtrMd  the  staff  into^an  etabten 
AT  tliepii^(Di%Iear6,  Mrd  tberifirgiiMoatype  oftii^ 
bifthop^  aM^^orieal  titttrriage  to  iA  ^httreh^  md 
ihMfore  dtipposed  thtoi  detligtitld  a*  embletM  of  A 
jbfisditf t76n  nrerely  spiritu^L   Tkie  papal  p^mmiAMn^ 
ibcrtased  Svitb  the  genera)  ^noriitieft  and  Mpei^ 
m^m ;  kad  th6  better  t^  9apport  these  preiimikiM^ 
ft  w^  Mcfeeiflry  at  ante  to  eitalt  tto  ctefgy  eif^ 
tremely,  and,  by  tn^aknig  off  liU  tieiK  bttW^^ek^  tiMifr 
tod  their  natural  soverdgns^  16  uttatb  fheffi  trhoBy 
to  the  Roman  dee.    In  pii^U&Kift)^  tf  flik  pm^jeM^ 
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Ibe  Pope  fi^$t  ^iQtly  forlm^Q  tt^  dergy  to  i^eceiv^  Qtf AV. 
UvestitiMre^  firom  laym^i^  or  to  da  them  tnynagQ. 
A  couQcU  held  at  R^Wie  l»^)y  ccni^ewaed  thw 
practice ;  mxi  tha  ^Qnde«»m4ioB  wsm  th^  lefa  qih 
popa}ar>  beeuise  the  inv^i^tituiF^  gare  rise  to  fir^ 
queiH  afi4  iltigrw^  abuaf^s,.  «}pQ<^wi%  \n  £oglax4i 
wh^Q  the  seea  ^v4i[^  oathis  pi^^oce  with  ffiuc;h 
scandal  Iqng  held  in  the  I^Qga  ba|)d»;  %n4  n^Wr 
wards  a»  scandakHisly  Md  pubUckly  fold  ^  thf 
h^est  hiddi^.  So  it  hid  been  in^  th?r  iMt  ^fi^h 
and  8Q  it  wntinned  in  thia. 

Heniy,  ti^u^  rigo^of^  Qttaeked,  wHh  gr«* 
resolution  .mmtaiQed  the  rights  ^  hi^  crown  wkb 
r^^rd  to  ioYestitmres,.  wl^bt  |>e  saw  the  einperou^ 
who  daioie^i^  a  r^t  of  inve3ting  the  Pope  biip^ftf^ 
subdued  by  the  tbundec  <kf  th?  Ya^^an.  .•  Hj»  phiaf 
opposition  was  within  hi^  own  IfrngA^m-  Am^lm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbufy>  a  mpn  pf  unblamable 
]ik  and  of  learning  for  bia  time^  but  Ukidly  iM^taishe^ 
to  tb^  rights  of  the  Chiijjch^  real  or  si^posfd^  rt- 
6iscm1  to  cteseoate  those^  y^  f  eowned  inve^tilMns 
ixom  the  iosig.  The  pairties  appeal^'  to  Ito«ie; 
Romoi  unwiUuQ^  ^iher  to  i^ede  firow  hw  peetm- 
aiens^  or  to  proiroke  a  powerfiA  monai^ob^  gi¥M  a 
dubious  answer.:  Meanwlvte  the  C9iitest  ;gfQW 
hftUsr ;  Anselm  is  obli^  tQ  <i«it  tt^e  kvig^^^  h«t 
iasiiUlioffwibie.  At  bst  the  king,  wbpironithe 
delioste  situation  of  his  affeitrs  iift  the  h«|Hvmg  o^ 
hie  mjitaJiwi  batti  oUieNl  t»  temponae  fbr  a  loag' 

r  F  4  tioie. 
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BOOK  time,  by  his  usual  prudent  mixture  of  management 
HIl^  with  force  obliged  the  Pope  to  a  temperament, 
which  seemed  extremely  judicious.  The  long  re- 
ceived homage  and  fealty  from  his  vassal ;  the  in- 
vestiture, as*it  was  generally  undersfpod  to  relate 
to  spiritual  jurisdictioni  was  ^ven  up,  and  on  this 
equal  bottom  peace  was  established.  The  secret 
of  the  Pope's  moderation^ was  this:  he  was  at 
that.juncture  close  pressed  by  the  empetour,  and  it 
might  be  highly  dangerous  to  contend  with  two 
such  enemies  at  once;  and  he  was  much  more 
ready  to  yield  to  Heniy,  who  had  no  reciprocal 
demands  on  him,  than  to  the  emperour,  who  had 
many  and  just  ones,  and  to  whom  he  could  not 
yield  any  one  pomt  without  giving  up  an  infinite 
number  of  others  very  material  and  interesting. 

As  the  king  extricated  himself  happily  from  so 
great  an  affair,  so  all  the  other  difficulties  of  his 
reign  only  exercised,  without  endangering,  him. 
The  efforts  of  France  in  favour  of  the  son  of 
Robert  were  late,  desultory,  and  therefore  unsuc- 
cessful. That  youth,  endued  with  equal  virtue  and 
more  prudence  than  his  father,  after  exerting  many 
useless  acts  of  unfortunate  bravery,  fell  in  battle, 
and  freed  Henry  from  all  disturbance  on  the  side 
of  France.  The  incursions  of  tiie  Welsh  in  this 
reign  only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  confining 
that  people  within  narrower^unds.  At  home  he 
was  well  obeyed  by  his  subjects^  abroad  be  digoified 
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his  family  by  splendid  alliances.     His  daughter  chap. 
Matilda  he  married  to  the  emperour;  but  his  pri-     iv. 
vate  fortunes  did  not  flow  with  so  even  a  course  as 
his  publick  afiairs.     His  only  son  William,  with  a 
natural  daughter,  and  many  of  the  flower  of  the 
young  nobility,  perished  at  sea  between  Normandy 
and  England.     From  that  fatal  accident  the  king 
was  never  seen  to  smile.     He  sought  in  vain  from 
a  second  marriage  to  provide  a  male  successor; 
but  when  he  saw  all  prospect  of  this  at  an  end,  he 
called  a  great  council  of  his  barons  and  prelates.    1127. 
His  daughter  Matilda,  after  the  decease  of  the 
emperour,  he  h^d  given  in  marriage  to  Geofirey 
Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou.     As  she   was  his 
only  remaining  issue,  *he  caused  her  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  his  successor  by  the  great  council ;  he 
enforced  this  acknowledgment  by  solemn  oaths  of 
fealty;  a  sanction,  which  he  weakened,  rather  than    ' 
confirmed,  by  frequent  repetition ;  vainly  imagining  ^ 
that  on  his  .death  any  tics  would  bind  to  the  re- 
spect of  a  succession,  so  little  respected  by  himself, 
and  by  the  violation  of  which  he  had  procured  his 
crown.     Having  taken  these  measures  in  fkvour  of 
his  daughter,  he  died  in  Normandy,  but  in  a  good 
old  age,  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  a  prosperous 
reign. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Reign  qf  Stephen. 

A.  D.  Although  the  authority  of  U^  Crown  had 
1  ^35'  beea  exercised  \rith  very  little  restraint  during  the 
three  preceding  reigns,  the  succession  to  it,  or  even 
the  principles  of  the  successiooi  were  but  ill  ascer* 
taioed ;  so  that  a  doubt  mi^t  justly  have  ansan, 
whether  the  Crown  was  not  in  a  great  measore 
elective.  This  uncertsunty  exposed  the  nation,  at 
the  death  of  every  king,  to  all  the  calam^ee  of  a 
civil  war ;  but  it  was  a  circumstance  finvourable  to 
the  desigqfir  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  BuUoigQey  who  was 
Mfi  of  Stephen  Earl  of  Blois  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  late  king  had  mised  him  to  gf^etfc 
employments^  and  enriched  him  by  the  grant  of 
geveral  lordshipe.  His  brother  had  been  made 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  by  add^g  to  it  the 
place  of  his  chief  j«isticiaTy,  the  king  gave  him  im 
opportunity  of  becoraiag  om  of  the  riciiest  aulgects 
in  Europe,  and  of  extending  an  unlimited  influaaoe 
over  the  clergy  and  the  peojde.  Henry  trusted,  by 
the  promotion  of  two  persons  so  near  him  in  blood, 
and  so  bound  by  benefits,  that  he  had  formed  an 

impenetrable 
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iiiipenekrable  fence  aboot  the  sutc^l^n;  but  he  CHAPt 
only  iospired  into  St^^bfaen  the  desi^^  of  fteunng  on 
the  cnnfn  by  briugitig  faiin  so  near  it  The  oppor- 
tunity was  faTourable.  The  king  died  abroad. 
Matttda  was  abseoifc  with  her  husband;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  bis  umreKsal  credit,  db^ 
paged  the  churchmen  ta  elett  his  brother  with  the 
coiicumsnce  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobiUty; 
who  forgot  their  oaths,  and  vainly  hoped,  that  a  bad 
titk  woald  necessarily  produce  a  good  government. 
Stdipiion  in  the  flower  of  yoathy  bold,  actiye  and 
couiageous,  foil  of  generosfly  and  a  noUe  afiabitity) 
tfaat  seemed  to  reproach  the  state  and  avarice  of 
the  preceding  kings,  was  not  wanting  to  his  fortunei 
He  seized  immediately  the  immense  treasurea  of 
Heni^^  and  b^  distributing  them  with  a  judicious 
prointaik  removed  all  doubts  concerning  his  titte 
to  tbeitt;  He  did  not  spare  even  the  royal  de^ 
mesne^*  boH  tiecured  himself  4  vast  mmtber  of  ad^ 
h^rents' by  ifm))ving  their  guilt  and  kitafest  inbk 
own.  Heraised  a<»)nsideraMearaiyof  Flemings) 
in  ordir  t»  stmngthen  hitns^  against  atodiev  tam 
of  thai  aaaio  instaMliiy,  wMeh  had  toised  him  «6  ' 
the  thfbn^;  tttd^  hi  hnitatlon  of  the  iAi»isiires  of 
the  lattii  king,  h^  l:!C^nchid^  aU  by  giving  a  cbartet 
&(  lib«irti69  ad  ample  as  the  people  at  that  time 
umpired  ley.  This  chanei'  ^ontaiMd  a  remmciatiofi 
of  1h^  foMst^  mecie  by  hid  predecessor;  a  grant  tA 
tb«»  Mdtoiiaddcka  of  ^  jutisdicti^  over  their  own 
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vassals ;  and  to  the  people  in  general  an  immmiity 
from  unjust  tallages  and  exactions.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  nobility 
on  this  occasion  was  conditional ;  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served  so  long  as  the  king^  observed  the  terms  of 
his  charter;  a  condition,  which  added  no  real  se- 
curity to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  but  which  proved 
a  fruitful  source  of  dissension,  tumult,  and  civil 
violence. 

The  measures,  which  the  king  hitherto  pursued, 
were  dictated  by  sound  policy;  but  he  took  another 
step  to  secure  his  throne,  which  in  fact  took  away 
all  its  security,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  the 
country  to  extreme  misery,  and  to  the  brink  of  utter 
ruin. 

At  the  conquest  there  were  very  few  fortifica* 
tions  in  the  kingdom;  William  found  it  neceaaary 
for  his  security  ta  erect  severisd ;  during  the  stnig« 
gles  of  the  English,  the  Norman  nobility  were  per- 
mitted (as  in  re9Son  it  could  not  be  refused)  to 
fortify  their  own  houses.  It  was  however  still  un« 
derstood,  that  no  new  fortress  ooukl  b^  erected 
without  the  king's  special  license.  These  private 
castles  began  very  early  to  embarrass  the  gbvern- 
ment;  the  royal  castles  were  scarcely  less  trouble^ 
some;  for  as  every  thmg  was  then  in  tenure  the 
govemour  held  his  place  by  the  tenure  of  Castle* 
guard ;  and  thus  instead  of  a  simple  officer,  sub* 
ject  to  his  pleaisurei  the  long  had  to  deal  with  a 
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feudal  tenant,  secure  against  him  by  law,  if  he  per*  chaf. 
formed  his  services,  and  by  force,  if  he  ivas  un- 
willing to  perform  them.     Every  resolution  of  go- 
vernment required  a  sort  of  civil  war  to  put  it  in    1 138. 
execution.     The  two  last  kings  had  taken  and  de- 
molished several  of  these  castles ;  but,  when  they 
found  the  reduction  of  any  of  tliem  difficult,  their 
custom  frequently  was  to  erect  another  close  by  it^ 
tower  against  tower,   ditch  against  ditch;    these 
were  called  Malvoisins,  from  their  purpose  and  si- 
tuation.   Thus  instead  of  removing,  they  in  fact 
dopbled,  the  mischief.    Stephen  perceiving  the  pas- 
sion of  the  barons  for  these  castles,  among  other 
popular  acts  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  gave  a 
general  license  for  erecting^them.    Then  was  seen 
to  arise  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  in  every 
petty  seigniory,    an   inconceivable    multitude   of 
strong  holds,  the  seats  of  violence,  and  the  recep- 
tacles of  murderers,  felons,  debasers  of  the  coin, 
and  all  manner  of  desperate  and  abandoned  vil- 
lains.   Eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  castles 
were  builf  in  this  single  reign.    The  barons,  having 
thus  shut  out  the  law,  made  continual  inroads  upon 
each  other,  and  spread  war,  rapine,  burning  and  - 
desolation,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.    They 
infested  the  high  roads,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  trade 
by  plundering  the  merchants  and  travellers.   Those, 
who  dwelt  in  the  open  country,  they  forced  into 
their  castles,  and  after  pillaging  them  of  all  thei^ 
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BOOK  visible  sdbstwce,  these  tyrrats  b^d  .|he»  iq duiH 
III-  geons,  and  tortured  them  mtb  a  tboMlifrivt  cmel  lo^ 
veotions  to^  extort  a  discovery  oi  their  hiddeo 
waaith.  The  lamentable  repre»e»tatio&  giv&x  by 
hiatory  of  tboie  barbarous  tiiuea  juetiiies  the  pic^- 
tures  in  the  <M  romaocee  of  the  caatitt  of  giaato 
and  ma^kkna.  A  g^eat  part  of  Europe  whs  in 
the  aaBie  deplorable  coodjciaa.  It  vvaa  thw  that 
90Bie  gaUoflgt  spirits,  striKrk  with^  a  geoeroua  iodig- 
oatioB  at  the  tyraiuay  of  these  jxuscreants,  blessed 
aoleniidy  by  the  Bishop^  and  foUonned  by  the  praises 
aAd  vows  of  the  people,  aallied  forth  to  vindicate 
tj^  <:haatity  of  woHien^  and  to  radross  the  wrooga 
gf  tfav^llara  and  peaceabla  iMipu  Th^  «iv«i)ltuww 
buoiour,  inspired  by  the  Crusade^  hei^4ened  iwd 
eKtei^ded  this  ^fkit;  and  thus  tji^  idea  i^f  Jk^ight^^ 
efTtMStiy  was  foraood. 

Stepheti  ielt.p^sooaliy  these  .iocaoveBienGes^-  b«M; 
becAuse  the  evil  was  too  6tii4)bora  to  be  i^eebo^ 
at  once,  he  resoked  to  proceed  .gradiiid]^,  Md  to 
b^in  wkh  thecasdes  of  the  bishops;  as  tbey'Wk- 
dently  held  ibetn,  not  only  agaj«;ist  the  iater^ats  ^f 
the  croafi^,  but  against  the  cwMias  pf  the  <chuiie)»f 
FfTom  the  Bobies  be  expected  9Q  opposij^  to  this 
design  ;  ilhey  beheld  n^th  envy  the  pride  of  tisieaa 
acdesiaatical  fort^eas^s,  whoae  batttemonts  ^eaaed 
to  AQSult  the  poverty  •of  the  layrbaroiuu  Tihis  dis- 
fMMtion,  and  a  )vant  of  ^ananmuty  omo^  tbe 
tfeirgy  thismsdv^s^  ^tnahled  .Sb^boa  tp  MOOi^ei  » 
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ins  attempt  agabst  the  ^bop  of  Salisbury,  one  of  c  h  a  p. 
tlie  firsts  whom  he  attacked,  ami  whose  castles,  ^* 
from  their  strength  aiid  situation,  were  of  the  .  * 
^atesi  importanoe.  But  the  affairs  of  this  prince  1138. 
wete  ao  circumstanced  that  be  coold  pursue  no 
council,  that  was  not  dangerous ;  \m  breach  witib 
^e  dergy  let  in  the  party  of  his  rival  Matilda. 
This  party  was  supported  by  Robert  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, natural  son  to  the  late  king;  a  nmn  power- 
iul  by  fais  vast  possessions^  but  more  fisrinidable 
through  liis  popularity,  and  the  coora^  and  abili- 
ties, by  wliich  he  fa^  acquired  ft  Several  other 
circumstances  weakaied  thecause  of  Stephen ;  the 
charter,*  and  tbe-other  favourat>le  acts,  4he  scaffi^id- 
ttig  of  his  ambition,  (when  he  a&w  the  stroctere 
raised,  he  threw  down  ^nd  contenmed.  In  ond^ 
-to  maintain  his  troops,  as  well  as  to  attach  men 
to  his  cause,  where  no  principle  innmd  them,  raat 
and  comtinaal  largesees  becanye  necessary^  all  Ms 
legal  revenue  bad  been  dissipated;  and  he  w» 
^thevclfore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  methods 
of  raising  money  as  were  evidendy  iHegal.  Thete 
cwLUses  €very  day  gave  some  acceasion  <yf  Btrenglh 
«o  Ihe  party  against  iiim ;  the  friends  of  Matilda 
were  «fnoo«traged  to  appear  in  arms;  a  cml  wtt 
€ii0Bed,  long  and  (bloody,  prosecuted  as  diBace  ter 
a  }}(mA  rage  direAed  by  mutual  actb  <^  cruelty  mnd 
troachery,  by  frequent  suipnsais  and  «0BB«ils  4f 
easttes,  and  %y  atmmber  of  battles  md  vkimMhas^ 

fought 
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BOOK  f^ygjj^  jQ  j^0  determinate  end;  and  in  ^Ucb 
L  -^n  _j  nothing  of  the  niilitary  art  appeared,  but  the  de- 
-^^  ^'  struction,  which  it  caused.  Various  on  this  occa- 
^'39-  sion  wei:e  the  reverses  of  fortune;  while  Stephen, 
though  embarrassed  by  the  weai^ness  of  his  tide, 
by  tlie  scantiness  of  his  finances;  and  all  the  dis- 
orders, which  arose  from  both,  supported  his  totter- 
ing throne  with  wonderful  activity  and  courage: 
but  being  at  length  defeated  ai^d  made  prisoner 
under  the  walls^  of  Lincoln,  the  clergy  openly  de- 
clare for  Matilda.  The  city  of  London,  though 
unwillmgly,  follows  the  example  of  the  clei^;  the 
defection  from  Stephen  was  growing  universal* 
But  Matilda,  puffed  up  with  a  greatness,  which  as 
yet  had  no  solid  foundation,  and  stood  merely  in 
personal  favour,  shook  it  in  the  mmds  of  all  men 
by  assuming,  together  with  the  insolence  of  ton- 
quest,  the  haughty  rigour  of  an  established  domi- 
nion. Her  title  appeared  but  too  good  in  the  re- 
semblance she  bore  to  the  pride  of  the  former 
kings.  This  made  the  first  ill  success  in  her  afiairs 
fatal.  Her  great  support,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
was  in  his  turn  made  prisoner ;  in  exchange  for  his 
liberty  that  of  Stephen  was  procured,  who  renewed 
the  war  with  his  usual  vigour.  As  he  apprehended 
an  attempt  from  Scotland  in  favour  of  Matilda, 
descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  that  nation; 
to  balance  this  weight,  he  persuaded  the  King  of 
Prance  to  declare  m  his  favour,  alarmed  as  he  was 
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by  the  progress  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  and  chap. 
Geoflrey,  Count  of  Anjou.  This  prince,  no  more  .^^.^^ 
than  sixteen  years  0/  age,  after  recdving  knight-  a.  0. 
hood  from  David  Kmg  of  Scotland,  began  to  I141. 
display  a  courage  and  capacity  destined  to  the 
greatest  things.  Of  a  complexion,  which  strongly 
inclined  to  pleasure,  he  listened  to  nothing  but 
ambition ;  at  an  age,  which  is  usually  given  up  to 
passion,  he  submitted  delicacy  to  politicks;  and 
even  in  his  marriage  only  rttnembered  the  interests 
of  a  sovereign;  for,  without  examining  too  scru- 
pulously into  her  character,  he  married  Eleanor, 
the  heiress  of  Guienne,  though  divorced  from 
her  husband  for  her  supposed  gallantries  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  made  use  of  the  accession  of 
power,  which  he  acquired  by  this  match,  to  assert 
his  birthright  to  Normandy,  This  he  did  with 
great  success,  because  he  was  favoured  by  the  ge- 
neral inclination  of  the  people  for  the  blood  of  their 
ancient  lords.  Flushed  with  this  prosperous  begin- 
ning, he  aspired  to  greater  things ;  he  obliged  the 
King  of  France  to  submit  to  a  truce ;  and  then  he 
turned  his  arms  to  support  the  rights  of  his  family 
in  England,  from  whence  Matilda  retired,  unequal 
to  the  troublesome  part  she  had  long  acted.  Worn 
oat  with  age,  and  the  dashing  of  furious  factions,  ^ 
she  shut  herself  up  in  a  monastery,  and  left  to  her 
ion  the  succession  of  a  civil  war.  Stephen  was 
now  pressed  with  renewed  vigour.  Henry  had 
V  0  L.  X.  9  ^  *  rathf r 
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BOO K  rs^ther  the  advantage  in  the  field ;  St^hen  bad  the 
Ki-  possession  of  the  government  Their  fortunes  ap» 
pearing  nearly  balanced^  and  the  fuel  of  dissepsioQ 
being  consumed  by  a  continual  .and  bloody  war  of 
thirteen  years,  an  accommodation  weifi  proposed, 
and  accepted.  Henry  found  it  dangerous  to  refuse 
his  consent,  as  the  bishops  and  barons,  even  of  hi» 
own  party,  dreaded  the  consequences^  if  a  prince, 
in  the  prime  of  an  ambitious  youth,  should  esta- 
blish an  hereditary  title  by  the  force  of  foreign 
1 1^2^  arms.  This  treaty,  signed  at  WallingfcMfd,  left  the 
possession  of  the  crown  fcMT  his  life  to. Stephen,  but 
secured  the  succession  to  Henry,  whom  that  prince 
adopted.  The  castles  erected  in  this  reign  were 
to  be  demolished;  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the 
royal  demesne  to  be  resumed.  To  the  son  of 
Stephen  all  hi^  private  possessions  weare  secured. 

Thus  ended  this  tedious  and  ruiiXMis  civil  war. 
Stephen  survived  it  near  two  years ;  and  now  find- 
ing himself  more  secure  as  the  lawful  tenaoit,  Uian 
he  had  been  as  the  usurping  prcfxietor,  of  the 
crown,  he  no  longer  governed  on  the  maxims  of 
necessity.  He  made  no  new  attempts  in  favour  of 
Lb  family,  but  spent  the  rjemainder  of  his  reigp  in 
correcting  the  disorders,  which  arose  firom  his  steps 
in  its  commencement,  an4  in  healing  the  wounds 
of  so  long  and  cruel  a  war.  Thus  he  left  the  king* 
dpm  in  peace  to  his  successor ;  but  his  charader, 
as  it  is  usual  where  party  is  cpnceroedi  greatty 

.    disputed. 
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disputed.     Wherever  his  natural  dispositions  had  cha*. 
room  to  ekert  themselves,  they  appeared  virtuous         '  . 

•nd  piincely;  but  the  lust  to  reign,  which  often  a.  «>. 

attends  great  virtues,  was  fatal  to  his,  frequently  x^53* 
hid  tbe^i,  and  always  rendered  them  suspected. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Meign  rf  Htnry  11. 

The  death  of  Stephen  left  an  undisputed  suc- 
cession for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  £d- 
.ward  the  Confessor.  Henry,  descended  equally 
from  the  Norman  Conqueror  and  the  old  Englieih 
kings,  adopted  by  Stephen,  acknowledged  by  the 
.barons,  united  in  himself  every  kind  of  title.  It 
was  grown  into  a  custom  for  the  king  to  grant 
a  charter  of  liberties  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown*  Henry  also  granted  a  charter  of  that 
kind,' confirming  that  of  his .  grandiather ;  but 
as  his  situation  was  very  different  froin  that  of 
his  predecessors,  his  charter  was  different;  re- 
served, short,  dry,  conc<^ved  in  general  terms; 
a  gift,  not  a  bai:gain.  And  indeed  there  seems  to 
have  been  at  that  juncture  but  little  occasion  to 
limit  a  power,  which  seemed  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  coirect  all  the  evils  of  an  unlimited  liberty. 
Henry  spent  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  repairing 
the  ruins  of  the  royal  authority,  and  in  restoring 
•  0  6  3  to 
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BOOK  to  the  kingdom  peace  and  order,  along  with  its 
^^^  ancient  limits;  and  he  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  the  English  monarchy.  Stephen  had 
sacrificed  the  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  many  of 
its  rights,  to  his  subjects ;  and  the  necessity  of  the 
times  obliged  both  that  prince  and  the  Empress 
Matilda  to  purchase,  in  their  turns,  the  precarious 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Scotlaad  by  a  cession  of 
almost  all  the  country  North  of  the  Humber.  But 
Henry  obliged  the  King  of  Scotland  to  restore  bis 
acquisitions^  and  to  renew  his  homage.  He  took 
the  same  methods  with  his  barons.  Not  sparing 
the  grants  of  hb.  mother,  he  resumed  what  had 
been  so  lavishly  jsquandered  by  both  of  the  con* 
tending  parties;  who,  to  establish  their  claims, 
had  ^ven  away  almost  every  thing,  that  made  them 
valuable.  There  never  was  a  prince  in  Europe,  who 
better  understood  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  peculiar  constitution,  in  which  greater  acquisi- 
tions of  dominion  are  made  by  judicious  marriages, 
than  by  success  in  war.  For  having  added  to  his 
patrimonial  territories  of  Anjou  and  Normandy 
1158.  ^the  Dutchy  of  Guienne  by  his  own  marriage,  the^ 
male  issue  of  the  )ukes  of  Britanny  failing,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  marrying  his  third  son 
Geoffrey,  then  an  infant,  to  the  heiress  of  that  im- 
portant province,  an  infant  also ;  and  thus  uniting 
by  so  strong  a  link  his  Northern  to  bis  Southern 
dominions,  he  possessed  in  his  own  naine,  or  in 
tliose  of  his  wife  and  son,  all  that  fine  and  exten- 
sive 
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sive  country,  that  is  washed  by  tlie  Atlantick  Ocean;  c  h  a  v. 
from  Picardy  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Henry,  possessed  of  such  extensive  territories, 
and  aiming  at  further  acquisitions,  saw  with  iudig* 
nation  that  the  sovereign  authority  in  all  of  them, 
espcfcially  in  England^  had  been  greatly  diminished. 
By  his  resumptions  he  had  indeed  lessened  the 
greatness  of  several  of  the  nobility;  he  had  by 
force  of  arms  reduced  those,  who  forcibly  held  the 
crown-lands,  and  deprived  them  of  their  own 
estates  for  tlieir  rebellion.  He  demolished  many 
castles,  those  perpetual  resources  of  rebellion  and 
disorder.  But  the  great  aim  of  his  policy  was  to 
break  the  power  of  the  clergy,  which  each  of  his 
predecessors,  since  Edward,  had  alternately  strove 
to  raise  and  to  depress ;  at  first,  in  order  to  gain 
that  potent  body  to  their  interests;  and  then  to 
preserve  them  in  subjection  to  the  authority,  which 
they  had  conferred.  The  clergy  had  elected 
Stephen ;  they  had  deposed  Stephen,,  and  elected 
Matilda;  and  in  the  instrumeqtSj  which  Ihey  used 
on  these  occasions^  they  afiirraed  in  themselves  a 
general  right  of  electing  the  kixkg^  of  England; , 
Their  share  both  in  the  elevation  and  depression 
o£that  prince  showed  that  they  possessed  a  power 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
state.  The  immunities,  which  they  enjoyed  seemed 
no  less  prejudicial  totbecivU  economy;  and  the 
rather  as  in  the  confusion  of  Stepben's  reign  many^ 
,  003  to 
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BOOK  to  protect  themselves  from  the  preyailihg  violeiice 
^J^'     of  the  time,  or  to  sanctify  their  own  disorders,  had 
A.  D.    ^^^^  refuge  in  the  clerical  character.     The  church 
1158.   was  never  so  full  of  scandalous  persons,  who  being 
accountable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts^  where 
no  crime  is  punished  with  death,  were  giulty  of 
every  crime.    A  priest  had  about  thb  time  com- 
mitted a  murder,  attended  with  very  a^[ravating 
circumstances*    The  king  willing  at  once  to  re^ 
store  order,  and  to  depress  the  clergy,  lud  hold  of 
tins  fttvoqrable  opportunity  to  convoke  the  cause  to 
his  own  court,  when  the  atrociousness  of  the  crime 
made  all  men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  claim 
of  any  privilege,  which  might  prevent  the  severest 
justice.    The  nation  in  general  seemed  but  little 
incliued  to  controvert  so  useful  a  regulation  with 
so  potent  a  prince.     Amidst  this  general  acqui- 
escence one  man  was  found  bold  enough  to  oppose 
him,  who. for  eight  years   together  embroiled  all 
his  afllairs^  poisoned  his  satisfactions,  endangered 
his  dominions,  and  at  length  in  his  death  triumphed 
over  all  the  power  and  policy  of  this  wise  and 
potent  monarcjb.     This  was  Thomas-a>-Becket,  a 
man  memon^ble  for  the  great  glory  and  the  bitter 
reproaches  he  has  met  with  from  posterity.    This 
person  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
London ;  h6  was  bred  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  the  education  then  used  to  qufdifya 
man  for  publick  affairs,  in  which  he  soon  made  a 

distinguished 
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distinguished  figure.  By  the  royal  fitvour,  and  hi^  Cka^. 
own  abilities,  he  rose  in  a  rapid  succession  through, 
several  considerable  employments,  from  an  office 
under  the  Sheriff  of  London,  to  be  High  Chancellor 
of  the  kingdom.  In  this  high  post  he  showed  a 
spirit  as  elevdted;  but  it  was  rather  a  military  spirit, 
than  that  of  the  gownman ; — magnificent  to  excess 
in  his  living  and  appearance,  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  tournaments  and  other  martial  sports 
€f  that  age  with  much  ostentation  of  courage  and 
expense.  The  king,  who  favoured  him  greatly, 
and  expected  a  suitable  return,  on  the  vacancy 
destined  Becket,  yet  a  layman,  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  hoped  to  find  in  Him  a  warm  promoter 
of  the  reformation  he  intended.  Hardly  a  priest,  1162. 
he  was  made  the  first  prelate  in  the  kingdom.  But 
no  sooner  was  he  invested  with  the  clerical 
character,  than  the  whole  tenonr  of  hfe  conduct 
was  seen  to  change  all  at  once ;  of  his  pompous 
retinue  a  few  plain  servants  only  remained;  a 
monastick  temperance  regulated  his  table;  and 
his  life,  in  all  respects,  formed  to  the  most  rigid 
austerity,  seemed  to  prepare  him  for  that  superi- 
ority he  was  resolved  to  assume,  and  the  conflicts 
he  foresaw  he  must  undergo  in  this  attempt 

It  will  not  be  unpleasing  to  pause  a  moment  at 

this  remarkable  period;  in  order  to  view  in  what 

consisted  that  greatness  of  tiw  clergy,  which  enabled 

them  to  bear  so  very  consideralble  a  sway  in  all 

e  a  4  pubUck 
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BOOK  piiblick  affairs;   what   foundations  supported  the 

^  ^  '•     weight  of  so  vast  a  power ;  iniience  it  had  its  ori^ ; 

^  jy     what  was  the  nature,  and  what  the  ground,  of  the 

1  i6z.   immunities  they  claimed ;   that  we  may  the  more 

fully  enter  into  this  important  controversy,  and 

may  not  judge,  as  some  have  inccHisiderately  done, 

of  the  affairs  of  those  times  by  ideas  taken  from 

the  present  manners  and  opinions. 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the  first  Chnstians^ 
avoiding  the  Pagan  tribunals,  tried  most  even  of 
their  civil  causes  before  the  bbhop,  who,  though 
he  had  no  direct  coercive  power,  ye^  wielding  the 
sword  of  excommunication,  had  wherewithal  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  Thus  the 
bishop  had  a  considerable  sway  in  temporal  affairs, 
even  before  he  was  owned  by  the  temporal  power* 
But  the  Emperours  no  sooner  became  Christian, 
than,  the  idea  of  profaneness  being  removed  from 
the  secular  tribunals,  the  causes  of  the  Cbristiaa 
laity  naturally  passed  to  that  resort  where  those  of 
the  generality  had  been  before.  But  the  reverence 
for  the  bishop  still  remained,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  jurisdiction.  It  was  not  thought 
decent,  that  he,  who  had  been  a  judge  in  his  om^ 
court,  should  become  a  suitor  in  the  court  of 
another.  The  body  of  the  clergy  likewise,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  no  secular  concerns^  for 
which  they  could  litigate,  and  removed  by  tbeir 
character  from  all  suspicion  of  violence,  were  left 
to  be  tried  by  their  own  ecclesiastical  superiours. 

This 
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This   was,  with   a  little  variation  sometimes  in 
extending,   sometimes  in  restraining  the  bishops' 
jurisdiction,    the  condition  of  things  whilst    the 
Roman  empire  subsisted. .  But,  though  their  im- 
munities were  great,  and  their  possessions  ample, 
yet  living  under  an  absolute  form  of  government 
they  were  powerful  only  by  influence^     No  juris« 
dictions  were  annexed  to  their  lands ;  they  had  no 
place  in  the  senate,  they  were  no  order  in  the  State^ 
From  the  settlement  of  the  Northern  nations^ 
the   clergy  must  be  considered  in  another  light. 
The  Barbarians  gave  them  large  landed  posses- 
sions ;  and  by  giving  them  land,  they  ^ve  them 
Jurisdiction,  which,  according  to  their  notions,  was 
inseparable  from  it.    They  made  them  an  order  in 
the  State ;  and  as  all  the  orders  had  their  privi- 
leges,  the  Clergy  had  theirs,  and  were  no  les» 
steady  to  preserve,  and  ambitious  to  extend,  them. 
Our  ancestors,  having  united  the  church  dignities 
to  the  secular  dignities  of  Baronies,  had  so  blended 
the  ecclesiastical  with  the  temporal  power  in  the 
«ame  persons,  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
separate  them.     The  ecclesiastical  was  however 
prevalent  in  this  composition,  drew  to  it  the  other, 
supported  it,  and  was  supported  by  it.    But  it  was 
not  the  devotion  only,  but  the  necessity,  of  the 
times,  that  raised  the  clergy  to  the  excess  of  this 
greatness.    The  little  learning,  which  then  sub* 
sbted,  remained  wholly  in  their  hands.      Feyr 

among 
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BOOK    among  the  laity  cOlild  even  read ;  consequently  the 
i^'-     clergy  alone  were  proper  for  publick  afikirsi    They 
were  the  statesmen,  they  were  the  lawyers ;  from 
1062.   ^^^  were  often  taken  the  bailiffs  of  the  seigneurial 
courts ;  sometimes  the  Sheriffs  of  counties,  and  al- 
most constantly  the  Justiciaries  of  the  kingdom. 
™i's     ^^^  Norman  kings,  always  jealous  of  their  order, 
j>.  482.    ^er^  always  forced  to  employ  them.     In  abbeys 
the  law  was  studied ;  abbeys  were  the  palladiums 
of  the  publick  liberty  by  the  custody  of  the  royal 
charters,  and  most  of  the  records.     Thus,  neces- 
sary to  the  great  by  their  knowledge,  venerable  to 
the  poor  by  their  hospitality,  dreadful  to  all  by  the 
power  of  excommunication,  the  character  of  the 
clergy  was  exalted  above  every  thing  in  the  State ; 
and  it  could  no  more  be  otherwise  in  those  days, 
than  it  is  possible  it  should  be  so  in  ours. 

William' the  Conqueror  made  it  one  principal 
point  of  his  politicks  to  reduce  the  clergy ;  but  all 
the  steps  he  took  in  it  were  not  equally  well  calcu- 
lated to  answer  this  intention.  When  he  subjected 
Church-lands  to  military  service,  the  clergy  com- 
plained bitterly,  as  it  lessened  their  revenue ;  but  I 
imagine  it  did  not  lessen  their  power  in  proportion; 
for  by  this  regulation  they  came,  like  other  great 
lords,  to  have  their  military  vassals,  who  owed 
them  homage  and  fealty ;  and  this  rather  increased 
their  consideration  aimongst  so  mardal  a  people. 
Iljie  kings,  who  succeeded  him,  though  they  also 

aimed 
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aimed  at  reducing  the  ecclesiastical  power,  never  cHAf". 
pursued  their  scheme  on  a  great  or'  legislative  ^^ 
principle.  They  seemed  rather  desirous  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  the  abuses  in  the  church, 
than  earnest  to  correct  them.  '  One  day  they  plun- 
dered, and  the  next  day  they  founded  monasteries, 
as  their  rapaciousness  or  their  scruples  chanced  to 
predommate ;  so  that  every  attempt  of  that  kind, 
having  rather  the  air  of  tyranny  than  reformation; 
could  never  be  heartily  approved,  or  seconded  by 
the  body  of  the  people.  - 

The  bishops  must  always  be  considered  in  the 
double  capacity  of  clerks  and  barons.  Their 
courts,  therefore,  had  a  double  jurisdiction ;  over 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  diocess,  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  crimes  against  ecclesiastical  law,  and  over 
the  vassals  of  their  barony,  as  lords  paramount. 
But  these  two  departments,  so  different  in  their 
nature,  they  frequently  confounded  by  making'  us4 
of  the  spiritual  weapon  of  excoihiDunication  to  en- 
force the  judgments  of  both ;  and  this  sentence; 
cutting  off  the  party  from  the  common  society  of 
mankind,  lay  equally  heavy  on  all  ranks ;  for,  as  it 
deprived  the  lower  sort  of  the  fellowship  of  their 
equals,  and  the  protection  of  their  lord,  so  it  de^ 
prived  the  lord  of  the  services  of  his  vassals, 
whether  he  or  they  lay  under  d^e  sentence.  Thi^ 
was  one  of  the  grievances,  which  th^  king  proposed 
to  redress. 

As   some  sanction  of  religion  is  mixed  with 

almost 
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BOOK  almost  every  concern  of  civil  life,  and  as  the  ecde^ 
m-     siastical  court  took  cognizance  of  all  religious  mat- 

A.  D.  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y  ^  questions  relative 
1162.  to  tithes  and  advowsons,.  but  whatever  related 
to  marriages,  wills,  the  estate  of  intestates,  the 
breaches  of  oaths  and  <:ontracts ;  in  a  word,  every 
thing,  which  did  not  touch  life,  or  feudal  property. 
The  ignorance  <^  the  bailiffs  in  lay-courts,  who' 
were  only  possessed  of  some  feudal  maxims  and 
the  traditions  of  an  uncertain  custom,  made  this 
recourse  to  the  spiritual  courts  the  more  necessary, 
where  they  could  judge  with  a  little  more  exact- 
ness by  the  lights  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws. 

.  This  jurisdiction  extended  itself  by  connivance^ 
by  necessity,  by  custom,  by  abuse,  over  lay 
persons  and  affairs.  But  the  immunity  of  the 
clergy  from  lay  cognizances  was  claimed,  not  only 
as  a  privilege  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  order, 
supported  by  the  canons^  and  countenanced  by  the 
Roman  law,  but  as  a  right  confirmed  by  all  the 
ancient  laws  of  England. 

Christianity,  coming  into  England  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Empire,  brought  aloi^  with 
it  all  those  ideas  of  immunity.  The  first  trace  we 
can  find  of  this  exemption  from  lay  jurisdiction  ip 
England  is  in  the  laws  of  Etheldred* ;  it  is  Hiore 
fully  established  in  those  of  Canute  f;  but  b  the 

*  LL.  Etheldred.  Si  presbyter  homicida  fieret»  Arc. 
t  LL.  Canuti,  38,  de  miiuBtro  altarii  bomicidi.    Idem  40W 
de  ordiaato  capitii  aoo. 

code 
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code  of  Henry  the  First  it  is  twice  distinctly  af-  c  h  a  p. 
firmed  *.     This  immunity  from  the  secular  juris-     ^]lj 
^diction,  whilst  it  seemed  to  encourage  acts  of  vio-    ^  ^^ 
lence  in  the  clergy  towards  others,  encouraged  also    1 162. 
the  violence  of  others  against  tt^em.     The  murder 
of  a  clerk  could  not  be  punished  at  this  time  by 
deiath;  it  was  against  a  spiritual  person ;  an  offence 
wholly  spiritual,  of  ^\hich  the  secular  courts  took  no 
sort  of  cognizance.  In  the  Saxon  times  two  circum- 
stances made  such  an  exeniption  less  a  cause  of 
jealousy;  the  Sheriff  sat  with  the  bishop,  and  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  was,  if  not  under  the  control, 
at  least  under  the  inspection  of  the  lay  officer ; 
and  then,  as  neither  laity  nor  clergy  were  capitally 
punished  for  any  offence,  this  privilege  did  not 
create  so  invidious  and  glaring  a  distinction  be- 
tween them.     Such  was  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  such  the  immunities,  which  the  king  proposed 
to  diminish. 

Becket,  who  bad  punished  the  ecclesiastick  for 
his  crime  by  ecclesiastical  law,  refused  to  deliver 
him  over,  to  the  secular  judges  for  further  punish- 
ment on  the  principle  of  law,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  twice  questioned  for  the  same  offence.  The  1  ip4' 
king,  provoked  at  this  opposition,  summoned  a 
council  of  the  barons  and  bishops  at  Clarendon ; 

•  LL.  H.  I.  57.    Dc  querela  vicinorum,  &  56,    De  ordi- 
sato  qui  vitam  foris&ciat,  in  Feed.  Guthrcm.  apnd  Spel.  Concil. 
376.     lat  voL    LL.  £dw.  lU.  De  correctione  ordinatorum. 
•     .  .  and 
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BOOK  and  here,  amoogst  others  of  less  moment,  the  fd- 
J_JV.  lowing  were  unanimously  declared  to  be  the  mi- 
cient  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  And  it  is  some- 
thing remarkable,  and  certainly  makes  mudi  for 
the  honour  of  their  moderation,  that  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  who  must  have  composed  so  large  and 
weighty  a  part  of  the  great  council,  seem  not  only 
to  have  made  no  opposition  to  regulations,  which 
so  remarkably  contracted  their  jurisdiction,  but 
even  seem  to  have  forwarded  them. 

1  St.  A  clerk  accused  of  any  crime  shall  appear 
in  the  king's  court,  that  it  may  be  Judged  whether 
he  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  or  secular  cognizance. 
If  to  the  former,  a  deputy  shall  go  into  the  bishop's 
court  to  observe  the  trial;  if  the  clerk  be  con- 
victed, he  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  king's  jus- 
ticiary to  be  punished. 

2d.  All  causes  concerning  presentation,  all  causes 
concerning  Frankalmoign,  all  actions  concerning 
breach  of  faith,  shall  be  tried  in  the  king^s  court 

3d.  The  king's  tenant  in  capite  shall  not  be  ex- 
communicated without  the  king's  license. 

4 til.  No  clerk  shall  go  out  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out giving  security  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king  or  nation.  And  all  appeals 
*hall  be  tried  at  home. 

These  are  the  most  material  of  the  constitutions 
or  assizes  of  Clarendon,  famous  for  having  been 
the  first  legal  check  given  to  tlie  power  of  the 

clergy 
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clergy  in  En^and.  To  give  these  constitutions  chat^ 
the  greater  weight,  it  was  thought  prefer  that  they 
should  be  confirmed  by  a  bull  from  the  Pope.  -  By 
this  step  the  king  seemed  to  doubt  the  entireness 
0f  his  own  authority  in  his  dominions;  and 
by  caliiiig  in  foreign  aid,  when  it  served  his  pur- 
pose, he  gave  it  a  force  and  a  sort  of  legal  sane* 
tion  when  it  came  to  be  employed  against  himself. 
But  as  DO  negotiation  had  prepared  the  Pope  in 
favour  of  laws,  designed  in  reality  to  abridge  his 
own  power,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  rejected 
them  with  indignation.  Becket,  who  had  not  been 
prevailed  on  to  accept  them  but  with  infinite  re- 
luctance, was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  Pope's  dis- 
approbation than  he  openly  declared  his  own ;  he 
did  penance  in  the  humblest  manner  for  his  former 
'  acquiescence,  and  resolved  to  make  amends  for  it 
by  opposing  the  new  constitutions  wit{i  the  utmost 
zeal.  In  this  disposition  the  king  saw  that  the 
archbishop  might  be  more  easily  ruined  than  hum«» 
bled,  and  his  ruin  was  resolved.  Immediately  a 
number  of  suits,  on  various  pretences,  were  com- 
menced against  him,  in  every  one  of  which  he  was 
sure  to  be  foiled;  but  these  making  no  deadly 
blow  at  his  fortunes,  he  was  called  to  account  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  embezzled  during  his  chancellorship,  ft 
was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  a  full  acquittance  from 
the  king  s  son,  and  Richard  de  Lucy,  the  guardian 

and 
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BOOK    and  justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  on  his  resignation  of 
^^^'     the  seals;    he    saw   it  was    already  determined 
A.  D.    s^i^t^  him.     Far  from  yielding  under  these  re- 
1164.  peated  blows,  he  raised  still  higher  the  ecclesias*^ 
tical  pretensions,  now  become  necessary  to  his  own 
protection.     He  refiised  to  answer  to  the  charge, 
and  appealed  to  the  Pope,  to  whom  alone .  he 
seemed  to  acknowledge  any  real  subjection.     A 
great  ferment  ensued  on  this  appeal.     The  cour- 
tiers advised  Aat  he  should  be  thrown  into  prison, 
and  that  his  temporalities  should  be  seized.     The 
bishops,  willing  to  reduce  Becket  without  reducing 
their  own  order,  proposed  to  accuse  him  before  the 
Pope,  and  to  pursue  him  to  degradation.    Some  of 
his  friends  pressed  him  to  give  up  his  cause,  others 
urged  him  to  resign  his  dignily.     The  king  s  ser- 
vants threw  out  menaces  against  his  life.     Amidst 
this  general  confusion  of  passions  and   councils^ 
whilst  every  one  according  to  his  interests  expected 
the  event  with  much  anxiety,  Becket,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  monk,  escaped  out  of  the  nation,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France. 
Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  at  tliis  secession, 
which  put  the  archbishop  out  of  his  power,  but 
left  him  in  full  possession  of  all  his  ecclesiastical 
weapons.    An  embassy  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  Rome,  in.  order  to  accuse  Becket ;  but  as  Becket 
pleaded  the  Pope's  own  cause  before  the  Pope 
himselfj  he  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  king's 

ambassadors. 
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•iilBfiiSLdbrs.  H6nfy,  oh  tHe  other  hiirid,  took  chap. 
e^ery  Ibheakrre  to  mahftaih  Ms  atithority :  fl6  did 
every  thing  worthy  of  an  able  p6liti<ilkn,  and  of  4 
king  tenacfous  of  his  just  authority.  Hfe  liiewisfe 
tbol  rheasures  not  only  to  humble  Becked,  bdt  also 
to  lower  that  clrtfir,  whote  e^ialtation  had  an  iH 
idftoenc^  6fa  the  thronfe.  For  he  encoursiged  the 
BliHo|>  df  London  to  revive  a  claim  to  the  primacy; 
atifl  ihUSi  by  mafKihg  the  rights  bf  the  see  at  least 
diifiious,  ht  hoped  to  render  future  prefefes  more 
cautidiis  in*  fiie  eiel-cfe^  of  thfeifi.  Ke  inhibited, 
uhtf^r  the  penalty  Of  hi§i  l!rea*s6h,  aH  ecclesiSsticks 
ftom  gbihg  out  of  hils  domimofts  without  license, 
oir  any  emissary  of  th6  Pope's  Or  Ai^clibishop's  from 
enteriiig  them  with  letters  of  excommunidatian  or 
interdict.  And,  that  he  riiight  not  supply  arm^ 
agaihst  himself,  the  Peter-pence  were  collected 
with  the  fohner  care,  but  distaihied'  in  the  royal 
treasury,  thkt  ma^er  might  be  left  to  Rome  both 
for  hope  and  fear.  Iri  the  personal  treatment  of 
Becket,  all  the  proceedings  were  full  of  anger;  and  , 
by  an  unhectesary  and  unjust  severity  greatly  dis- 
credited borii  the  cailse  and  character  of  the  king; 
for  hi  stripped  of  thei?  goods,  and  banished,  all 
the  arHKbishoji's  kihdired;  all,  who  V^ere  ih  any  soft 
coiiilAitbd  with  him,  >*iftiout  th^  least  regafd  to  sex, 
age,  at  Condition.  In  the  mean  tiine  Becket,  stung 
with  thbsb  Affronts,  ittip&dent  of  his  banishment, 
ahd  bt(tbin|;  with  all  the  ftiry,  and  the  same  zeal, 
wluiih  hdd'ocddSldriett'it,  cotitini:ially  tlif eatened  the 
vol'.  :$.  u  H  king 
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BOOK  king  witii  the  last  exertions  of  ecclesiastical  power  : 
iiJ-     and  all  things  were  thereby,  and  by  the  absence 
and  enmity  of  the  head  of  the  En^ish  Church, 
kept  in  great  confusion. 

During  this  unhappy  contention  several  treaties 
were  set  on  foot ;  but  the  disposition  of  all  the 
parties,  who  interested  themselves  in  this  quarrel, 
very  much  protracted  a  determination  in  favour  of 
either  side.  With  regard  to  Rome,  the  then  Pope 
was  Alexander  the  Third,  one  of  tlie  wisest  pre- 
lates, who  had  ever  governed  that  see,  and  the 
most  zealous  for  extending  its  authority.  How- 
ever, though  incessantly  solicited  by  Becket  to 
e^ccommunicate  the  king,  and  to  lay  the  kingidom 
under  an  interdict,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep  pace 
with  the  violence  of  that  enraged  bishop.  Becket's 
view  was  single ;  but  the  Pope  had  many  things  to 
consider;  an  anti-pope  then  subsisted,  who  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Emperour ;  and  Henry 
had  actually  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  this 
Emperour  and  tiiis  pretended  Pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  knew  that  the  lower  sort  of 
p.eople  in  England  were  generally  affected  to  tlie 
archbishop,  and  much  upder  the  influence  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  therefore  fearful  to  drive  the 
Pope  to,  e?^tremities  by  wholly  renouncing  his  au- 
thority. These  dispositions  in  the  two  principal 
powers  made  way  for  several  conferences  leading 
to  peace.  But  for  a  long  time  all  their  endeavours 
/seemed  XJt^her  t^  inflame  Jhan  to  allay  the  quarrel. 

Whilst 
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"Whikt  the  king,  steady  in  asserting  his  rights,  re- 
membered with  bitterness  the  archbishop's  opposi- 
tion; and  whilst  the  archbishop  maintained  the 
claims  of  the  church  with  an  haughtiness  natural 
to  him,  and  which  was  only  augmented  by  his  suf- 
ferings, the  King  of  France  appeared  sometimes  to 
forward,  sometimes  to  perplex,  the  negotiation ;  and 
this  duplicity  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the  situation 
of  his  affairs.  He  was  desirous  of  nourishing  a 
quarrel,  which  put  so  redoubted  a  vassal  on  the  de- 
fensive; but  he  was  also  justly  fearful  of  driving  so 
powerful  a  prince  to  forget  that  he  was  a  vassal. 
All  parties,  however,  wearied  at  length  with  a  con- 
test, by  which  all  were  distracted,  and  which  in  its 
issue  promised  nothing  favourable  to  any  of  them, 
yielded  at  length  to  an  accommodation,  founded 
rather  on  an  oblivion  and  silence  of  past  disputes, 
than  on  the  settlement  of  terms  for  preserving 
future  tranquillity. 

Becket  returned  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  his  see. 
Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
barons,  lay  under  excommunication  for  the  share 
they  had  in  his  persecution;  but  neither  broken  by 
adversity,  nor  softened  by  good  fortune,  he  relented 
nothing  of  his  severity,  but  referred  them  all  for 
their  absolution  to  the  Pope.  Their  resentments 
were  revived  with  additional  bitteriiess;  new  affronts 
were  offered  to  the  archbishop,  which  brought  on 
new  excommunications,  and  interdicts.  The  con- 
tention thickened  on  all  sides,  and  things  seemed 
H  H  2     *  running 
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running  parecipitotelj  to  tI>Q  foiwier  c)wge«ouf  ^* 
A.  i).  tremitiea,  when  the  accowt  qf  tbe^e  contests  wat 
iQ6^.  brqu^ht,  ^mih  much  og^v^tion,  against  Becket  to 
^he  cjars'  of  the  king,  thea  Ui  Nornnaody;  who^ 
foreseeii^  a  new  §erif^  of  Vwbles,  broke  out  in  a 
wleut  pj^fii^ipn,  of  gpief  vi4  anger,  **;  I  have  no 
"  friTO(j3>,  ox  I  bad  not  5Q  long  be^  ipsiuit^d  by 
^  this  baughtj  priest!"  Four  kiughls,  who  nt- 
tended  near  his  person,  ti^inking  that  the  compbinta 
of  a  king  are  orders  for  revenge,  and  hoping  a  re- 
ward equal  to  the  importance,  and  even  guilt,  of  the 
service,  silently  departed ;  and  passbg  with  great 
diligence  into  England^  in  a»  short  time  they  arrived 
at  Canterbury.  They  entciJC^d  the  Cathedral*,  Itej 
fell  on  the  archbishop,  just  on  the  point  of  cele- 
bratbg  divine  service,  afld  with  repeated  blows  of 
their  clubs  they  beat  him  to  the  ground,,  they  brdce 
his  skull  in  pieces,  and  covered  the  aJtaf  with  his 
blood  and  brains. 
1171.  The  horrour  of  this  barbarous^  action,  increased 
by;  the  sacredness.  of  the  persoui  who  suffered,  and 
o.f  the  place  where,  it  waa  committjed,  difiiised  itself 
OA  ^ll  sidiss.  with  incredible  rapidity ;  the.dergy,  in 
wbpse  QFLUse  he  feU>  eqj4Al}j&(l  him  to  the  most  hdj^ 
Kp^rtyrs ;  com|^^g3iQn^  for  hift  fate  ma^e.  iJL  men 
ferret  hi3  fAwUs;  and,  the  rqpojrt  of  freque^it  mi- 
rg^clen  at  hi^  tomb  sanctified  his.  c^use  am^  ohaxacr 
tpr^wA threw agenendiHiiumoh. the; king.  What 
became:  of  the  mwclprpj:^.  is^ujojqertaiji;.  thejr  were 
W^PK  proJecW  by  thft  king,,  npq  bubipM  by  the 

law^ 
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lanrti,  fbr  the  reason  we  have  not  long  sincHe  men* 
tioned.  The  king,  with  infinite  difficulty,  extri- 
catxsd  himself  from  the  consequences  of.  this  mur- 
der, which  thr^tened,  under  the  papal  banners,  to 
arm  all  Europe  against  him ;  nor  was  he  absolved, 
but  by  renouncing  the  most  material  parts  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  by  purging  himself 
upon  oath  of  the  murder  of  Becket ;  by  doing  a  very 
humiliating  penance  at  his  tomb,  to  expiate  the 
rash  worde^  which  had  given  occasion  to  his  de^tb; 
and  by  engaging  to  furhish  a  large  sum  of  mphey 
for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  takmg  the 
cross  himself  as  soon  as  his  affairs  i^ould  admit  it4 
The  king  probably  thought  his  freedom  from,  the 
hafu^tiness  of  Becket  cheapfy  purchased  by  tiiese 
condescensions;  and,  without  question/  thougli 
Becket  mi^t  have  heeti  justifiable,  perhaps  evett 
laudable,  for  his  steady  mamtenance  of  the  privi* 
leges,  which  his  church  and  his  order  had  acquired 
by  the  care  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  which  he 
by  his  place  was  the  deposHory,  yet  the  principles,' 
upon  which  he  supported  tiiese  privileges,  snbvtf^ 
live  of  all  good  government;  his  extravagant  ideas^ 
of  church  power;  the  schemes  he  meditated,  even 
to  his  death,  to  extend  it  yet  further;  his  violent 
and  unreserved  attachment  t6  the  papacy,  and 
that  inflexible  spirit,  which  all  his  virtues  rendered 
but  the  more  dangerous,  made  his  death  as 
advemtagtow  at  tiaat  time,  as  the  means,  by 
y  H  3  whigh 
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BOOK  which  it  was  effected,  were  sacrilegious  and  de^ 
"I-     testable- 

^  P^  Between  the  death  of  Becket  and  the  king's  ab« 
1171.  solution  he  resolved  on  the  execution  of  a  desigu, 
by  which  he  reduced  under  his  dominion  a  country, 
not  more  separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  its 
situation,  than  by  the  laws,  customs,  and  way  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants :  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
with  no  difference  but  that  of  religion,  still  retained 
the  native  manners  of  the  original  Cells^.  The 
king  had  meditated  this  design  firom  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  had  obtained  a  Bull  from 
the  thei)  Pope,  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Englishman^ 
to  authorize  the  attempt.  He  well  knew,  from  the 
internal  weakness,  and  advantageous  situation  of 
this  npble,  island,  the  easiness  and  importance  of 
such  a  conquest.  But  at  this  particular  time  he 
was  strongly  urged  to  his  engagbg  personally  in 
the  enterprise  by  two  other  powerful  motives.  For, 
first,  the  murder  of  Becket  had  bred  very  ill  hu- 
mours in  his  subjects,  the  chiefs  of  whom,  always 
impatient  of  a  long  peace,  were  glad  of  any  pre- 
tence for  rebellion ;  it  was  therefore  expedient,  and 
serviceable  to  the  Crown,  to  find  an  employment 
abroad  /or  this  spirit,  which  could  not  exert  itself 
without  being  destructive  at  home.  And,  next,  as 
he  had  obtained  the  grant  of  Ireland  firom  the 
Pope,  upon  condition  of  subjecting  it  to  Peter- 
pence,  he  knew  that  the  speedy  performance  of  this 

condition 
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tondition  would  greatly  facHitate  his  recovering  the  chap. 
good  graces  of  the  Court  of  Rome.     Before  we     ^^' 
give  a  short  narrative  of  tlie  reduction  of  Ireland,    ^   jy 
I  propose  to  la)^  open  to  the  reader  the  state  of  that    1171. 
kingdom,  that  we  may  see  what  grounds  Henry 
had  to  hope  for  success  in  this  expedition. 

Ireland  is  about  half  as  large  as  England.     In 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  there  is  little  dif- 
ference, other  than  that  more  rain  falls;  as  the 
country  is  more  mountainous  and  exposed  full  to 
the  westerly  wind,  which  blowing  from  the  Atlan- 
tick  Ocean  prevails  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.     This  moisture,  as  it  has  enriched  the  country 
with  large  and  frequent  rivers,  and  spread  out  a 
number  of  fair  and  magnificent  lake^,  beyond-  the 
proportion  of  other  places,  has  on  the  other  hand 
encumbered  the  island  with  an  uncommon  multi- 
tude of  bogs  and  morasses ;  so  that  in  general  it 
is  less  praised  for  corn  than  pasturage,  in  which  no 
soil  is  more  rich  and  luxuriant     Whilst  it  possesses 
these  internal  means  of  wealth,  it  opens  on  all  sides 
a  great  number  of  ports,  spacious  and  secure, ,  and 
by  their  advantageous  situation  inviting  to  universal 
commerce.     But  on"  these  ports,  better  known  than 
those  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,   at 
this  time  there  were  few  towns,  scarce  any  fortifi- 
cations, and  no  trade,  that  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

The   people    of  Ireland  lay  claim  to   a  very 
B  u  4  extravagant 
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extravagant  apjiquitjy,  tbrpv)^  ^  v^ppity,  OQipippii 
to  aU  nation$.  The  accoiints,  ^liiqh  ve  g^v^R  hy 
tJieir  anpieat  cjbrQqIcles,  of  their  first  set(leiQei;t& 
are  geuerally  tjjq^.copfutpd  hy  their,  p^vn  ab?nrdity- 
The  settlement  of  the  greatest  CGijsequpice,  the 
best  authentice^edi  aDd.ffom  whic}i  Uie  lna|i  d/edupe 
&e  pedigree  of  the  b^s^  f^fpiliqs,  i^  d^nyed  from 
Sj^iqj  itwfi^^ci^lled  (?lip,Mile^  cff  tfegdes^^d- 
9qts  of  Wilesiws,  ap4  ^^  Sf  uit,  qi:  the  qjoe  of 
Scyths,  ^ftprw^rdsk  knq^  by  the  ni^flfte^  of  Spot?. 
The  Irish  bistpriaj)?  s^po^q  thi«  tj^^  4f^^n4^ 
from  a  person  called  Ga&i^  a  Sqy.ttii4a  by  hktbi 

friend  oj[  t|ie  prqpl\etJ^oi^^  ^tjt^&.U^tqidii^ 
seei^ing^  clear-i^^d  in.  t^e  o^gure  ^9fx^  of,  sp 
hiip^d  ap  apt^q^iity,  in^te^  of  p^swg  fp^  tre^^^ 
of  ancient  f^w^ts,,  ve  reg^r^^  by  tj^e  judi^WJWV 
modern  fictiop?.  Iq  casea  of  tfiis^  sort  ratipn^l 
conjectures  ai'e  uffffe  tp  b&  reli^d^  oi^  tt^^  i^oy^fpr 
bable  relations.  It  is  most  pi^q^^le  t^i^li  Ir^l^d 
was  first  peopled  ix;Qifi  BipX^,  1]^.  POitsj^  of 
these  cojuntries  ai^e  ia  ^curne  p^es^  ift  4^  ^f  ^^ 
other.  The  lafifpi^ge,  the  ng^fi^^pera^,  ^  r^ligV>» 
i^f  the.  QM^t  anciept  inhabitants,  of  byth  fj^  nqg^j 
the  saoqijQ.  Th(e  Milesiai]^  ^^lf?^)k  v^^^!^^^  ^ 
arciyed  i^  IrelaQd^,  could  tiay^  nji^de  OP  gi;e^^ 
chaijig^  ii\  the  njujwprs,  95  l^SH^gft^.a*  ^ife^  %P»5n< 
Spaniards  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtas,  as  well'  9^ 
3^  the 
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tl«^9Winb^twt9ftfI?el«n4.  The  Irish  IftBguag^  chap. 
i^  ^t  di£Qsr^  f^Q^  that  of  <m  44hisr  nt^tipos,  as  .  ^^' 
T^Hiplfi  ^  Rftpip,  frouft  ignpni,ace  of  it,  have  j^  j^^ 
^sf&[tfid.,.  On  the  contrary,  ii\any  of  its  words  be^ 
1^  req[)^ka^e  r^^inbla])ce  nat)  only  to  those  of  the 
Wfijl^h  an4  4jri9orick,  bul;  a]^  to  the  Greek  and  • 
^fit^Vr  N^^^^  ^  th^  figure  of  this  letters  very 
<)l^fir^Dt  fifOffx  the  vqlgar  eh^ract^,  thpugb  th^if 
fH^^  ia  not  th^  %s^e  with  th^t  o€  other  natiops^ 
^pr  t))4  mo^es^  wh^ch  app  tid^n  from  the  Iriah 
pcqper  nAm^  of  s^ev^re^l  species  of  trees ;  a  circum? 
flmf^  which,  flUJtwttatapdipg  their  similitude  tq 
the  J^map  letter^i,  argues  a  different  original  and 
gi^^t,  wtiquity.  The  Druid  discipline  anciently 
fl«uriahe4  in  ^t  idwd ;  \n  the  fqwth  ccAtuTy  it 
(ejil  down  hf  fore  the  prewhing  of  3l*  Ps^trick ;  then 
thP  C!hw<i?^  Rf%on  was  ewhracved,  wd  pultt- 
VW^M  with  an  unwoiWfUi  ?eal,  which  di^jjlay^d 
i|*plf  W  the  nax^her  and  cohapqueac^  of  thq  pierr 
SQP§,  who  iQ  all  pfuts  embraced  the  contemplsiUv^  . 
l^gj  Thi*  mqd^  of  li|e,  q^d  the  situation  pf 
Irelwid*  removed  froip  th^  horrour  of  tho^e  dev^^r 
IfttiPO^j  which  sbppJIs  th^  rest  of  Europe,  made  it  % 
r«&lgQfW  leaJfnwg,  nloipat  e^tingiush^  every  wberej; 
ela^A  Science  flpyri^ed  in  Ir^»nd  durii;^  th« 
*eWJRlfe  afl4  ejig^th^  ceftflmri^S,  The  s%me  qwsfi$. 
Mrhich  destroyed  it  ie  Otbw  countries,  4I90  d^n 
»Xr^e<i  i».  tb«ij«..  Th?*  Paws*  tb^  P^gaw,  owtei 
UlQn96lve%  mgi^  oi  the  ii^n4  ^ter  a  long  and 

wasteful 
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BoaE   corruption,  by  infusing  ju^uma^le 
^H*     of  ancient  custx)ias. 

'  A.  D.  '^^^  peoplie  of  Icelwd  w^#  miK^  oApra  addiotod 
to  pasturage  than  agricuitune,  aot  mom  from  the 
quality  of  their  sioil,  than  from  a  nemaani  of  tba 
Scythian  manners.  They  had  butipw  toiras^  aad 
those  not  fortified,  each  clan  living  dispeiaed  over 
its  own  territory.  Tha  few  walled  towna  tfaqf 
had  lay  on  the  sea-coa^it;  they  vaiB  built  by  Iha 
Danes,  and  held  after  they  had  ipsi  thw  cogqaaati 
in  the  inUind  parts ;  hera  wai  aaeriad  on  tbd  Uttia 
foreign  trade,  virhiefa  the  idaad  tfaan  poaiafisad. 

The  Irida  mUitia  was  of  two  kimfo  i  one  eaHed 
KernSf  which  war?  foot,' slightly  armad  with  a 
long  Icnifi^  or  dagger,  and  idmost  naked ;  the  other 
Cralioglas^,  who  were  hoiaa ;  poorly  mwntad,  wA 
generally  armed  only  with  a  battla-axe.  Nakber 
harsa  nor  foot  made  much  use  of  the  spaar^  Iba 
sword,  or  tha  bow.  With  indifferent  arms  diey  bad 
still  worse  dudpline.  In  these  circomstwces  tbair 
natural  bravery,  which,  thougb  considemUa,  waa 
not  sup^riaur  to  that  of  their  iavadeys,  staod  theni 
la  little  stead. 

Such  was  the  situatioB  of  things  ia  IrelaBd, 
when  Dermot,  King  of  Leinst^,  having  ^olantiy 
carried  away  the  wife  of  one  of  tha  aeighbouriog 
p^ty  sovereigns,  Rodaric,  King  <tf  Canbaught,  and 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  joined  with  tha  iiyiured  bos* 
band  to  puni«h  so  flapul  aa  oiitra^ ;  aad  with 

their 
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thctr  looit^  forces  spoAed  Dermot  of  his  territories,  en  av. 
and  oM^ed  him  to  abandon  the  kfcgdom.    The  ^^1^ 
fugitive  prince,  not  unapprized  of  Henry's  designs    a.  d» 
ufkoa  hie  <3(Suntry,  threw  himself  at  bis  feet,  implored    ^  ^  ^7* 
Im  protectioB,  and  promised  to  hold  of  him,  as  his 
fcmtatory,  the  sowreignty  he  shouM  recover  by 
hia  asntaAce.    H)enry  iv^as  at  this  tnrre  at  Guienne'; 
nothing  ccmiM  be  more  agfeeable  to  him  than  such 
aaineident;  butas-  histFlFench  dominions  actually 
ley  undfc  aa  ikiteffdiet  on  aeseimt  of  liis  quarrel 
with  Bboketi  and  alt.  fai»  affairs^  both  at  home  and 
abroad,,  wene  in.  a  tnmbted  an<f  dubfons  situation, 
it  was  not  prudent  t&  remove  hk  person,  nor  venture 
any  oooflidsralite  bod^f^  of  his*  forces,  on  a  distant 
oitUTpiBse.     Yet  not  willing  to-  lose  so  ftivourable 
ani   opportunity,   he  .wai'inly'  recommended   ttid 
oausfi  Gff  IDermot  Do  bis  regency  in  England,  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  all  persons  to  arm  in  his 
&VOUF.:  a  permission^  in  this   age-  of  enterprise, 
gneedilyc  accepted  by  many ;  but  the  person,  wfto 
brought  tbe*  most}  assietfitnce  to*  it^  and  indited  gave 
a.ftnm  and)  spirit  to  the  whote  design,  was  Richard', 
£arL  of  Striaul^  commonly  known  by  ttie  name  of 
S(rongbow«      Biermot(  tei  confirm   in  his  interest 
tfais  potent  and>  warli&e^  p>eer,  promised  him  hi^i 
daughter  in  marrai^d>  with  the  reversion  of  hisr 
CEomi    The  bsgimiingB  of  so'  great  an  enterprise 
wwa  fimned  with  »  vefy  slender  force.     Not  four    1 169. 
hundred^  rxkesk-  laade#near  Wexford ;  they  took  die 

town 
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BOOK  town  xby  storm-     When  reinforced  they  did  not 

m^-     exceed   twelve  hundred ;  but,  being  joined  with 

'       three  thousand  men  by  Dermot,  with  an  incredible 

1 169.  rapidity  of  success  they  reduced  Waterfofd,  DubUn, 
Limerick,  the  only  considerable  cities  in  Ireland. 
By  the  novelty  of  their  arms  they  had  obtained 
some  striking  advantages  in  their  first  engagements ; 
and  by  these  advantages  they  attained  a  superiority 
of  opinion  over  the  Irish,  which  every  success 
increased.    Before  the  effect  of  this  first  impression 

1172.  bad  time  to  wear  off,  Heniy,  having  settled  his 
affairs  abroad,  entered  the  harbour  of  Cork  with  a 
fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  at  once  to  secure  the 
conquest,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  conquerors. 
The  fame  of  so  great  a  force  arrivmg  under  a 
'  prince,  dreaded  by  all  Europe,  very  soon  disposed 
all  the  petty  princes,  with  their  King  Roderic,  to 
submit  and  do  homage  to  !Henry.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  resist  tlie  arms  of  his  vassals,  and 
they  hoped  better  treatment  firom  submitting  to 
the  ambition  of  a  great  king,  who  left  them  every 
thing  but  the  honoyr  of  their  independency,  than 
from  the  avarice  of  adventurers,  from  which  nothing 
was  secure.  The  bishops  and  the  body  of  the 
clergy  greatly  contributed  to  this  submission,  from 
respect  to  the  Pope,  and  the  horrour  of  their  late 
defeats,  which  they  began  to  regard  as  Judgments. 
A  national  council  was  held  at  Cashel  for  bringing 
the  church  of  Ireland  to  a  perfect  conformity,  in 

rites 
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rites  and  discipline,  to  that  of  England.  It  is  not  chaf. 
to  be  thought,  that  in  this  council  the  temporal 
interests  of  England  were  .entirely  forgotten.  Many 
of  the  English  were  established  in  their  particular 
conquests  under  the  tenure  of  knights-service,  now 
first  introduced  into  Ireland ;  a  tenure^  which,  if  it 
has  not  proved  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  the  vassal  to  the  sovereign,  has  nerer 
failed  in  any  instance  of  preservmg  a  vanquished 
people  in  obedience  to  the  conquerors.  The 
English  Lords  built  strong  castles  on  their  de- 
mesnes ;  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
tribes,  whose  chiefs  they  had  slain ;  they  assumed 
the  Irish  garb  and  manners ;  and  thus  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  policy,  the  first  English  families 
took  a  firm  root  in  Ireland.  It  was  indeed  long 
before  they  were  able  entirely  to  subdue  the  island 
to  the  laws  of  England  ;  but  the  continual  effort3  of 
the  Irishj  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  proved 
insufficient  to  dislodge  them. 

Whilst  Henry  was  extending  his  conquests  to 
the  western  limits  of  the  known  world,  the  whole 
fabrick  of  his  power  was  privately  sapped  and 
undermined,  and  ready  to  overwhelm  him  with 
the  ruins,  in  the  very  moment,  when  he  seemed  to 
bjs  arrived  at  the  highest  and  most  permanent  point 
of  grandeur  and  glory.  His  excessive  power,  his 
cpntinual  accessions  to  it,  and  an  ambition,  which 
by  words  and  actions  declared  that  the  whole  world 

wai 
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cftAk  wa^  Hot  siriftcient  for  a  gffeit  ifttth,  struck  i  jBit 
^^-     terrour  iftto  all  the  |)oWntates  neto  hiiii ;  he  M^ 

11-2.  indeed  arrived  at  that  pitdi  6f  greatness,  that  fl&e 
means  6f  his  i^uin  cdxuld  oiily  be  fdtiitd  tn  his  oMx 
fomtly.  A  nirmerotts  offspring,  which  is  gei^^i^y 
eonsideted  as  the  best  defetic*  df  the  tfrromfe,  and 
the  sapfport  as  well  tis  oriiainerit  6f  dficliding  royalty, 
prdved  on  this  occasion  the  f)riii(ripal  part  of  thti 
dartg^.  Henry  had  irt  his  latwful  b^,  beiWtt 
dntightefS,  fdttf  sons,  fidfity,  &<ih)S!ftl,  Ge<5iffr^, 
art*  John,  aff  growfeg  up  with  gtteeft  'hof)e6  frdftr 
their  early  eoartfge  and  fove  of  gfory.  No  feith^ 
was  ever  moils  ddighted  with  diesfe  httpes,  ricrr 
more  tender  and  indufgent  tb  hib  ^hfldi'en.  A 
cfostom  had  long  prevaifed  in  FrttAcie  frtr  tbe^relgiif- 
ing  king  to  (JToWri  his  cMesf  sOn  hfi  bfe  Hfe-time. 
By  this  poli(5y  in  tarbd'ent  tbhes,  dnd  whilst  the 
principles  of  succession  were  unsettled',  he  si^cured 
the  crown  to  his  posttrity.  Henfy  gladly  imit^ed 
a  policy,  enforced  no  less  by  patertial  aflfectibn,  than 
ife  utility  to  publick  peacfe.  Hfe  Bdtf,  during  his 
troubles  with  Betket,  ctotfrned  hSfe  s6tt*  Hfemy,  th^ 
no  more  than  sixteen  yeatis  ddt.  Bit  tttfe  ydtfag 
king,  even  on  the  day  of  hi^  cOfdndtibh,  dfedd^feifed* 
an  haughtiness,  which. thr^itfenetf  not  t6  content 
itself  with  the  fifcafe  of  authority,  to  whidi  Ae 
ine^Rperience  of  his  youth,  and  the  natiire  df  a  piv>^ 
visional  crown  confined  hiih.  Tlie  niu!ne  of  a  kfng 
contmually  reminded  him,  that  h^  cftly  iJossessed 
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the  name.    The  king  of  France,  whose  daughter  chap. 
he  had  espoused,  fomented  a  discontent,   which,  ^^ 
grew  with  his  jMis.     Geoffrey,  who  had  married 
the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  on  the  death  of  her  father 
claimed  to  no  purpose  the  entire  sovereignty  of  his 
wife's  inheritance,  which  Henry,  under  a  pretence 
of  guardianship  to  a  son  of  full  age,  still  retained 
in  his  hands.     ]|[lichard  had  not  the  same  plausible 
pretences,  but  he  had  yet  greater  ambition.     He 
contended  for  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  before  his 
mother's  death,  which  done  could  give,  hitn  the 
colour  of  a  title  to  it     The  queen  his  mother, 
hurried  on  by  her  own  unquiet  spirit,  or,  as  some 
think,  stimulated  by  jealousy,  encouraged  their  re- 
belliQn  against  her  husband.    The  king  of  France, 
who  ipoyed   all  the  other  engines,   engaged  the 
king  of  Scotland,  the  Enfl  of  Flanders,  then  a 
powerful  prince,  the  Earl  of  filois,  and  the  Earl  of 
^Bolpgne,  in  the  conspiracy.    The  barons  in  Bre- 
tagne, in  Guienne,  and   even  in  England,  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  the  same  cause ;  whether  ' 
it  waff  that  they  perceived  the  uniform  plan  the 
king  had  pursued  in  order  to  their  reduction,  .or 
solely  instigated  by  the  natural  fierceness  and  levity 
of  their  minds,  fond  of  every  dangerous  novelty/ 
The  historians  of  that  time  seldom  afford  us  a 
tolerable  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  transactions 
they  relate ;  bul  whatever  were  the  causes  of  so 
extraordinary  a  conspiracy,  it  wa3  not  discovered 
rou  z.  I  i  UQtil 
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BOOK  until  the  moment  it  was  ready  for  execution.  The 
^^^'  first  token  of  it  appeared  in  the  young  king» 
demand  to  have  either  England  or  Normandy 
given  up  to  him.  The  refusal  of  this  demand 
served  as  a  signal  to  all  parties  to  put  themselves 
in  motion.  The  younger  Henry  fled  into  France. 
Lewis  entered  Normandy  with  a  vast  army.  The 
.barons  of  Bretagne  under  Geoffrey,  and  those  of 
Guienne  under  Richard,  rose  in  arms;  the  king 
of  Scotland  pierced  into  England;  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand 
Flemings,  landed  in  Suffolk. 

It  was  on  this  trying  occasion,  that  Henry  dis- 
played a  greatness  independent  of  all  fortune.  For, 
beset  by  alJ  the  neighbouring  powers,  opposed  by 
his  owh  children,  betrayed  by  his  wife,  abandoned 
by  one  part  of  his  subjects,  uncertain  of  the  rest, 
every  part  of  his  state  rotten^  and  suspicious,  his 
magnanimity  grew  beneath  the  danger ;  and  when 
all  the  ordinary  resources  failed,  he  found  superiour 
resources  in  his  own  courage,  wisdom,  and  activity. 
There,  were  at  that  time  dispersed  over  Europe 
bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  called  Braban9ons, 
composed  of  fugitives  from  different  nations ;  men, 
who  were  detached  from  any  country,  and  who,  by 
making  war  a  perpetual  trade,  and  passing  from 
sei'viCe  to  service,  had  acquired  an  experience  and 
military  knowledge  uncommon  io  those  days. 
Henry  took  twenty  thousand  of  these  mercenaries 
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into  his  service,  and  as  he  paid  them  punctually,   chap. 
and  kept  them  always  in  action,  they  served  him  '    ^^^  , 
with  fidelity.     The  papal  authority,  so  often  sUb-    ^,  p^ 
servient,  so   often  prejudicial,  to  his  designs,  he    I173. 
called  to  his  assistance  in  a  cause,  which  did  not 
misbecome  it;  the  cause  of  a  father  attacked  by 
his  children.     This  took  off  the  ill  impression  left 
by  Becket's  death,  and  kept  the  bishops  firm  in 
their  allegiance.     Having  taken  his  measures  with 
judgment,  he  pursued  the  war  in  Normajidy  with 
vigour.     In  this  war  his  mercenaries  had  a  great 
and  visible  advantage  over  the  feudal  armies  of 
France ;  the  latter  not  so  useful,  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  field,  entered  it  late  in  the  summer, 
and  commonly  left  it  in  forty  days.     The  king  of 
France  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Verneuilj  to 
evacuate  Normandy,  and  agree  to  a  truce.     Then 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Brabanjons,  Henry 
marched  into  Britanny  with  an  incredible  expe- 
dition.   The  rebellious  army,  astonished  as  much 
by  the  celerity  of  his  march,  as  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  was  totally  routed.     The  principle   towns 
and  castles  were  reduced  soon  after.     The  custody 
of  the  conquered  country  being  lodged  in  faithful 
hands,  he  flew  to  the  relief  of  England.     There 
his  natural  son   Geoffrey,  bishop   elect  of  Ely, 
faithful  during  the  rebellion  of  all  his  legitimate 
oftspring,  steadily  maintained   his  cause,  though 
with  forces  much  inferiour  to  his  zeal.    The  king, 
I  i  z  b^for^ 
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BOOK  before  he  entered  into  action^  thought  it  expedient 
\J}^^_^  to  perform  his  expiation  at  the  tomb  of  Becket 
A .  D.    Hardly  had  he  finished  this  cerepaony,  when  the  news 
1 J  74*   arrived  that  the  Scotch  army  v^as  totally  defeated^ 
and  their  king  made  prisoner.     This  victory  was 
universally  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  Becket; 
and  whilst  it  established  the  credit  of  the  new  saint, 
it  established  Henry  in  the  minds  of  his  peojde; 
they  no  longer  looked  upon  their  king  as  an  object 
of  the  divine  Vengeance,  but  as  a  penitent  recon- 
ciled to  Heaven,  and  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  martyr  he  had  made«    The  Flemish  army, 
after  several  severe  checks,  capitulated  to  evacuate 
the  kitigdom.    The  rebellious  barcms    submitted 
soon  after.    All  was  quiet  in  England ;  but  the 
king  of  France  renewed  hostilities  in  Normandy, 
and  laid  .siege  to  I^ouen.    Hen  ry  recruited  his  army 
with  a  body  of  auxiliary  Welsh,  arrived  at  Rouen 
with  his  usual  expedition,  raised  the  siege,  and  drove 
the  king  of  France  quite  out, of  Normandy.     It 
was  then  that  he  agreed  to  an  accommodation,  and 
in  the  terms  of  peace,  which  he  dictated  in  the  midst 
of  victory  to  his  sons,  his  subjects,  and  his  enemies^ 
there  was  seen  on  one  hand  the  tenderness  of  a 
father,  and  on  the  other  the  moderation  of  a  wfee 
man,  not  insensible  of  the  mutability  of  fortune. 

The  war,  which  threatened  his  ruin,  being  so 
happily  ended,  the  greatness  of  the^.danger  served 
<>nly  to  enhance  tiis  ^ory ;  whilst  he  saw  the  King 
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of  France  humblod,  the  Fleipings  defeated,  the  CHAt« 
King  of  Scotland  a  prisoner,  and  his  sons  and  sub- 
jects reduced  to  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  He 
employed  this  interval  of  peace  to  secure  its  con- 
tinuance, and  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  like  evils ; 
for  which  reason  he  made  many  reforms  in  the  laws 
and  polity  of  his  dominion!^.  He  instituted  itine- 
rant justices,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  great 
barons,  and  even  of  the  sherilSs,  who  were  hardly 
more  obedient;  an  institution,  which,  with  great 
publick  advantages,  has  remained  to  our  times.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  same  policy  he  armed  the  whole 
body  of  the  people ;  the  English  commonalty  had 
been  in  a  manner  disarmed  ever  since  the  Conquest; 
In  this^ regulation  we  may  probably  trace  the  origin 
of  the  militia,  which,  being  u^der  the  orders  of 
the  crown,  rather  in  a  political  than  a  feudal  respect,  % 
were  judged  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  soldiers 
of  tenure,  to  whose  pride  aijd  power  they  might 
prove  a  sort  of  counterpoise.  Amidst  these  changes  |  ^  i^g '^ 
the  affairs  of  the  clei^  remained  untouched.  The 
king  had  experienced  how  dangerous  it  was  to  at- 
tempt removing  foundations  so  deeply  laid  both  in 
strength  and  opinion.  He  therefore  wisely  aimed  at 
acquiring  the  favour  of  that  body,  and  turning  to  his 
own  advaptage  a  power  he  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  overthrow,  but  which  he  might  set  up  against 
another  powci^  which  it  wa^  equally  his  interest  to 
reduce. 

lis  Though 
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Though  these,  measures  were  taken  with  the 
greatest  judgment,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  peace- 
ful evening  to  his  reign^  the  seeds  of  rebellion  re- 
mained still  at  home,  and  the  dispositions,  that 
nourished  them,  were  rather  increased  abroad.  The 
parental  authority,  respectable  at  all  times,  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  force  in  times  when  the  man- 
ners are  rude,  and  the  laws  imperfect  At  that  time 
Europe  had  not  emerged  out  of  barbarism,  yet 
this  great  natural  bond  of  society  was  extremely 
>veak.  The  number  of  foreign  obligations  and  duties 
almost  dissolved  the  family  obligations.  From 
the  moment  a  young  man  was  knighted,  so  far  as 
related  to  his  father,  he  became  absolute  master  of 
his  own  conduct ;  but  he  contracted  at  the  same 
time  a  sort  of  filial  relation  with  the  person,  m  ho 
had  knighted  him.  These  various  principles  of 
duty  distracted  one  another.  The  custom,  which 
then  prevailed,  of  bestowing  lands  and  jurisdictions 
under  the  name  of  appanages  to  the  sons  of  kings 
and  the  greater  nobility,  gave  them  a  power,  which 
was  frequently  employed  against  the  giver:  and 
the  military  and  licentious  manners  of  the  age 
almost  destroyed  every  trace  of  every  kind  of  re- 
gular authority.  In  the  East,  where  the  rivalship 
of  brothers  is  so  dangerous,  such  is  the  force  of 
paternal  power  amongst  a  rude  people,  we  scarce 
ever  hear  of  a  son  in  arms  against  his  father.  In 
Europe  for  several  ages  it  was  very  common.    It 

was 
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was  Henry's  great  misfortune  to  suffer  in  a  ^)articular  c  n  a  ^. 
manner  from  this  disorder.   Philip  succeeded.  Lewis  ^jy^j 
king  of  France;    he  followed  closely  the  plan  of   j^   ^ 
his  predecessor,  to  reduce  the  great  vassals,  and    nib. 
the  king  of  England,  who  was  the  greatest  of  then>; 
but  he  followed  it  mtii  far  more  skill  and  vigour, 
though  he  made  use  of  the  same  instruments  in  th& 
work.     He  revived  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the 
princes,  Henry's  Sons.     These  yoiing  princes  were 
never  in  harmony  with  each  other  but  in  a  Confe- 
deracy against  their  father,  and  the  father  had  no 
recourse  but  in  the  melancholy  safety  derived  from 
tlie  'disunion  of  his  children.     This  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  increase;  but  such  policy  when  dis- 
covered has  always  a  dangerous  effect.     The  sons 
having  just  quarrelled  enough  to  give  rpom  for  an 
explanation  of  each  other's  designs,  and  to  display 
those  of  their  father,  enter  into  a  new  conspiracy. 
In  the  midst  of  these  motions  the  young  king  dies,    i  183. 
and  showed  at  his  death  such  signs  of  a  sincere  re- 
pentance as  served  to  revive  the  old  king  s  tender- 
ness, and  to  take  away  all  comfcHt  for  his  loss. 
The  death  of  his  third  son  Geoffrey  followed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  this  funeral.     He  died  at  Paris,  a  1 85. 
whither  he  had  gone  to  concert  measures  against 
his  father.    Richard  and  John  remained  ;  Richard, 
fiery,  restless,    ambitious,    openly  took  up   arms, 
and  pursued  the  war  with  implacable  rancour,  and 
such  success,  as  drove  the  king,  in  the  decline  of 

I  i  4  his 
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BOO  K  his  life,  to  a  dishonourable  treaty ;  nor  was  he  thetf 
/  ^^  ,  content,  but  excited  new  troubles.    John  was  his 

A.  D.    youngest  and  ^favourite  ciuld ;  in  him  he  reposed  all 

1185.  his  hopes,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  undutiful- 
ness  of  his  other  sons ;  but  after  ccHicluding  the 
treaty  with  the  king  of  France  and  Richard^  he 
found  too  soon  that  John  had  been  as  deep  as  any 
in  the  conspiracy.  This  was  his  last  wound ;  afflicted 
by  his  children  in  their  deaths,  and  harassed  in  their 
lives ;  mortified  as  a  father  and  a  king ;  worn  down 
with  cares  and  sorrows,  more  than  with  years,  he 
\  died,  cursing  his  fortune,  his  children,  and  the 
hour  of  his  birth.  When  he  perceived  that  death 
approached  him,  by  his  own  desire  he  was  earned 

1189.  into  a  church  and  laid  at  the  altar's  foot  Hardly 
had  he  expired,  when  be  was  stripped,  then  forsaken 
by  his  attendants,  and  left  a  long  time  a  naked  and 
unheeded  body  in  an  empty  church:  affording  a 
just  consolation  for  the  obscurity  of  a  mean  fcurtune, 
and  an  instruetive  lesson  how  little  an  outward 
greatness,  and  enjoyments  foreign  to  the  mind,  coi>- 
tribute  toCeards  a  solid  felidty,  in  Ae  example  of 
one,  who  was  the  greatest  of  kings,  and  the  unhap- 
piestof  mankbd^ 
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CHAP,  VII. 

RdgH  tf  Kiehard  I. 

Whilst  Henry  lived,  the  King  of  Franca^^^Jj^'" 
had  always  an  effectual  means  of  breaking  his 
power  by  the  divisions  in  his  family.  But  now 
Richard  succeeded  to  all  the  power  of  his  father, 
with  an  equal  ambition  to  extend  it,  with  a  temper 
infinitely  more  fiery  and  impetuous,  and  free  from 
every  impediment  of  internal  dissension.  These 
circumstances  filled  the  mind  of  Philip  with  great 
and  just  uneasihess.  There  was  no  security  but  in 
ftiding  exercise  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  the 
young  king  at  a  distance  from  home.  The  new 
Crusade  afforded  an  advantageous  opportunity. 
A  little  before  bis  father  s  death,  Richard  had  taken 
the  cross  in  conjunction  with  the  Kmg  of  France. 
So  precipitate  were  the  fears  of  that  monarch,  that 
Richard  was  hardly  crowned  when  ambassadours 
were  dispatched  to  England  to  remind  him  of  hk 
obligati6n,  and  to  pique  his  pride  by  acquainting 
him,  that  their  master  was  even  then  in  readipess 
to  fulfil' his  part  bf  their  common  vow.  An  enter- 
prise of  this  sort  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  Richard,  where  religion  sanctified  the  thirst 
of  military  glory ;  and  where  the  glory  itself  sebmed 

but 
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vBooK  but  the  more  desirable  by  being  unconnected  with 
^^^'     interest.     He  immediately  accepted  the  proposal, 

'  ^  jj  and  resolved  to  ensure  tlie  success,  as  well  as  the 
1189.  lustre,  of  his  expedition  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
preparations.  Not  content  with  the  immense  trea- 
sures amassed  by  his  father,  he  drew  in  vast  sums 
by  the  sale  of  almost  all  the  demesnes  of  the  Crown, 
and  of  every  office  under  it,  not  excepting  those 
of  the  highest  trust.  The  clergy,  who5e  wealth 
and  policy  enabled  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
necessity  and  weakness  of  the  Croises,  were  gene- 
rally the  purchasers  of  both.  To  secure  his  do- 
minions in  his  absence,  he  made  an  alliance  witli  the 
princes  of  Wales,  and  with  the  king  of  Scotland. 
To  the  latter  he  released,  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
homage,  which  had  been  extorted  by  his  father. 

His  brother  John  gave  him  most  uneasiness ;  but 
finding  it  unworthy,  or  impracticable,  to  use  the 
severer  methods  of  jealous  policy,  he  resolved  to 
secure  his  fidelity  by  loading  him  with  benefits. 
He  bestowed  on  him  six  earldoms ;  and  gave  him 
in  marriage  tlie  lady  Avisa,  sole  heiress  of  the 
great  house  of  Gloucester ;  but  as  he  gave  him  no 
share  in  the  regency,  he  increased  his  power,  and 
left  him  discotUeoted  in  a  kingdom  committed  to 
the  care  of  new  men,  who  had  merited  their  placed 
by  their  imoney; 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  cotidiljoq 
of  the  Holy  Land  a(  the  time;  wImo  this  lAiird 

Crusade 
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Crusade  was  set  on  foot  to  repair  the  faults  commit-  chap. 
ted  in  the  two  iformer.  The  conquests  of  the  Croises,  yX}ll^ 
extending  over  Palestine  and  a  part  of  Syria,  bad    j^[  j^^ 
been  erected  into  a  sovereignty,  under  the  name  of  i }  ig. 
the   Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     This  kingdom,  ill 
ordered  within,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  power- 
ful enemies,  subsisted  by  a  strength  not  its  own  • 
for  near  ninety  years.    But  dissensions  ai'ising  about 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  between  Guy  of  Lu- 
signan,  and  Raymond  Earl  pf  Tripoli,  Guy,  either 
because  he  thought  the  assistance  of  the  European 
princes  too  distant,  or  that  he  feared  their  decision, 
called  in   the    aid   of  Saladine,  sultan  of  Egypt. 
This  able  prince  immediately  entered  Palestine.  As 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine 
depended  upon  foreign  succour,  he  first  made  him- 
self master  of  the  maritime  towns^  and  then  Jeru- 
salem fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  arms;  whilst  the 
competitors  contended  with  the  utmost  violence  for 
a  kingdom,  which  no  longer  existed  for  either  of 
them.  .  All  Europe  was  alarmed  at  this  revolution. 
The  banished  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  filled  every 
place  with  the  distresses  of  the  eastern  Christians* 
The  Pope  ordered  a  solemn  fast  to  be  for  ever 
kept  for  this  loss ;  and  then  exerting  all  his  influence  \ 
excited  a  new  Crusade,  in  wliich  vast  numbers 
engaged  with  an  ardour  unabated  by  their  former 
misfortunes ;  but  wanting  a  proper  subordination 
rather  thaa  4  sufficient  force,  they  made  but  a  slow 

progrewj 
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BOOK  progres3,  when  Richard  and  Philip  at  the  head  of 
more  than  100,000  chosen  men,,  the  one  from 
Marseilles,  the  other  from  (Jxenoa^  set  sail  to  their 
assistance. 

In  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  accident  pre- 
sented Richard  with  an  unexpected  conquest.  A 
^^9^-  vessel  of  his  fleet  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  That  island  was* 
governed  by  a  prince  named  Isa^c,  of  the  Imperial 
&mily  of  the  Comneni,  who  not  only  refused  all 
relief  to  the  sufferers^  but  plundered  them  of  the 
little  remains  of  their  substance.  Richard  resent- 
ing this  inhospitable  treatment,  aggravated  by  the 
insolence  of  the  tyrant,  turned  his  force  upon  Cy- 
prus, vanquished  Isaac  in  the  field,  took  the  capital 
city,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  kmg  of  that  Island. 
But  deeming  it  as  glorious  to  give  as  to  acquire  a 
'Crown,  he  soon  after  resigned  it  to  Lusignan,  to 
satisfy  him  for  his  claim  on  Jerusalem ;  in  whose 
descendants  it  continued  for  several  generations, 
until  passing  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Comaro, 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  !t  was  acquired  to  that  state, 
the  only  state  in'Europe,  which  had  any  real  bene- 
fit by  all  the  blood  and  treasure  lavished  in  the 
•    holy  war. 

Richard  arrived  in  Palestine  sometime  after  the 
king  of  France ;  his  arrival  gave  new  vigour  tGhthe 
operations  of  the  Croises.  He  reduced  Acre  to 
surrender  at  discretion,   which  had  been  in  vain 

besiegedl 
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besieged  for  two  years,  and  in  the  siege  of  which  cha^« 
an  infinite  number  of  Christians  had  perished ;  and  t^^l^j 
so  much  did  he  distinguish  himself  on  this  and  on  a.  d. 
all  occasions,  that  the  whole  expedition  seemed  to  1191* 
rest  on  his  single  valour.  The  king  of  France 
s^ebg  him  fully  engaged  had  all,  that  he  desired.  . 
The  dimate  was  disagreeable  to  his  constitution, 
and  the  war,  in  which  he  acted  but  a  second  part, 
to  his  pride.  He  therefore  hastened  home  to  exe- 
cute his  projects  against  Richard,  amusing  him  with 
oaths  made  to.be  violated ;  leaving  indeed  a  part 
of  his  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
with  private  orders  to  give  him  underhand  alLpossi- 
ble  obstruction.  Notwithstanding  the  desertion  of 
his  ally,  Richard  continued  the  war  with  uncommon 
alacrity.  With  very  unequal  numbers  he  engitged 
and  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Saladine,  and  slew 
40,000  of  his  best  troops.  He  obliged  him  to  eva- 
cuate all  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  spread 
the  renown  and  terrour  of  his  arms  over  all  Asia. 
A  thousand  great  exploits  did  not  however  enable 
him  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  inland  country. 
Jealousy,  envy,  cabals,  and  a  total  want  of  disci- 
pline, reigned  in  the  army  of  the  Croises.  The 
climate,  and  their  intemperance  more  than  the  cli- 
mate, wasted  tiiem  with  a  swift  decay.  The  vow, 
which  brought  them  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  gene- 
rally f6r  a  liiqi^d  tiftie,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
they  were  always  impatient  to  depart.  Their  armies 

broke 
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BOOK  broke  up  at  the  most  critical  conjunctures;  as  it 
1 1  J-  was  not  the  necessity  of  the  service,  but  the  extent 
of  their  vows,  which  held  them  together.  As  soon 
therefore  as  they  had  habituated  themselves  to  the 
country,  and  attained  some  experience,  they  were 
gone ;  and  new  men  supplied  their  places,  to  ac- 
quire experience  by  the  same  misfortunes,  and  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  same  inconstancy. 
Thus  the  w^ar  could  never  be  carried  on  with  steadi- 
ness and  uniformity.  On  the  other  side,  Saladine 
continually  repaired  his  losses ;  his  resources  were 
at  hand ;  and  this  great  captain  very  judiciously 
kept  possession  of  that  mountainous  country, 
which,  formed  by  a  perpetual  ridge  of  Libanus, 
in  a  manner  walls  in  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine. 
There  he  hung,  like  a  continual  tempest,  ready  to 
burst  over  the  Christian  army.  On  his  rear  was 
the  strong  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  secured  a  com- 
munication with  the  countries  of  Chaldea  and  Me- 
sopotamia, from  whence  he  was  well  supplied  with 
every  thing.  If  the  Christians  attempted  to  im- 
prove their  successes  by  penetrating  to  Jerusalem, 
they  had  a  city  powerfully  garrisoned  in  their  front, 
a  country  wasted  and  destitute  of  forage  to  act  in, 
and  Suladine,  with  a  vast  army  on  their  rear,  advan- 
tageously posted  to  cut  off  their  convoys  and  re- 
inforcements. 

Richard  was  labouring  to  get  over  these   dis- 
advantages, when  he  was  informed   by  repeated 
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expresses  of  the  disorder  of  his  affairs  in  Europe;  chak 
disorders,  which  arose  from  the  ill  dispositions  he     ^^^ 
had  made  at  his  departure.     The  heads  of  Jais    ^^  p^ 
regtocy  had  abused  their  power;  they  quarrelled    119I. 
with  each  other,  and  the  nobility  with  them.     A 
sort  of  a  civil  war  had  arisen,  in  which  they  were 
deposed.    Prince  John  was  the  main  spring  of  theise- 
dissensions ;  he  engaged  in  a  close  communication 
of  councils  with  the    king  of  franco,  who  had 
seized  upon  several  places  in  Normandy.     It  was- 
with  regret  that  Richard  found  himself  obliged. to 
leave  a  theatre,  on  which  he  had  planned  such  an 
illustrious  scene  of  action.     A  constant  emulation 
in  courtesy  and  politeness,  as  well  as  in  military 
exploits,  had  been  kept  up.  between  him  and  Sala-' 
dine.     He  now  concluded  a  truce  with  that- gene-   * 
rous  enemy ;  and  on  his  departure  sent  a  messenger-  ' 
to  assure  him,  that  on  its  e^xpiration  he  would  not 
fail  to  be  again  in   Palestine.     Saladine*  replied, 
that,  if  he  must  lose  his  kingdom,  he  would  ehoose 
to  lose  it  to  the  king  of  England.     Thus  .Richard   ^19*- 
returned,  leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens  ;  and  this  end  had.  an  enterprise,  in  which 
two  of  the  most  powerfuLmonarchs  in  Europe  were  • 
personally  engaged,  an  army  of  upNA  ards  of  100,000  • 
men  employed,  and  to  furnish  nhich  the  vihole 
Christian  \vorld  had  been  vexetj  and  exliausted.     It  • 
is  a  melanchoiy  reflection,  that  the  spirit  of  great 
designs  can  seldom  be   inspired,  but  where  the 
J  '  reason 
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BOOK  reason  of  mankind  is  so  uncultivated  that  they  cut 
^^   be  turned  to  little  advantage.    With  this  war  ended 
the.  fortune  of  Richard,  who  found  the  Saracens 
less  dangerous  than  his  Christian  allies.     It  is  not 
well  known  what  motive  induced  him  to  land  at 
Aquileia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  in 
order  to  take  his  route  byOermany ;  but  he  pursued 
his  journey  through  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  whom  he  had  personally  afironted  at  the 
siege  of  Acre.     And  now,  neither  keeping  himself 
out  of  the  power  of  that  prince,  nor  rousing  his 
^nerosity  by  seeming  to  confide  in  it,  he  attempted 
to  get  through  his  dominions  in  disgoiae.  Sovere^ns 
do  not  easily  assume  the  private  character ;  theVr 
pride  seldom  suffers  their  disguise  to  be  complete; 
besides,  Richard  had  made  himself  but  too  wdi 
known.    The  Duke,  transported  with  the  (q>por- 
tunity  of  base  revenge,  discovered  him,  seized  him, 
and  threw  him  into  prison ;  from  whence  he  was 
only  released  to  be  thrown  into  another.    The 
^^93*  Emperour  claimed  him;  and,  without  regarding 
in  this  unfortunate  captive,  the  common  dignity  of 
sovereigns,  or  his  great  actions  in  t^e  common 
cause  of  Europe,   treated  him  with  yet  greater 
cruelty. 

To  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  his  violence,  he 
proposed  to  accuse  Richard  at  the  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire upon  certain  articles  relative  to  his  conduct  in 
the  Holy  Land.    The  news  of  the  kmg's  captivity 
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caused  tbe^eatest  consternation  in  all  his  gooA  cuat. 
subjects ;  but  it  rcvired  tJse  hopes  wad  machi*-  ^  ^^^ 
nations  of  prince  John^  who  bound  himself  by 
closer  ties  than  ever  to  the  king  of  France,  seized 
upon  some  strong  holds  in  En^tsnd,  and^  indus* 
friouaiy  spreading  a  report  of  his  brother'^  deatb 
publickly  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  as  lawful  sik:- 
cessour.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  servedonly 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  to  al- 
tacb  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  unfortunate 
prince.  Eleanor,  the  Queen  Dowager,  as  good  a 
mother  u  she  had  been  a  bad  wife,  acted  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  prudence  to  retain  them  in  their 
duty,  and  omitted  no  means  to  procure  the  liberty 
of  her  son.  The  natbn  seconded  her  with  a  seal, 
in  their  circumstances^  uncommon.  No  tyrant 
ev^r  imposed  bo  severe  a  tax  upon  his  people  as 
the  affection  of  the  people  of  England,  already 
exhausted,  levied  upon  themselves.  The  most 
favoured  religious  orders  were  charged  on  thb 
occasion.  The  church-piate  was  sold.  The  (mia* 
mentB  of  the  most  holy  relicks  were  not  spared. 
And,  indeed,  nothing  serves  more  to  demonstrate 
the  pover^  of  tiie  kingdom,  reduced  by  internal 
dissensions  and  remote  wars,  at  that  time,  than  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  collecting  the  king's  ransom, 
which  amounted  to  no  more  than  i00|000  marks 
of  silver,  Cobgne  weight.  For  raising  this  sum  the 
first  taxation,  the  most  heavy  and  general,  that  was 
VOL.  X.  K  K  ever 
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BOOK  evet  known  in  Englandi  proved  altogether  iusufii- 
^^^-     cient     Another  taxation  was  set  on  foot.     It  was 
levied  with  the  same  rigour  as  the  former^  and  still 
fell  short.     Ambassadours  were  sent  into  Germany 
with  all,  that  could  be  raised,  and  with  hostages  for 
the  payment  of  whatever  remained.    The  kmg  met 
these  ambassadours  as  he  was  carried  in  chains 
to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire. 
The  ambassadours  burst  into  tears  at  this  aflfect- 
ing  sight,  and  wept  aloud;   but  Richard,  thoi^h 
touched  no  less  with  the  affectionate  byalty  of  his 
subjects  than  with  his  own  fallen  condition,  pre«- 
served  his  dignity  entire  in  his  misfortunes,  and 
with  a  cheerful  air  inquired  of  the  state  of  his  do* 
minions,  the  behaviour  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  fidelitv  of  his  brotiier,  the  count  John. 
At  the  Diet,  no  longer  protected  by  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  he  was  supported  by  his  personal 
abilities.     He  had  a  ready  wit,  and  great  natural 
eloquence;  and  his  high  reputation,  and  the  weight 
of  his  cause,  pleading  fur  him  more  strongly,  the 
Diet  at  last  interested  itself  in  his  favour,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  Emperour  to  accept  an  excessive 
ransom  for  dismissing  a  prisoner,  whom  he  de* 
tained  without  tlie  least  colour  of  justice.     Philip 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  his  ^arge- 
ment ;  he  negotiated,  he  promised,  he  flattered,  be 
threatened,    he  outbid   his    extravagant   ransom. 
The"  Emperour,  in  his  own  nature  more  inclined 

to 
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to  the  bribe,  which  tempted  him  to  ^  base,  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  between  these  offers.  But  as 
the  payment  of  the  ransom  was  more  certain  tlian 
Philip  s  promises^  and  as  the  instances  of  the  Diet, 
and  the. menaces  of  the  Pope,  who  protected 
Richard,  as  a  prince  serving  under  the  cross,  were 
of  more  immediate  consequence  than  his  threats, 
Richard  was  at  length  released ;  and  though  it  is 
said  the  Emperour  endeavoured  to  seize  hiin  agun, 
to  extort  another  ransom,  he  escaped  safely  into 
England. 

Richard  on  his  Qoming  to  England  found  all  1194. 
things  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  but  before  he  at* 
tempted  to  apply  a  remedy  to  so  obstinate  a  dis- 
ease, m  order  to^/wipe  off  any  degrading  ideas, 
whieh  might  havi^j  arisen  iropfi  his  imprisonment, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  new  crowned.  Then 
holding  his  Court  of  Great  Council  at  Southamp- 
ton, he  made  some  useful  regulations  in  the  distri-^ 
bution  of  justice.  He  called  some  great  offenders 
to  a  strict  account  Count  John  deserved  no  fa- 
vour, and  he  lay  entirely  at  the  king's  mercy,  who, . 
by  an  unparalleled  generosity,  pardoned  him  his 
multiplied  offences,  only;  depriving  him  of  the 
power,  of  which  he  had  made  so  bad  a  use.  Ge- 
nerosity did  not  oblige  him  to  forget  the  hostilities 
of  the  king  of  France.  But  to  prosecute  the  war 
money  was  wanting,  which  new  taxes  and  new  de- 
vices supplied  with  difficulty  and  with  dbhonoun 
K  K  2  All 
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BOOK  All  the  moan  oppresftions  of  a  necessitouft  gotttn- 
^^^-      ment  were  exercised  on  this  occasion.     All  the 
A   D.    gi^i^ts,  which  were  made  on  the  king's  departure  to 
Y 194.   the  Holy  Land,  were  revoked  on  the  weak  pre- 
tence,  thut  the  purchasers  had  sufficimt  recom- 
pense wbUst  they  held  l^em.     Necessity  seemed 
to  justify  this  as  well  as  many  other  measures,  that 
were  equally  violent     The  whole  revenue  of  the 
orown  had  been  dissipated ;  means  to  support  its 
dignity  must  be  found  ;  and  these  means  were  tlie 
least  unpopular,  as  most  men  saw  with  pleasure  the 
wants  of  GOfvemment  fal)  upon  those,  who  bad 
started  into  a  sudden  greatness  by  taking  advtui- 
tage  of  those  wants. 

Richard  renewed  the  wal"'with  Philip,  which 
continued,  though  frequently  interrupted  by  traces, 
for  about  five  years.  In  this  war  Bicbard  sig- 
nalized himself  by  that  irresistible  courage,  which 
on  all  occasions  gave  him  a  superiority  over  the 
king  of  France.  But  bis  revenues  were  exhausted; 
a  great  scarcity  reigned  both  in  Franoe  and 
En^nd;  and  the  irregular  manner  of  carrying 
^  on  war  in  those  days  prevented  a  clear  decision  in 
favour  of  either  party.  Richard  had  still  an  eye  on 
the  Holy  Land,  which  he  considered  as  the  011^ 
province  worthy  of  his  arms ;  and  this  eolitixtiiaUy 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  steady  proseoition 
of  the  war  in  Fruiee.  The  Crusade,  like  a  sape- 
riour  orb,   moved   along  with  all  the  particilliar 
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systems  of  politicks  of  .that  time»  and  suspended,  chaf. 
accelerated,  or  put  back,  aU  operations  cm  naotives  ^  J^^^ 
foreign  to  tlie  things  themselves.  In  this  war,  it 
mu^t  be  remarked,  that  Richard  made  a  copsider- 
able  use  of  the  mercenaries,  who  had  been  so  ser* 
viceable  to  Henry  the  Second ;  and  the  kiQg  of 
France,  perceiving  how  much  hie  father  Lewis  ha4 
suffered  by  a  want  of  tliat  advantage,  kept  on  foot 
a  standing  army  in  constant  pay,'  which  nooe  of  bis 
predecessors  bad  done  before  him,  and  which 
afterwards  for  a  long  time  very  un^ccpuutably  fell 
into  disuse  in  both  kingdoms. 

WbilBt  this  war  was  carried  on  by  intervals  and 
starts,  it  came  to  tbe  ears  of  Richard,  that  a  no- 
Uemaa  of  Limoges  bad  found  on  bis  lafxls  a  con- 
^derabte  hidden  treasure.  The  king,  neces^tOMs 
and  rafaadotts  to  the  last  degree,  and  stimulated  by 
the  exaggeration  aod  marvtsUous  eirosmstaoces, 
winch  always  attend  the  report  of  suich  discoveries, 
immediately  sent  to  demand  the  treasune,  uoder 
pretence  of  the  rights  of  teigoiory.  The  limosio, 
eklier  because  he  bad  nsally  discovered  nothinf, 
or  dbat  ha  wias  uofwiying  to  part  with  so  r«hi- 
able  an  acqdsitioQ,  re&ised  to  comply  wkh  tbs 
kings  demand,  and  fortified  hie  oaetle.  Enraged 
at  the  disappointment,  Richard  reUotyidied  the 
ipoaportant  affiuns,  in  which  lie  was  engaged,  and 
kid  siege  lo  this  castle  with  all  the  ea^smesa  of  a 
man,  who  baa  jiis  heart  set  upon  a  trifte*  In  this 
K  K  3  siege 
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XjooK  siege  he  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow,  and  it 
III-  proved  mortal;  but  in  the  last,  as  in  all  the  other 
'  acts  of  his  life,  something  truly  noble  shone  out 
amidst  the  rash  and  iiTegular  motions  of  his  mind. 
The  castle  was  taken  before  lie  died.  The  man, 
from  whom  Richard  had  received  the  wound,  was 
brought  before  him.  Being  asked,  why  he  levelled 
his  arrow  at  the  king,  he  answered,  with  an  un- 
daunted countenance,  "that  the  king  with  his 
"own  hand  had  slain  his  two  brothers;  that  he 
"  thanked  God,  who  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
"  revenge  their  deaths  even  with  the  certainty  of 
"  his  own."  Richard,  more  touched  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  man,  than  offended  at  the  injury 
he  had  received,  or  the  boldness  of  the  answer, 
ordered  that  his  life  should  l>e  spared.  He  ap- 
pointed his  brother  John  to  thcj  succession;  and 
with  these  acts  ended  a  life  and  reign  distinguished 
by  a  great  variety  of  fortunes  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  crowned  with  great  military  ^ory ; 
but  without  any  accession  of  power  to  himself,  or 
prosperity  to  his  people,  whom  he  entirely  ne- 
glected, and  reduced  by  his  imprudence  and  mis- 
fortunes to  no  small  indigence  and  distress. 

In  many  respects,  a  striking  parallel  presents 
itself  between  this  ancient  King  of  England  and 
Charles  Xllth  of  Sweden.  They  wei:e  both  inor- 
dinately desirous  of  war,  and  rather  generals  than 
kings.  Both  were  rather  fond  of  glory^  than  am- 
25  bitious 
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bitious  of  empire.    Both  of  them  made  andde-  chap. 
posed  sovereigns.  .  They  both  carried  on  their     Y'^ 
wars  at  a  distance  from  home.    They  were  both    ^^  ^^ 
made  prisoners  by  a  friend  and  ally.    They  were  1199. 
both  reduced  by  an  adversary  inferiour  in  war,  but 
above  them  in  the  arts  of  rule.    After  spending 
their  lives  in  remote  adventures,  each  perished  at 
last  near  home,  in  enterprises  not  suited  to  the 
splendour  of  their  former  exploits.    Both  died 
childless :  and  both,  by  the  neglect  of  their  affiatirs, 
and  the  severity  of  their  government,  gave  their 
subjects  provocation  and  encouragement  to  revive 
their  freedom.     In  all  these  respects  the  two  cha- 
racters were  alike ;  but  Richard  fell  as  much  short 
of  the  Swedish  hero  in  temperance,  chastity,  and 
equality  of  mind,  as  he  exceeded  him  in  wit  and 
eloquence.    Some  of  his  sayings  are  the  most  spi- 
rited, that  we  find  in  that  time ;  and  some  of  his 
verses  remain,  which  in  a  barbarous  age  might 
have  passed  for  poetry.  . 


CHAP.   VIII. 

Reign  rf  John. 

W  £  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  memo-  c,h  a  p. 
rable  periods  in  the  £n^h  story ;  whether  we  ^_][^^ 
consider  the  astonishing  revolutions,  which  were 
K  K  4  then 
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then  vrroogbt;  the  calanoities,  iti  which  both  the 
fMtnce  and  people  were  involved,   or  the  bmppy 
cofMiequences,  which,  arising  from  the  midst  of  those 
caktBitiee,  have  constituted  tlie  glory  and  prosperity 
of  England  for  lo  many  years.     We  shall  see  a 
throne,  founded  in  arms,  and  augmented  by  the 
successive  policy  of  five  able  princes,  at  onee  shaken 
to  its  foundations ;  first  maiie  tribotiry  by  the  arts 
of  a  foreign  power ;  then  limited,  and  almost  over- 
turned, by  the  violence  of  its  subjeds.    We  shall 
see  a  king,  to  reduce  his  people  to  obedience,  dimw 
into  hk  territories  a  tumultnaiy  foreign  army,  and 
destroy  his  counkry  kistead  of  establishing  bu  go* 
vemment     We  shall  behold  the  peopte,  grown 
desperate,  call  in  OflMlher  foreign  army,  with  a 
foreign  prince  at  its  head,  and  throw  away  that 
liberty,  which  they  had  sacrifioed  every  thing  to 
preservie.     We  shall  see  the  arms  of  this  prince' 
successful  against  an  established  king  in  the  vigoor 
of  his  years,  ebbing  in  the  fiili  tide  of  their  pros- 
perity and  yielding  to  an  infant;  afler  .this,  peace 
and  order  and  liberty  restored ;  the  foreign  force 
and  foreign  title  purged  oS,  and  all  thmgs  settled 
as  happily  as  beyond' all. hope. 

Richard  dying  without  lawfol  issue,  the  succes- 
sion to  his  dominions  again  became  dubious.  They 
consiited  of  various  territories,  governed  by  various 
rales  of  descent,  and  all  of  tbMi  ttnoMtaki.  Thai^ 
were  two  competitors;  the  first  iws  prinoeJobn, 
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youngest  son  of  Henry  IL ;  the  other  was  Arthtir,  c  M  a  i». 
son  of  Constance  of  Bretagne  by  GeoftVey,  the    ^''^^• 
third  son  of  that  monarch.     If  the  right  of  con- 
sanguinity were  only  conskkred,  the  title  of  John 
to  the  whole  succession  had  been  indubitable.     If 
the  right  of  representation  had  then   prevailed, 
which  now  universally  prevails,  Arthur,  as  stainling 
in  die  place  of  his  ikther  Geoffrey,  had  a  solid 
claim.    Afooyt  Britanny  there  was  no  dispute.   An- 
jou,  Poittm,  Touraine,  and  Guienne,  declared  in 
favour  of  Arthur,  on  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion.    Nocmandy  was  entirely  for  John.     In  Eng- 
land the  point  of  law  had  never  been  entirely  set- 
tled, but  it  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of 
consanguinity.    Therefore  in  England,  where  this 
point  was  dubious  at  best,  the  claim  of  Arthur,  sin 
infent  and  a  stranger,  had  little  force  dgainst  the 
pretensions  of  John,  declared  heir  by  the  will  of 
the  late  king,  supported  by  his  armies,  possessed  of 
his  treasures,  and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party. 
He  secured  in  his  interests  Hubert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Glanville,  the  chief  Justiciary; 
and  by  them  the  body  of  the  ecclesiasttcks  and  the 
larw.     It  is  remarkable  also  that  he  paid  court  to 
liat  tides  and  boroughs,  which  is  the  first  instance 
of  that  policy ;  but  several  of  these  communities 
now  happily  began  to  emerge  from  their  slavery, 
^and,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  and  con- 
fmoo  of  the  late  reign,  increased  in  wealth  and 

consequence, 
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BOOK  consequence,  and  had  then  first  attained  a  free  and 
III*  regular  form  of  administration.  The  townsy  new 
to  power,  declared  heartily  in  favour  of  a  prince, 
who  was  willing  to  allow  that  their  declaration 
could  confer  a  right  The  nobility,  who  saw 
themselves  beset  by  the  church,  tlie  law,  and  the 
burghers,  had  taken  no  measures,  nor  even  a  reso- 
lution ;  and  therefore  had  nothing  left  but  to  concur 
in  acknowjiedging  the  title  of  John,  whom  they 
knew  and  hated.  But  though  th^  were  not  able  to 
exclude  him  from  the  succession,  they  had  strength 
enough  to  oblige  him  to  a  solemn  i»omise  of  re- 
storing those  liberties  and  franchises,  which  they 
had  always  claimed,  without  having  ever  enjoyed, 
or  even  perfectly  understood.  The  clergy  also 
took  advantage  of  the  badness  of  his  title  to  esta- 
blish one  altogether  as  ill-founded.  Hubert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  speech,  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  kmg's  coronation,  publickly  affirmed, 
that  the  crown  of  England  was  of  right  dective. 
He  drew  his  exaniples  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
not  from  the  histories  of  the  ancient  Saxon  kings, 
although  a  species  of  election  within  a  certain 
family  had  then  frequently  prevailed,  but  from  the 
Jbistory  of  the  first  kings  of  •  the  Jews ;  without 
doubt  in  order  to  revive  those  pretensions,  which 
the  clergy  first  set  up  m  the  election  of  Stephen, 
and  which  they  had  since  been  obliged  to  conceal, 
but  had  not  entirely  forgotten.    John  accepted  a 

sovereign^ 


r-' 
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sovereignty  weakened  ia  tlie  v6ry  act,  by  which  he  chat. 
acquired  it;  but  he  submitted  to  the  times.     He ,  ^^^^* 
came  to  the  throne  at  the -age  of  thirty-two.     He    ^.  p. 
had  entered  early  into  business;   and  had  Been  1199- 
often  involved  in  difficult  and  arduous  enterprises, 
in  which  he  experienced  a  variety  of  men  and  for- 
tunes.    His  father,  whilst  he  was  very  young,  hfid 
sent  him  into  Ireland,  which  kingdom  was  destitied 
for  his  portion,  in  order  to  habituate  that  people  to 
their  future  sovereign,  and  to  give  the  young  prince 
an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  his  new 
subjects.     But  he  gave  on  this  occasion  no  good 
omens  of  capacity  for  government.     Full  of  the 
insolent  levity  of  a  young  man  of  high  rank,  with- 
out education,  and  surrounded  with  others  equally 
unpractised,  he  insulted  the  Irish  chiefs ;  and  ridi- 
culing their  uncouth  garb  and  maimers,  he  raised 
such  a  disaffection  to  the  English  government,  and 
so  much  opposition  to  it,  as  all  the  wisdom  of  his 
Other's  best  officers  and  counsellors  was  hardly 
able  to  overcome.'    In  the  decline  of  his  father's 
life  he  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  brothers,  with 
so  much  more  guilt,  as  with  more  ingratitude  and 
hypocrisy.     During  the  reign  of  Richard  he  was 
the  perpetual  author  of  seditions  and  tumults ;  and 
yet  was  pardoned,  and  even  favoured  by  that  prince 
to  his  death,  when  he  very  unaccountably  appointed 
him  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  ^^ 

It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  John,  who  had 
\  no 
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no  solid  title,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  all  line 
world.  Yet  one  of  his  first  steps,  whilst  his  power 
still  remained  dubious  and  unsettled,  was,  on  pre- 
tence of  consanguinity,  to  divorce  his  wife  Avisa, 

^  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years,  and  to  marry 
Isabella  of  Angoulesme,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  but  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Hugh 
count  of  Marcfae;  thus  disgusting  at  once  the 
powerful  fiiends  c^  his  divorced  wife,  and  tho66  of 
4ii6  earl  of  Marche,  whom  he  had  so  sensibly 
wronged. 
The  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  aaw  with 

.pleasure  these  proceedings  of  John;  as  he  had 
before  rejoiced  at  the  dispute  about  the  succession. 
He  had  been  alwa}^  employed,  and  soooetttnes  with 
success,  to  reduce  the  English  power,  through  the 
reigns  of  ooe  very  able,  and  one  vety  warlike 
prince.  He  had  greater  advantages  in  diis  con- 
juncture, and  a  prince  of  quite  anodier  chamcter 
now  to  contend  with.  He  was  tberefom  not  Umg 
without  choosing  his  part;  and  whikt  he  secretly 
encouraged  the  oount  Gi  Mardie,  ahraady  etkui- 
iated  by  his  private  wrongs,  be  opecdy  supported 
the  claim  of  Arthur  to  the  dutehies  of  A190U  axvl 
Touraine.  '  It  was  the  character  ai  this  pritiee 
readily  to  lay  aside,  and  as  readily  to  reassume,  bis 
enterprises,  aa  his  adUrs  demanded.  He  saw  that 
he  iiad  declared  himadf  too  rashly,  and  thai  he  was 
in  danger  of  bMig  assaulted  upon  every  side.     He 

saw 
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saw  it  was  necessary  to  break  an  aUiaQce,  which  ^hap. 
the  nice  circumstances  and  timid  character  of  John  ^'i  ^ • 
would  enable  him  to  do.  In  isLCtj  John  was  at  this 
time  united  in  a  close  alliance  with  the  Eniporour 
and  the  Earl  of  Flanders;  and  these  princes  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  He  had  then  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  to  estabUsh  all  his 
claims,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  the  king  o£ 
France  out  of  a  condition  to  question  them  ever 
after.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  over-reached  by 
the  artifices  of  .Philip;  he  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  by  which  he  received  an  empty  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  right  to  the  disputed  territories ;  and  .  120O. 
in  return  for  which  acknowledgment  be  renounced 
bis-aUiance  with  the  Emperour.  By  tliis  act  he  at 
once  strengthened  his  enemy,  gave  up  his  ally,  and 
lowered  his  character  witli  his  subjects,  and  with 
all  the  world. 

This  treaty  was  hardly  signed  when  the  ill  cod«  1201- 
sequences  of  his  conduct  became  evident.  The 
carl  of  MarchC'  and  Arthur  immediately  renewed 
their  claims  and  hostilities,  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  France,  who  made  a  strong  diversion 
by  invading  Normandy.  At  the  comuiencement 
of  these  iiK)tioiis,  John,  by  virtue  of  a  prerogative 
hitherto  undisputed,  summoned  his  English  barpns 
to  attend  bim  into  France ;  but  instead  of  a  com- 
pliance with  his  orders^  he  was  surprised  with  ^ 
solemn  demand  of  their  ancient  liberties.     It  is 

astonishing 
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BOOK  astonishiiigthat  the  barons  should  at  that  time  ha^e 

1^^*     ventured  on  a  resolution  of  such  dangerous  imporl- 

j^^  x)^    ance,  as  they  had  provided  no  sort  of  means  to 

1 201.  suj^rt  them.  But  the  history  of  those  times  fur- 
nishes many  instances  of  the  like  want  of  design  in 
the  most  ^momentous  affairs;  and  shows,  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  political  causes  for  the  actions  of 
men,  who  were  most  commonly  directed  by  a  brute 
caprice,  and  were  for  the  greater  part  destitute 
of  any  £xed  principles  of  obedience  or  resistance. 
The  king,  sensible  of  fhe  weakness  of  his  banns, 
fell  upon  some  of  their  castles  with  such  timely 
vigour,  and  treated  those,  whom  he  had  reduced, 
with  so  much  severity,  that  the  rest  immediately 
and  abjectly  submitted.  He  levied  a  severe  tax 
upon  their  fiels ;  and  thinking  himself  more  strength- 
ened by  this  treasure,  than  the  forced  service  of  his 
barons,  he  excused  the  personal  attendance  of  most 
of  them,  and  passing  into  Normandy  he  raised  an 

1 202,  anny  there.  He  found  tliat  his  enemies  had  united 
their  forces,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Mirabel,  a 
place  of  importance,  in  which  bis  mother,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  right  to  Guienne,  was  be- 
sieged. He  flew  to  the  relief  of  this  place  with 
the  spirit  of  a  greater  character,  and  the  success 
was  answerable.  The  Breton  and  Poictouvin  army 
was  defeated ;  his  mother  was  freed ;  and  the 
young  Duke  of  Britanny  and  his  sister  were*made 
prisbners.     The  latter  he  sent  into  £ngland,  to  be 

confined 
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confined  in  the  castle  of  Bristol;  the  fonner  he.  chap, 
carried  with  him  to  Rouen.     The  good  fortune  of    ^'m« 
John  now  seemed  to  be  at  its  highest  point ;  but  it    .^  w 
was  exalted  on  a  precipice ;  and  thb  great  victory    1 202. 
proved  the  occasion  of  ail  the  evils,  which  afflicted 
his  life. 

John  was  not  of  a  character  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  having  tiie  life  of  his  rival  in  his  hands. 
All  historians  are  as  fully  agreed  that  he  murtbered 
his  nephew,  as  they  differ  in  the  means,  by  which 
he  accomplished  that  crime.  But  the  report  was 
soon  spread  abroad,  variously  heightened  in  the 
circumstances  by  the  obscurity  of  the  fact,  which 
left  all  men  at  liberty  to  imagine  and  invent;  and 
excited  all  those  sentiments  of  pity  and  indignation, 
which  a  very  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  cruelly 
murtbered  by  bis  uncle,  naturally  inspire.  Philip 
had  never  missed  an  occasion  of  endeavouring  to 
ruin  the  king  of  England ;  and  having  now  ac- 
quired an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  tliat  by 
justice,  which  he  had  in  vain  sought  by  ambiticHi, 
he  filled  every  place  with  complaints  of  the  cruelty 
of  John,  whom,  as  a  vassal  to  the  Crown  of  France, 
the  king  accused  of  the  murder  of  another  vassal, 
and  summoned  him  to  Paris  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers.  It  was  by  no  means  consistent  either-  with 
the  dignity  or  safety  of  John  to  appear  to  this 
summons.  lie  had  the  argument  of  kings  to  justify 
what  he  had  done.      But  as  ii>  all  great  crimes 

there 
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BOOK  tbere  is  Mmethidg  of  a  latent  weakness^  and  in  a 
i^i-  vicfoos  caution  sofmething  mateml  is  ever  neglected, 
John,  satisfied  with  removing  his  mal,  took  no 
thought  about  his  enemy;  but  wliiUii  he  saw  him- 
self sentenced  for  non-appearance  in  the  Comt  of 
Peers ;  whilst  he  saw  the  king  of  France  entering 
Normandy  with  a  vast  army  in  consequence  of 
this  sentence,  and  ptace*  after  place,  castle  after 
castle,  falling  before  bitn,  be  passed  his  adie  at 
Rouen  in  the  profoundest  tranqmlliCy;  indulging 
himself  in  indolent  amusements,  and  satisfied  with 
vain  threatenings  and  bodsts^  which  oofly  added 
greater  shame  to  his  itiactivky.  Tbe  En^h 
barons,  who  had  attended  him  in  this  expedkiKyD^ 
disaffected  from  the  beginning,  and  now  wearied 
with  being  so  long  witnesses  to  the  ignomiiiy  of 
their  sovereign,  retired  to  their  own  country,  aad 
there  spread  the  report  of  his  unaccountable  sloth 
and  cowardice.  John  quickly  followed  them ;  and 
returning  into  his  kingdom,  polhited  with  the  charge 
of  so  heavy  a  crime,  and  disgraced  by  so  many 
follies,  instead  of  aiming  by  popular  acts  to  re- 
establish his  character,  he  exacted  a  seventh  of 
their  moveables  from  the  barons  on  pretence  that 
they  had  deserted  his  service.  He  laid  the  same 
imposition  on  ttfe  clergy,  witliout .  giving  tmnself 
the  trouble  of  seeking  for  a  pretext  He  made  no 
proper  use  of  these  great  supfrfies ;  but  saw  the 
great  city  itf  Rouen,  always  faithful  toils  sovereigns, 

and 
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^ad  now  exerting  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  his  chap. 
favour,  obliged  at  length  to  surrender,  without  the  .  ^"' 
least  attempt  to  relieve  it    Thus  the  whole  dutchy    a.  d. 
of  Nwmandy,  originally  acquired  by  the  valour  of   1203. 
his  ancestors,  and  the  source,  from  which  the  great* 
ness  of  his  family  had  been  derived,  after  being 
supported  against  all  shocks  for  300  years,  was  torn 
for  ever  from  the  stock  of  RoUo,  and  re-united  to 
the  Crown  of  JVance.     Immediately  all  the  rest 
of  the  provinces,  which  he  held  on  the  Continent, 
except  a  part  of  Guienne,  despairing  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  abhoiring  his  government)  threw  them- 
selves  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Meanwhile  the  king  by  his  personal  vices  cqm- 
pleted  the  odium,  which  he^  had  acquired  by  the 
impotent  violence  of  his  government.  Uxorious^ 
and  yet  dissolute  in  his  manners,  he  made  no 
scruple  frequently  to  violate  the  wives  and  daughters 
o(  his  nobility,  that  rock,  on  which  tyranny  has  so 
often  split.  Other  acts  of  irregular  power,  in  their 
greatest  excesses,  still  retain  the  characters  of 
sovereign  authority;  but  here  the  vices  of  the 
prince  intrude  into  the  families  of  the  subject ;  and 
whilst  they  aggravate  the  oppression,  lower  the 
.  character  of  the  oppressor. 

In  the  disposition,  which  all  these  causes  had 
'  concurred    universally    to    diffuse,    the    slightest 
motion  ip  hia  kingdom  threatened  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences.    Those  things,  which  in  quiet 

yoL.  X,  L  L  times 
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times  would  have  only  raised  a  slight  controversy, 
now,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  exasperated  and 
inflamed,  were  capable  of  affording  matter  to  the 
greatest  revolutions,  ^he  affairs  of  the '  Ghiirch, 
the  winds  which  mostly  governed  the  fluctuating 
people,  were  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention. Above  all,  the  person,  who  filled  the  see 
of  Canterbury,' which  stood  on  a  level  with  the 
throne  itself,  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance. 
Just  at  this  critical  time  died  Hubert,  Archbishop 
of  that  see ;  a  man,  who  had  a  large  share  in  pro- 
curing the  crown  for  John,  and  in  weakening  its 
authority  by  his  acts  at  tlie  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation, as  well  as  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  Im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  this  prelate,  a  cabal  of 
obscure  monks,  of  the  abbey  of  St  Augustine, 
assemble  by  night  j  and  first  binding  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath  not  to  divulge  their  proceedings, 
until  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  they 
elect  one  Reginald,  their  sub-prior.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  person  elected  immediately 
crossed  the  seas;  but  his  vanity  soon  discovered 
the  secret  of  his  greatness.  The  king  received  the 
news  of  this  transaction  with  surprise  and  indig- 
nation. Provoked  at  such  a  contempt  of  his 
authority,  he  fell  severely  on  the  monastery,  no 
less  surprised  than  himself  at  the  clandestine  pro- 
ceeding of  some  of  its  members.  But  the  sounder 
part  pacified  him,  in  some  measure,  by  their  sub- 
^4  mission. 
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mission.  They  elected  a  person  recommendied  by  chap, 
the  king ;  and  sent  fourteen  of  the  most  respectable  ^  ^^^^• 
of  their  body  to  Rome,  to  pray  thdt  the  former 
proceedings  should.be  annulled,  and*  the  later  and 
more  regular  confirmed.  To  this  matter  of  con- 
tention another  was  added.  A  dispute  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Austin ;  each  claiming  a  right  to  elect  the 
metropolitan.  This  dispute  was  now  revived,  and 
pursued  with  much  vigour.  The  pretensions  of  the 
tliree  contending  parties  were  laid  l?efore  the  Pope, 
to  whom  such  disputes  were  highly  pleasing ;  as 
he  knew  that  all  claimants  willingly  conspire  to 
*  flatter  and  aggrandize  that  authority,  from  which 
they  expect  a  confirmation  of  their  own.  The  first 
election  he  nulled,  because  its  irregularity  was 
glaring.  The  right  of  the  bishops  was  entirely  re- 
jected. The  Pope  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
those,  whose  authority  he  was  every  day  usurping. 
The  second  election  was  set  aside,  as  made  at  the 
king's  instance.  This  was  enough  to  make  it  very 
irregular.  The  canon  law  had  now  grown  up  to 
its  full  strength.  The  enlargement  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Pope  was  the  great  object  of  this 
jurisprudence;  a  prerogative,  which,  founded  on 
fictitious  monuments,' that  are  forged  in  an  ignorant 
^e,  Easily  admitted  by  a  credulous  people,  and 
AftefH'^rds  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  these  ad« 
h  L  u  mission^; 
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missions,  hot'  satisfied  with  the  supremacy,  eiv- 
croached  on  every  minute  part  pf  church-govern- 
^  D^  menty  and  had  almost  annihilated  the  episcopal 
1208.  junsdiction  throughout  Eiuope.  Some  camxis 
had  given  the  metropolitan  a  power  of  nominating 
^  bishop,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  election 
were  palpably  irregular ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  there  was  any  other'judge  of  the  irregularity 
.  than  the  metropolitan  himself,  the  election  below 
in  effect  became  nugatory.  The  Pope,  takmg  the 
iiTeguIarity  in  this  case  for  granted,  in  virtue  of 
this  canon,  an<^  by  his  plenitude  of  power,  ordered 
the  deputies  of  Canterbui^  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended  to 
their  choice  Stephen  Langton,  their  countryman; 
.  a  person  already  distinguished  for  his  learning,  of 
irreproachable  morals,  and  free  from  every  cano- 
nical impediment.  This  authoritative  request  the 
monks  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  m  the  Pope's 
presence,  and  in  his  own  city.  They  murmured 
and  submitted.  In  England  this  proceeding  was 
not  so  easily  ratified :  John  drove  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  fn»n  their  monastery;  and  having 
seized  upon  their  revenues,  threatened  the  effects 
of  the  same  indignation  against  all  those,  wbo 
seemed  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedbgs  of 
Rome.  J)ut  Home  had  not  made  so  bold  a  step 
with  intention  to  recede.  On  the  king's  positive 
refusal  to  admit  Langton,  and  the  expulsion  of  tfae 

monks  1 
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monks  of  Canterbury,  England  was  laid  under  an  chaf» 
interdict.  Then  divine  service  at  once  ceased  ^^^^' 
throughout  the  kingdom  :  the  churches  were  shut  .  j. 
The  sacraments  were  suspended.  The  dead  were  1208. 
buried  without  honour,  in  highways  and  ditches; 
and  the  living  deprived  of  all  spiritual  comfort. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  let  loose  hb  indig- 
nation against  the  ecclesiasticks;  seizing  their  goods, 
throwbg  many  into  prison,  and  permitting  or  en- 
couraging all  sorts  of  violence  against  them.  The 
kingdom  was  thrown  into  the  most  terrible  con- 
fusion ;  whilst  the  people,  uncertain  of  the  object 
or  measure  of  their  allegiance,  and  distracted  with 
opposite  principles  of  duty,  saw  themselves  deprived 
of  their  religious  rites  by  the  ministers  of  religion ; 
and  their  king,  furious  with  wrongs  not  caused  by 
them,  falling  indiscriminately  oA  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty :  for  John,  instead  of  soothbg  his  people 
in  this  their  common  calamity^  sought  to  terriiy 
them  into  obedience.  In  a  progress,  which  he 
made  into  the  North,he  threw  down  the  enclosures 
of  bis  forests,  to  let  lot>se  the  wild  beasts  upon  their . 
lands ;  and,  as  he  saw  the  Papal  proceedings  in- 
crease with  his  opposition,  he  thou^t  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  himself  by  new  devices.  He  extorted 
hostages,  and  a  new  oath  of  fidelity,  from  his  barons. 
He  raised  a  great  army,  to^  divert  the  thoughts  of 
his  subjects  from  brooding  too  much  on  their 
distracted  condition.  This  army  he  transported 
h  h  3  ,  into 
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BOOK  into  Ireland ;  and  as  it  happened  to  his  father  ia 

^^^'     a  similar  dispute  with  the  Pope,  whilst  he  was 

A.  D.    dubious  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  he  subdued 

1208.    Ireland.   At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  established 

the  English  laws  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  have 

.  appointed  itinerant  justices. 

At  length  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was^ 
fulminated  against  the, king.  In  the  same  year 
the  same  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  the  £m- 
perour  Otho ;  and  this  daring  Pope  was  not  afraid 
at  once  to  drive  to  extremities  the  two  greatest 
,  princes  in  Europe.  And  truly,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  uniform  steadiness  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  in  the  pursuits  of  her  ambitious 
projects.  For,  knowing  that  pretensions,  which' 
stand  merely  in  opinion,  cannot  bear  to  be  question^ 
ed  in. any  part,  though  she  had  hitherto  seen  the 
interdict  produce  but  little  eflfect,  and  perceived 
that  the  excommunication  itslieli  could  draw  scarce 
one  poor  bigot  from  the  king's  service,  yet  she 
receded  not  the  least  point  from  tlie  utmost  of  her 
demand.  She  broke  oft  an  accommodation  just 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  because  the  king 
refused  to  repair  the  losses,  which  the  clergy  had 
suffered,  though  he  agreed  to  every  thing  else,  and 
even  submitted  to  receive  the  Archbishop,  who, 
being  obtruded  on  him,  had  in  reality  been  set  over 
bun.  But  the  Pope,, bold  as  politick,  determined 
to  nender  him  perfectly  submissive;  and  to  this 

purpose 
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purpose  brought  out  the  last  arms  of  the  ecclesi-  chap. 
astick  stores,  which  were  reserved  for  the  most^^^^- 
extreme  occasions.      Having    first    released  the    a.  d. 
English  subjects  from  tlieir  oath  of  allegiance^  by    1208; 
an  unheard-of  presumption   He  formally  deposed 
John  from  his  throne  and  dignity ;  he  invited  the 
king  of  France  to  take  possession  of  the  forfeited 
crown ;  he  called  forth  all  persons  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  assist  in  this    expedition  by  the 
pardons  and  privileges  of  those,  who  fought  for  the 
Hply  Land. 

This  proceeding  did  not  astonish  the  world. 
The  king  of  France,  having  driven  John  fi;om  all 
he  held  on  the  Continent,  gladly  saw  religion  itsetf 
invite  him  to  further  conquests.  He  summoned 
al|  his  vassals,  under  the  penalty  of  felony,  and  the 
opprobrious  nanie  of  Culvertage\  (a  name  of 
all  things  dreaded  by  both  nations)  to  attend  in 
this  expedition;  and  such  force  had  this  threat, 
and  the  hope  of  plunder  in  En^land^  that  a  very 
great  army  was  in  a  short  time  .assembled.     A 

fleet  also  rendezvoused  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seme, 

'.    •      •     ,  "  ,  y 

by  the  writers  of  these  times  said  to  consist  of 

•       ■•.••'  "    ■  '         . .  t»     I 

1,700  sail.     On  this  occasion  John  roused  all  his 

powers.     He  called  upon  all  his  people,  who  by 

the  duty  of  their  tenure,  or  allegiance,  were  obliged 

to  defend  their  lord  and  king;  aod  in  his  writs, 

?  A  word  of  imctrtain  derivation/ bat  which  9igiufie8  som*. 
fcandalottf  species,  of  cowardice. 

L  L  4  Stimulated 
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BOOK   Stimulated  them  by  the  same  threats  of  Cuhertage, 
which  had  been  employed  against  him.      Tliey 
operated  powerfully  in  his  favour.      His  fleet  in 
number  exceeded  the  vast  navy  of  France;  his 
army  was  in  every  thing  but  heartiness  to  the  cause 
equal,   and,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Kent, 
expected  the  descent  of  the  French  forces.    Whilst 
these  two  mighty  armies  overspread  the  opposite 
coasts,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  their  fleets, 
and  the  decision  of  so  vast  an  event  was  hourly 
expected,  various  thoughts  arose  in  the  minds  of 
those,  who  moved  the  springs   of  these  affairs. 
John,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the 
'  worid,  trembled  inwardly  when  he  reflected  how 
little  he  possessed  or  merited  tlieir  confidence. 
Wounded  by  the  consciousness  of  hb  crimes,  ex- 
commutiicated  by  the  Pope,  hated  by  his  subjects,  in 
danger  of  being  at  once  abandoned  by  Heaven  and 
earth,  he  was  filled  with  the  most  fearfiil  anxiety. 
The  legates  of  the  Pope  had  hitherto  seen  every 
thmg  succeed  to  their  wish.     But  havbg  made  use 
of  an  instrument  too  great  for  them  to  ^ield,  they 
apprehended  that,  when  it  had  overthrown  their 
adversary,  it  might  recoil  upon  the  Court  of  Rome 
itself ;  that  to  add  England  to  the  rest  of  Philip*s 
grekt  possessions  was  not  the  way  to  make  him 
bumble;  and  that  in  ruining  John  to  aggrandize 
that  monarch,  they  should  set  up  a  powerful  enemy 
in  the  place  of  a  submissive  vassal. 

They 
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They  had  done  enough  to  give  them  a  superiority  chap. 
in  any  negotiation,  and  they  privately   sent  an    vm. 
embassy  to  the  king  of  England.      Finding  him 
very  tractable,  they  hasted  to  complete  the  treaty. 
The  Pope's  legate,  Pandulph,  was  intrusted  with 
this  affair.    He  knew  the  nature  of  men  to  be  such, 
that  they  seldom  engage  willingly  if  the  whole  of 
an  hardship  be  shown  them  at  first,  but  that  having 
advanced  a  certain  length,  their  former  concessions 
are  an  argument  with  them  to  advance  further,  and 
to  give  all  because  they  have  already  given  a  great 
deal.    Therefore  he  began  with  exacting  an  oath 
from  the   king,    by  which,  without  showing  th« 
*  extent  of  his  design,  he  engaged  him  to  every  thing  ' 
N  he  could  ask.     John  swore  to  submit  to  the  legate 
in  all  things  relating  to  his  excommunication.    And 
first  he  was  obliged  to  accept  Langton  as  Arch- 
bishop ;  then  to  restore  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  deprived  ecclesiasticks,  and  to  make 
them   a  full  indemnification  for  all  their  losses. 
And  now,  by  these  concessions,  all  things  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  settled.    The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
was  entirely  removed.     But  when  the  king  ex- 
pected for  so  perfect  a  submission  a  full  absolution, 
the  legate  began  a  laboured  harangue  on  his  re- 
.  bellion,  his  tyranny,  and  the  innumerable  sins  he 
had  committed ;  and  in  conclusion,  declared  that 
there  was  no  way  left  to  appease  God  and  tHe 
Church  but  to  resign  his  crown  to  the  Holy  Seei 

from 
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BOOK  from  whose  hands  he  should  receive  it  purified 
^^^'     from  all  pollutions,  and  hold  it  for  the  future  by 

1211.   homage,  and  an  annual  tribute. 

A.  D.  John  was  struck  motionless  at  a  demand  M 
extravagant  and  unexpected.  He  knew  not  on 
which  side  to  turn..  If  he  cast  his  eyes  toward 
the  coast  of  France,  he  there  saw  his  enemy  Philip, 
who  considered  him  as  a  criminal  as  well  as  an 
enemy,  and  who  aimed  not  only  at  his  crown  but 
his  life,  at  the  head  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  fierce  people,  ready  to  rush  in  upon  him.  If 
he  looked  at  his  own  army,  he  saw  nothing  there 
but  coldness,  disaffection,  uncertainty,  distrust,  and 
.  a  strength,  in  which  he  knew  not  whether  he  ought 
most  to  confide  or  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Papal  thunders,  from  the  wounds  of  which  he  was 
still  sore,  were  levelled  full  at  his  head.  He  could 
not  look  steadily  at  these  complicated  difficulties ; 
and  truly  it  is  hard  to  say  what  choice  he  had, 
if  BX\y  choice  were  left  to  kings  in  what  con- 
cerns the  independence  of  their  croHn.  Sur- 
rounded, therefore,  with  these  difficulties,  and  that 
all  his  late  humiliations  might  not  be  rendered  a^ 
ineffectual  as  they  were  ignominious^  he  took  the 
last  step ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly  of  his  peers  and  prelates,  who  turned 
*  their  eyes  from  this  mortifying  sight,,  formally  re- 
signed his  crown  to  the  Pope's  legate;  to  whoqa 
lit  the  same  time  he  did   homage,  and  paid  t^ 

first 
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first  fruits  of  his  tribute.  Notlnng  could  be  added  «haf. 
to  the  humiliation  of  the  king,  upon,  this  occasion,  YM^* 
but  tlie  insolence  of  the  legate,  who  spumed  the 
treasure  with  his  fpot,  and  let  thp  crown  remain  a 
long  time  on  the  ground,  before  he  restored  it  to 
the  degraded  owner. 

In  this  proceeding  the  motives  of  the  king  may 
be  easily  discovered ;  but  how  the  barons  of  the 
kingdom,  who  were  deeply  concerned,  suffered, 
without  any  protestation,  the  indepehdency  of  the 
Crown  to  be  thus  forfeited,  is  mentiooed  by  no 
historian  of  that  time.  In  civil  tumults  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  regard  is  paid  by  all  parties 
to  the  honour  or  safety  of  their'  country.  The 
king's  friends  were  probably  induced  tp  acquiesce 
by  the  same  motives,  that  had  influenced  the  kinfg. 
His  enemies,  who  were  the  most  numerous,  perhaps 
saw  his  abasement  with  pleasure,  as  they  knew  this 
action  might  be  one  day  employed  against  him 
with  effect  To  the  bigots  it  was  enough  that  it 
aggrandized  the  Pope.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  conduct  of  Pandulph  towards 
king  John  bore  a  very  great  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Roman  Consuls  to  the  people  of  Carthage  in  the 
last  Punick  war ;  drawing  them  from  concession  to 
concession,  and  carefully  concealmg  their  design, 
until  they  made  it  impossible  for  the  Carthagmians 
to  resist  Such  a  strong  resemblance  did  the  same 
ambition  produce  iu  aucli  dist^apt  times ;  and  it  ^ 

for 
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BOOK   far  from  the  sole  instance,  in  which  we  may  tar^ce 
J^^  a  similarity  between  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
former  and  latter  Rome  ^n  their  common  design 
on  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

The*  legates,  having  thus  triumphed  over  the 
king,  passed  back  into  France,  but  without  relax- 
ing the  interdict  or  excommunication,  which  they 
fttin  left  hanging  over  him,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  bis  new  sub- 
jection. Arriving  in  France,  they  delivered  their 
orders  to  Philip  with  as  much  haughtiness  as  they 
had  done  to  John.  They  told  him  that  the  end  of 
the  war  was  answered  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
king  of  England,  who  had  been  rendered  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  Church :  and  that,  if  the  king  of  France 
should,  after  this  notice,  proceed  to  further  hosti* 
lities,  he  had  to  apprehend  the  same  sentence, 
which  had  humbled  his  adversary.  Philip,  who 
had  not  raised  so  .great  an  army  with  a  view  of 
reforming  the  manners  of  king  John,  would  have 
slighted  these  tlireats,  had  he  not  found  thiat  they 
were  seconded  by  the  ill  dispositions  of  a  part  of 
his  own  army.  The  earl  of  Flanders,  always 
disaffected  to  his  cause,  was  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  oppose  him;  and  only  following  him 
through  fear,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  now  openly 
opposed  him.  Philip  turned  his  arms  against  his 
revolted  vassal.  The  cause  of  John  was  revived 
by  this  dissension;  and  bis  courage  seemed  re* 

'  kindled.  • 
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kindled.  Making  one  effort  of  a  vigorous  mmd,  chap. 
he  brought  his  fleet  to  an  action  with  the  French  ^J^}' 
navy;  which  he  entirely  destroyed  on  the  coast  of 
JPlanders,  and  thus  freed  himself  from  the  terrour 
of  an  invasion.  But  when  he  intended  to  embark 
and  improve  his  success,  the  barons  refused  to 
follow  him.  They  alleged  that  he  was  still  ex- 
communicated, and  that  they  would  not  follow  a 
lord  under  the  censures  of  the  Church.  This  de- 
monstrated to  the  king  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
absolution ;  and  he  received  it  tliis  year  from  the 
hands  of  Cardinal  Langton. 

That  Archbishop  no  sooner  came  into  the  king- 
dom than  he  discovered  designs  very  different  from 
those,  which  the  Pope  had  raised  him  to  promote. 
He  formed  schemes  of  a  very  deep  and  extensive 
nature ;  and  became  the  first  mover  in  all  the  a&irSi 
which  distinguish  the  remainder  of  tliis  reign.  In  the 
oath,  which  he  administered  to  John  on  his  absolu* 
tion,  he  did  not  confine  himself  solely  to  the  eccle* 
siastical  grievances,  but  made  him  swear  to  amend 
his  civil  government;  to  raise  no  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  great  council;  and  to  punish  no 
man  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  court.  In  these 
terms  we  may  see  the  Great  Charter  traced  in  mi- 
niature. A  new  scene  of  contention  was  opened  ; 
new  pretensions  were  started;  a  new  scheme  was 
displayed.  One  dispute  was  hardly  closed,  when 
he  was  involved  in  another;  and  this  unfortunate 

king 
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£ooK  king  soon  discovered,  that  to  renounce  his  dignity 
II f-  .  was  not  the  v-'ay  to  secure  his  repose.     For  being 
cleared  of  the  excommunication  he  resolved  to 
pursue  the  war  in  France,  in  which  he  was  not 
without  a  prospect  of  success ;  but  the  barons  re- 
fused upon  new  pretences,  and  not  a  man  would 
serve.     The  king,  incensed  to  find  himself  equally 
opposed  in  his  lawful  and  unlawful  commands,  pre- 
pared to  avenge  himself  in  his  accustomed  manner; 
and  to  reduce  the  barons  to  obedience  by  carrying 
war  into  their  estates.     But  he  found  by  this  expe- 
riment that  his  power  was  at  an  end.     The  Arch- 
bishop followed  him;   confronted  him  with   the 
liberties  of  his  people;  reminded  him  of  his  late 
.oath ;  and  threatened  to  excommunicate  every  per- 
json,  who  should  obey  him  in  his  illegal  proceedings. 
The  king,  first  provoked,   afterwards  terrified  at 
this  resolution,  forbore  to  prosecute  the  recusants. 
The  En^ish  barons  had  privileges,  which  they 
,    knew  to  have  been  violated ;  they  had  always  kept 
up  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Saxon  libertj' ;  and 
:if  they  were  the '  conquerors  of  Britain,  they  did* 
not  think  that  their  own  servitude  H'as  the  just  firuit 
of  tlieir  victory.     They  had,  however,  but  au  in- 
.  distinct  view  of  the  object,  at  which  they  aimed ; 
.they  rather  felt  their  wrongs  than  understood  the 
cause  of  them  ;  and  havirtgtio  head  nor  council,  they 
were  more  in  a  condition  of  distressing  their  kin^ 
««nd  di^racing  tiieir  country  by  their  disobedience, 

than 
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tlian  of  applying  any  effectual  remedy  to  their  cHaf. 
grievances.  Langton  saw  these  dispositions,  and  viii. 
these  wants.  He  had  conceived  a  settled  plan  for 
reducing  the  king;  and  all  his  actions  tended  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  This  prelate,  under  pre- 
tence of  holding  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  drew  to- 
gether privately  some  of  the  principal  barons  to 
the  church,  of  St.  Paul  in  London.  There  having 
expatiated  on  the  miseries,  which  the  kingdom 
suffered,  and  having  explained  at  the  same  time 
the  liberties,  to  which  it  was  entitled,  he  produced 
the  famous  charter  of  Hfenry  I.  long  concealed, 
and  of  which,  with  infinite  difficulty,  he  had  pro- 
cured an  authentick  copy.  This  he  held  up  to  the 
barons  as  the  standard,  about  which  they  were^  to 
unite.  These  were  the  liberties,  which  their  ancestors 
had  received  by  the  free  concessions  of  a  former 
king ;  and  these  the  rights,  which  their  virtue  >vas 
to  force  from  the  present,  if  (which  Godfofbid) 
they  should  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
such  extremities.  The  barons,  transported  to  find 
an  authentick  instrument  to  justify  their  discontent, 
and  to  explain  and  sanction  their  pretensions,  co- 
vered the  Archbishop  with  praises ;  readily  confe- 
derated to  support  tlieir  demands;  and  binding 
themselves  by  every  obligation  of  human  and  reli- 
gious faith  to  vigour,  unanimity,  and  secrecy,  they 
'depart  to  confederate  others  in  their  design. 

This  plot  was  in  the  hands  of  too  many  to  be 

perfectly 
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BOOK  perfectly  concealed ;  and  John  saw,  witliout  know- 
11^*  ing  how  to  ward  it  off^  a  more  dangerous  blow 
levelled  at  his  authority  than  any  of  the  former. 
He  had  no  resources  within  his  kingdom,  where  all 
ranks  and  orders  were  united,  against  him  by  one 
common  hatred.  Foreign  alliance  he  had  none 
among  temporal  powers.  He  endeavoured  there- 
fore, if  possible,  to  draw  some  benefit  from  the 
misfortime  of  his  new  circumstances;  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Papal  power, 
which  he  had  so  long  and  with  such  reason  opposed. 
The  Pope  readily  received  him  into  bis  protection ; 
but  took  this  occasion  to  make  him  purchase  it  by 
another  and  more  formal  resignation  of  his  crown. 
His  present  necessities,  and  his  habits  of  humilia* 
tion,  made  this  second  degradation  easy  to  the  king. 
But  Langtoi),  who  no  longer  acted  in  subservience 
to  the  Pope,  from  whom  he  had  now  nothing  fur- 
ther to  expect,  and  who  had  put  himself  at  the^ 
head  of  the  patrons  of  civil  liberty,  loudly  ex- 
claimed at  this  indignity,  protested  against  the  re-^ 
^ignation,  and  laid  his  protestation  on  the  altar. 

This  was  more  disagreeable  to  the  barons  than 
the  first  resignation,  as  they  were  sensible  tl^t  he 
now  degraded  himself  only  to  bumble  his  subjects. 
They  were,  however,  once  more  patient  witnesses 
to  that  ignominious  act;  and  were  ^  much  over- 
awed by  the  Pope,  or  had  brought  their  design  to 
so  little  maturity,  that  the  king,  in  spite  of  it,  still 
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found  means  and  authority  to  raise  an  army,  with.CHAP. 
which  he  made  a  final  effort  to  recover  some  part  of   vm. 
his  dombions  in  France.    The  junqture  was  altoge- 
ther favourable  to  his  design,     Philip  had  all  his 
attention, abundantly  employed  in  another  quarter 
against  the  terrible  attacks  of  the  Emperour  Otho, 
in  a  confederacy  with  the  earl  of  Flanders.    John, 
strc^pgthened  by  this  diversion,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Poictou  for  some  time  with  good  appearances. 
The  battle  of  Bovines,  which  was  fought  this  year, 
put  an  end  to  all  these  hopes.     In  this  battle  the 
Imperial  army,  consisting  of^  150,000  men,  were 
defeated  by  a  third  of  their  number  of  French 
forces.      The  Emperour  himself,    with  difficulty 
escaping  from  the  field,  survived  but  a  short,  time 
a  battle,  which  entirely  broke  his  strength.     So 
signal  a  success  established  the  grandeur  of  France 
upon  immovable  foundations.     Philip  rose  conti- 
iiually  in  reputation  and  power,  whilst  John  con- 
tinually declined  in  both ;  and  as  the  King  of  France 
was  now  ready  to  employ  against  him  all  his  forces, 
so  lately  victorious,  he  sued  by  tlie  mediation  of 
the  Pope  s  legate  for  a  truce^  which  was  granted 
to  him  for  five  years.     Such  truces  stood  in  the 
place  of  regular  treaties  of  peace,  which  were  not 
often  made  at.  that  time. 

The  barons  of  England  had  made  use  of  the 
Idng's  absence  to  bring  their  confederacy  to  form; 
'.and  now  seeing  him  return  with  so  little  credit,  his   ' 
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Bbbft  ^Odi  ctlMdAiflted,  tod  no  h^t^  of  ft  part^  aino&g 
htesubjedts,  l&6y  tfi^&red  in  a  body  before  bim 
at  LondM.  All  Iti  complete  'i^cbour,  and  in  the 
gak6  b(  deftUieej  tb^y  preadiked  a  petition,  very 
Bntiible  ih  the  lafiguage,  but  e^<;essiye  in  the  sub- 
stance ;  ih  whkK  thdy  d^lm^d  their  liberties,  and 
phy^  tliat  they  might  be  fibmally  afiowed  and 
f^Atiiblidh^by  the  royiAl  authority.  The  idoig  resolved 
nbt  to^ubtriit  to  their  demands;  but  being  at  pre- 
sent ih  no  condition  to  resist,  he  required  time  to 
eb^sider  of  fso  importarit  an  affair.  The  time, 
Wt66h  M^  graMed  to  the  king  to  deliberate,  he 
kfhpHoyed  in  findmg  means  to  a(T6id  a  compttance. 
De  took  the  cross,  by  which  be  hoped  to  reader 
ttk  person  sitared.  He  obliged  the  people  to  renew 
f heir  oath  of  fealty ;  and  hifilfy,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  Pope.  Fditffi^'by  all  the  devices,  which 
eonld  be  tis6d  to  Supply  the  place  of  a  red  streogtij^ 
lie  tttntufed,  when  the  bs^ons  renewed  their  de- 
mands, to  give  them  a  positive  fefiisal ;  he  swore 
by  the  f6et  of  God  (his  usual  oath)  that  he  would 
TfeVer  gtaht  them  such  libeities  aa  must  make  a 
'akve  of  himself. 

The  barohs,  oh  this  answer,  Smmediatdy  fly  to 
artns :  they  riie  fn  every  part ;  they  form  an  army, 
and  appoint  a  leader ;  and  to  they  knew  that  no 
tfisigili  t&A  ittvtolte  all  sorts  of  people,  or  inspire 
tft^oi  with  ettraoil^nary  redSlatien^  tadess  it  tie 
'^imated  f^th  religion,  they  drilled  tbeir  leader  die 
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MwTfjl^a^  of  the  BXfny  of  God  find  ihoJy  church,  c  h  a  ?. 
Tjb.e  kwg  wfts  wholly  unprovided  ngqjnit  sp  geuef ai  ^^^ 
a  dtajl^ction.  The  iqity  of  I/)ndQn,  :the  possession 
of  whiiph  tiQis  generally  proved  a  deciaiv^e  .advantage 
in  the  £pg^  oivil  wars,  was  betrayed  to  the  ba- 
tons. He  mi^t  rather  be  said  to  be  .iioprisoned 
thfio  .decoded  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  which 
do^  sieg^  >vae  ,kid ;  whilst  the  marshal  of  the 
barons'  army,  exercising  the  prerog^ives  of  royalty, 
issued  writs  to  summon  all  the  lords  to  join  the 
jtucmy  of  liberty;  threatening  equaliy  ail  jthose  who, 
^ould  adhere  to  the  king,  and  those,  who  hatmyed 
an  iodit&rence  to  the  cause  by  tbeir  neutrality. 
John,  deserted  by  all,  had  no  resource  but  in. tern- 

.poriding  and  submission.  Without  questioning  in 
aay  part  .the  termis  pf  a  treaty,  whioh  he  intended 

-to  observe  in  none,  he  agreed  to  jevery  thing  the 
barons  thought  fit  tOAsk;  hoping  that  the  exor- 
ixUaacy  of  their  de^uands  would  justify  in.  the  eyes 

,  of  the  vvorid  the  breach  of  his  promises.  The 
loslrujtafiiite,  by  which  the  barons  secured  their 
liberties,  were  dcawn  up  in  form  of  charters,  and 

.  in  the  jnanner,  by  which  graots  had  been  usually 
inade  to  monasteries ;  with  a  pceamfale,  signifying 
that.it  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  khig's  soyl, 
and   lJv)se  Af  his  ancestors.     For  the  place  of 

.ty^leomiadng  this  remarkable  act,  they  chose  a  large 

.fiekl^ioyeclooked  by  Windsor,  called  Runningnmede, 

jriuch  in  our  j)rfiseDt  tonguie  signifies  tha  Meadow 
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of  Council ;  a  place,  long  consecrated  by  pubikk 
opinion,  as  that  wherein  the  quarrels  and  tran, 
which  arose  in  the  English  nation,  when  divided 
into  kingdoms  or  factions,  had  been  terminated 
from  the  remotest  times.  Here  it  was  that  King 
John,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  m  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1215^  signed  those  two  memorable  instru- 
ments, which  first  disarmed  the  Crown  of  its 
unlimited  prerogatives,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
English  liberty.  One  was  dalled  the  Great  Charter; 
the  other,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  If  we  look 
back,  to  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  we 
shall  the  better  comprehend  the  spirit  and  necessi^ 
of  these  grants. 

Besides  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  at  that 
time,  two  systems  of  laws,  very  different  from  each 
other  in  their  object,  their  reason,  and  their  autho* 
rity,  regulated  the  interiour  of  the  kirfgdom :  the 
Forest  Law,  and  the  Common  Law.  After  th« 
Northern  nations  had, settled  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  hunting,  whicb  had  formerly  been 
the  chief  means  of  their  subsistence,  still  continued 
their  favourite  diversion.  Great  tracts  of  each 
country,  wajsted  by  the  wars,  in  which  it  was  con- 
quered, were  ,set  apart  for  this  kind  of  sport,  and 
guarded  in  a  state  of  desolation  by  strict  laws  and 
severe  penalties.  When  such  waste  lands  were  in 
the  hands  of  subjects,  they  were  called  Chases; 
when  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  they  were 
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denominated  Forests.  These  forests  lay  properly  chap. 
Within  the  jurisdiction  of  no  hundred,  county,  or,  ^J^j' 
bishoprick ;  and  therefore,  being  out  both  of  the. 
Common  and  the  Spiritual  Law,  they  were  governed 
by  a  law  of  their  own,  which  was  such  as  the  4cing 
by  his  private  will  thought  proper  to  impose.  There 
were  reckoned  in  England  no  less  than  sixty-eight 
royal  forests,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent.  In 
these  great  tracts  were  many  scattered  bhabitants ; 
and  several  persons  had  property  of  wood-land, 
and  other  S(h1,  enclosed  within  their  bounds.  Here 
the  king  had  separate  courts  and  particular  jus- 
ticiaries: a  complete  jurisprudence,  with  all  its 
ceremonies  and  terms  of  art,  was  formed ;  and  it 
appears  that  these  laws  were  better  digested,  and 
more  carefully  enforced,  than  thos6,  which  be- 
longed to  civil  government  They  had  indeed  all 
the  qualities  of  the  worst  of  laws.  Their  professed 
object  was  to  keep  a  great  part  of  the  nation  deso- 
late. They  hindered  communication,  and  destroyed 
industry.  They  had  a  trivial  object,  and  most 
severe  sanctions ;  for  as  they  belonged  immediately 
to  the  king's  personal  pleasures,  by- the  lax  inter- 
pretation of  treason  in  those  days,  all  considerable, 
offences  against  tlie  Forest  Law,  such  as  killing  the 
beasts  of  game,  were  considered  as  high  treason, 
and  punished,  as  high  treason  then  was,  by  trunca- 
tion of  limbs,  and  loss  of  eyes  and  testicles.    Hence 
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BOOK  aldose  n  thousftM  abuSfeg,  Vexations  ^iU,  Mtf  pre- 
1^^  /teticea  for  iiripottition  Mpoh  a!)  (bo^,  who  lived  irt 
or  near  tfa«de  pl^c^.  The  deer  wdi^6  itfffered  to 
hn  10096  «{>cm  thiir  Ited^ ;  aiid  nMmy  of^fyfe^kms 
Hf^tt  aitd  vfhh  te\AA(Mi  tb  tiie  clttiri^  of  cototMnttg^, 
Which  tte  jf^pl^  hid  in  n^t  at  the  forests.  Tho 
Norman  kiflg^  wer^  iibt  the  ^rsfe  ihaJterd  of  lh« 
Fbrest  LaW:  it  subsisted  imd^t*  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  kings.  Canute  th^  Great  composed  a  body 
of  those  la\v5,  ^hldti  stiU  remains.  But  ittid^r  tho 
Norman  kirigs  they  wirfe  enforced  with  greater 
rigour,  as  Ae  whote  tetiour  of  th^  Norihan  ^vem- 
liieirt  was  mote  rigorous.  Beside^^  t^e^  forests 
Wete  frequently  made^  by  which  private  prt^rty 
^mB  obtraged  m  k  gHevoii^  manner.  Nothing,  per^ 
faapSi  afaows  more  ctearly  how  ihde  men  are  abi^ 
b  depart  fr^  th^  cbmolon  course  of  affairs^'  than 
that  the  Nbl-nian  kings,  pHnises  of  great  capacity^ 
end  extremely  de^kous  of  ai^olate  power,  did  not 
think  of  peopling  theke  forests  ;  places  under  their 
liwn  uncontrolled  dominion>  dnd  which  might  hav^ 
served  aa  ^o  many  gattieom  di6p;er^  thiDu^ont 
fha  country.  The  f  Charter  of  the  Forerts  had  for 
ltd  object  the  disafforesting  sev^eral  of  ^fie  tracts: 
th^  prevention  of  future  affbrestings:  Xive  mitigation 
and  ascertaiAment  of  the  pUnM^ment^  for  breaches 
trf  the  Forests  Law. 

'the  Cbi^rnndn  LaW,    as  k  ^h  prevaSed  in 
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.  £»^ahd,  was  in  a  gnoat  mftastnre  composed  of  0oime  o«  ai». 
romnaiits  <^  the  old  Saxon  customs,  joiaed  to  the^  vtli. 
ffivdal  instilutioiis  brought  in  at  the  ^oman  Coa- 
quest     And  it  is  here  to  be  observed^tbaitrtlie 
.constitutions  of  Magna  Charla  sore  by  no  me&JMa 
reneiirai  of  the  laws  of  Stc  fid«ra«l,  or  Che  aneient 
Saxon  iawsy  as  qup  historiaiiB  and  law-^wnter/i  -ge- 
nemliy,  though  very  grovindfaM(ly,  assert,  ^hey  Ik^Mr 
no  resemblance,  in  any  partiMkr)  to  the  kW'^f 
St  Edvirard,  or  to  any  odier  ^oltecfion  of  th«0e 
.aiicient  institutions*      Indeed,  bow  should  lln^}? 
The  object  of  Magqa  Ctharta  is  the  correctkw  df 
jthe  feudal  policy,  which  was  first  ktroduced,  it 
least  in  any  regul^  fovm,  at  the  Cotiqu^st,  ^nd^Ml 
mot  subsist  befipre  tt^    It  may  b<9  lo^er-obset^, 
that  in  .the  Rreombie  to  t^e  Great  CWtet-  it  4s 
.stiiniiated  that  the  teran9:shaH  Aotf  4be  libertlW 
,tbepe  granted  to  them  dnd  (heir  Jiis^m,  li(!ORi  ^ 
-icmg  an^  his  hdrs:  which  qhows  that  tfhe  doi^t^ 
Jtd  an  unalienfdde  tenure  was  always  lippermostln 
iheir  minds.    Hieir  idea  even  of  liberty  was  not 
l^  I  nay  use  tibe  exppessian)  perfectly  free ;  amd 
they  did  not  claim  to  posse»  their  privileges  upon 
uttj  natural  prin(^de  or  independent  botioin,  Wt, 
just  as  they  held  their  lands,  tnm  ^e  king.    Ti^ 
fa  woetfay  of  obaervaCieii.  "  ^ 

By.tbe.iepdal  law  all  landed  property  4s,  by  a 
iUpaed  OQiKkision,  supposed  to  be  derived,  and 
limdhre  lo  ke  nediaitdy  *or  iadmedlofeely  bdd, 
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BOOK  .  fiXMn  the  Crowo.    If  same  estates  were  so  deiiTei, 
^^-    .others  were  certainly  procured  by  the  same  originftl 
titto  of  conquesti  by  which  the  crown  itself  was 
Mqiured ;  and  the  derivation  from  the  king  could 
iia  reason  only  be  considered  as  a  fiction  of  law. 
J^t  its  consequent,  rights  being  once  supposed, 
.many  real  charges  and  burthens  grew  from  a  fiction 
made  only  for  the  preservation  of  subordination; 
.  and  in  consequence  of  this,  a  great  power  was 
exercised  over   the  persons  and   estates  of  the 
teoiots.    The  fines  on  the  succession  to  an  estate, 
.cf^led  in  the  feudal  language  Beliefs,  were  not 
j  fixed  to  any  certainty;  and  were  therefore  frequently 
made  so  excessive,  that  they  might  rather  be  con- 
aid^i^d  as  mdemptions>  or  new  purchases,  than 
.exrknowledgments.  of  superiority  and  tenure.    With 
'respect  to  that  most  important  article  of  Marriage, 
there  was,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  feudal  holding; 
a,  great  restraint  laid  upon  it    It  ni^as  of  importance 
tp  the  lord  that  the  person,  who  received  the  feud, 
should  be  submissive  to  htm ;  he  had  therefore  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  the  heiress^ 
who  inherited  the  feud.    This  right  was  carried 
further  than  the  necessity  required :  the  male  heir 
himself  was  obliged  to  marry  according  to  the 
choice  of  his  Jord ;  and  even  widows, .  who  had 
made  one  sa<;rifice  to  the  feudal  tyranny,  were 
neither  suffered  to  continue  in  the  widowed  state, 
nor  to  choose  for  themselves  the  partners  of  their 
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Second  bed.     In  fact,  marriage  was  puUickly  set  c  h  a  p. 
up  to  sale.     The  ancient  records  of  the  Exchequer    ^^"• 
afford  many  instances  where  some  women  pur-    a.  d. 
chased,  by  heavy  fines,  tlie  privilege  of  a  single    1215. 
life ;  some  the  free  choice  of  an  husband ;  others 
the  liberty  of  rejecting  some  person  particularly 
disagreeable.    And,  what  may  ippear  extraordi- 
nary, there  are  not  wanting  examples,  where  a 
woman  has  fined  in  a  considerable  sum,  that  sh^ 
might  not  be  compelled  to  marry  a  certain  man ; 
the  suitor  on  the  other  hand  has  out-bid  her;  and 
solely  by  offering  more  for  the  marriage  than  the 
iieiress  coaid  to  prevent  it,  be  carried  bis  point 
directly  and  avowedly  against    her    inclinations. 
Now,  as  the  king  claimed  no  ri^t  over  his  im- 
mediate  tenants,  that  they  did  not  exercise  in  the 
same,  or  in  a  more  oppressive,  manner  over  their 
vassals,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  general  and 
cruet  grievance  than  this  shameful  market,  which 
so  universally  outraged  the  most  sacred  relations 
among  mankind.     Fut  the  tyranny  over  women 
was.  not  over  with  the  marriage.    As  the  king 
seized  into  his  hands  the  estate  of  every  deceiased 
tenant  in  order  to  secure   his  relief,  the  widow 
was  driven  often  by  an  heavy  composition  to  pur- 
chase the  admission  to  her  dower,  into  which  it 
should  seem  shie  could  not  enter  without  the  king  s 
consent 
AU  t!tie&%  were  marks  of  a  real  and  ^evoiis 
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BOOK  Bervitade.  The  Great  Charter  wts  laade  not  to 
^^^'  destn^  the  root,  but  to  cut  short  the  iweigrovii 
branch^  of  the  feudal' service ;  firsts  in  moderating, 
and  in  Tednciog  to  a  certainty,  the  reliefs,  which  the 
kin^8  tenants  paid  on  succeeding  to  their  estate 
according  to  tiieir  rank ;  and  secondly,  id  taking 
off  some  of  the  burthens,  which  had  been  .laid  or 
mardage,  whether  compulsory  or  restrictive,  and 
thereby  preventing  that  ^lameful  market,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  persons  of  h&rs,  and  the 
most  sacred  things  amongst  mtfikmd. 

There  were  other  proviaioDs  made  in  the  Great 
Charter,  that  went  deeper  than  ths  fcwdai  tenurcv 
and  affected  the  whdb  iiody  of  the  csril  jgrttm^ 
ment  A  great  part  of  the  king»  cevesMie  then 
consisted  in  the  iines  and  amercements,  which  were 
imposed  in  his  courts.  A  fioe  was  paid  tbere  for 
liberty  to  commence^  or  te  conclude,  a  suit  The 
fouushnient  of  offences  hy  fine  was  diacnstipnary ; 
mnd  this  discnetionary  pow^  iiad  been  very  much 
abused,  fiut  by  Magna  Charta  things  were  w 
ordered,,  that  a  ddinquent  Jioigbt  be  puoi^ed,  buk 
not  rained,  by  a  &ie  or  aaiercemetit,  because  the 
degree  of  his  ofiSenee,  and  the  eank  he  held,  were 
to  bp  taken  into  ooasdecaiieQ.  His  freehold,  his 
merobandise,  wad  tiioae  iutrumcsols,  by  which  he 
<d)euned  his  liveiifaood,  were  maide  saerad  from 
such  impositions. 

'    A  mpre  ^rand  refoiaa  was  made  with  tqg^  to 
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Che  adminktratiai^  cf  jurtke.  The  kings  iti  those 
days  deldoiii  resided  tong  iii  one  pkoe,  afid  their 
tonrt*  fellbw^d  their  persfcms.  This  erralick  jtrstiGd 
must  huve  beeA  prod«W!iyB  of  Infifirite  mcortv^mencie 
to.  the  Mtiga»>ts.  If  tras  now  provided  thafct  civil 
fettits,  called  Cmvmn  Pkas,  should  be  fitted  to 
some  certain  ptece.  Thiid  one  branch  of  jurisdiction 
VfM  separated  itxym  the  king's  court,  a?nd  detached 
*  ftbvA  his  j^ewon.  They  had  iiot  yet  come  to  that 
tetttiirky  Of  jurfspTudetice  as  to  think  this  might  W 
in^de  to  e?ltend  to  Crfeiinftl  Law  aWo ;  and  t!mt 
the  ldtt*r  Wfi6  an  objetn  of  still  gi^ler  'importitiYce. 
Biit  even  the  former  thay  be  cdnsM^r^d  fes  a  gi-eat 
reToliition.  A  tribunal,  a  creature  of  mere  lat^% 
independent  of  personal  power,  was  estabKsfeedj 
and  this  ieparaition  of  a  king's  authority  frdm  his 
person  was  k  ihatter  of  vast  consefjnence  towards 
introducing  ideas  of  freedom,  arid  ciMrfirmittg  tiie 
sacredness  and  majesty  of  laws. 

But  the  grand  article,  and  that,  which  cewreiitefi 
ftll  the  parts  of  the  fabtick  of  liberty,  was  Afe, 
"  that  no  freeman  fehall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
**  or  <if8fiei29ed,  or  oatkwed,  or  banished,  or  in  any 
"  wiie  destroyed,  b«t  by  judgnjent  of  his  peers." 

There  iis  another  article  of  nearly  as  much  con- 
aeqUentre  itis  the  former,  considering  the  state  of  the 
nation  atthikt  time,  by  which  it  is  prchrided,  that 
die  barons  shall  grant  to  llieir  tenai)ts  the  same 
tibertiei)  ^hich  th^  dad  atipolofted  for  themselves* 

This 
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BOOK  This  prevented  the  kingdom  from  degenera6ng 
1 11^  into  the  worst  iniaginable  government,  a  feudal 
aristocracy.  The  English  barons  were  not  in  the 
condition  of  those  great  princes,  vwho  had  made  the 
French  monarchy  so  low  in  the  preceding  century; 
or  like  those,  who  reduced  the  Imperial  power  to 
a  name.  They  had  been  brought  to  moderate 
bounds  by  the  policy  of  the  First  and  Second 
Henrys,  and  were  not  in  a  conditicm  to  set  up 
for  petty  sovereigns,  by  an  usurpation  equally 
detrimental  to  the  Crown  and  the  People.  They 
were  able  to  act  only  in  confederacy;  and  this 
common  cause  made  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
common  good,  and  to  study  popularity  by  the 
equity  of  their  proceedings.  This  was  a  very 
happy  circumstance  to  th^  growing  liberty. 

These  concessions  were  so  just  and  reasonable, 
that,  if  we  except  the  force,  no  prince  could  tijink 
himself  wronged  in  making  them.  But  to  secure 
the  observance  of  these  articles,  regulations  were 
made,  which,  whilst  they  were  regarded,  scarcely 
left  a  shadow  of  regal  power.  And  the  barons 
could  think  of  no  measures  for  securing  their  free- 
dom, but  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  monarchy. 
A  council  of  twenty-five  barons  was  to  be  chosen 
by  their  own  body,  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  hear  and  det^mine  upon  all 
^oAiplamts  concerning  the  breach  of  the  charter ; 
and  as  these  charters  extended  to  almost  every 

part 
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part  of  goverament,  -a  tribunal  of  his  enemies  was  chap. 
set  up^  who  might  pass  judgment  on  all  his  actions.    ^^^^- 
And  that  force  might  n6t  be  wanting  to  execute '  ^   j^^ 
the  judgments  of  this  new  tribunal,  the  king  agreed    1215. 
to  issue  his  own  writs  to  all  persons,  to  oblige 
them  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  twenty- 
five  barons,  who  were  empowered  to  distress  him 
by  seizure  of  his  lands  and  castles,  and  by  every 
possible  method,  until  the  grievance  complained  of 
was  redressed  according  to  their  pleasure  :  his  own 
person  and  his  family  w^e  alone  exempted  from 
violence. 

fiy  these  last  concessions  it  must  be  confessed 
he  was  'effectually  dethroned,  and  with  all  the 
jcirqumstances  of  indignity,  which  could  be,  imagin* 
ed^  He  had  refused  to  govern  as  a  lawful  prince, 
and  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  even  his  legal 
authority.  He  became  of  no  sort  of  consequence 
in  his  kingdom ;  he  was  held  in  universal  contempt  ' 
and  derision ;  he  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pope^ 
whose  power  he  had  found  sufficient  to  reduce,  but 
not  to  ^support,  him.  The  censures  of  the  Holy  ^ 
See,  whicli  had  been  fulminated  at  his  desire,  were 
little  regarded  by  the  barons,  or  even  by  the  clergy, 
supported  in  this  resistance  by  the  firminess  of  their 
Archbishop,  who  acted  with  great  vigour  in  the 
cause  of  tlie  barons,  and  even  delivered  into  their 

m 

hands  the  fortress  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  most 

important 
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»ooK  tmportaitt  places  m  ihe  kbgd^iQ.  After  much 
y^ljl^  ineditBiieDi,  the  king  Kt  last  resotyed  upon  a  loeasijre 
A.  D.  cf  itibe  mos/l  extreme  kind,  exiortsd  bjr  Bhame, 
.^2 15-  reveogCf  aiid  despair;  but,  cooBideringtbe  diqio- 
;8]|ioQ  of  tbfi  time,  mvch  the  most  effisccual,  that 
<2ould  be  chosen.  He  dispatched  emissaries  into 
France,  into  the  Low  Countries  and  G^nnaQy,  to 
raise  men  for  his  service.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
saaie  measures  to  hrmg  his  kingdom  to  obedience, 
which  his  predecessor  William  iiad  used  to  con- 
quer it.  He  promised  to  the  adventuress  in  bis 
quarrel  the  lands  of  the  rebellious  barons;  and  it  is 
said,  even  empowered  his  agents  to  make  charters 
of  ^the  estates  of  several  particulal^.  Tlio  utmost 
success  attended  these  njagotiations,  in  en  age  when 
Europe  abounded  witii  a  warlike  and  poor  nobility ; 
iwith  younger  brothers,  for  whom  •  there  was  no 
provision  in  Tegular  armies,  who  aeklom  eittered 
Into  the  church,  and  never  apfdied  themselves  to 
commerce;'  and  wh<^n  every  considerable  ftmiiy 
was  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
netoiners  and  dependents,  idle,  and  greedy  of  .war 
iind  pillage.  The  Crusade  bad  universally  dif- 
fused a  spirit  of  adventure ;  and  if  any  adventxHre 
had  the  Pope's  approbation,,  it  was  sure  to  have  a 
number  of  followers* 

John  waited  the  effect  of  his  measures.     He 

kept  up  no  longer  the  solemn  mockery  of  a^Court, 

Inuiiich  a  degraded  king  iiuist.  always  hare  bew 

24  the 
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the  Icmeat  object.    He  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight : 
I»s  ody  compafttons  were  sailors  and  fishenneii, 
among  whom  be  became  extremely  popular.  Never 
•was  he  more  to  be  dreaded  than  in  this  Bifllen 
retreat,  whilst  the  baroos  amused  themselves  by 
idle  jests,  and  vain   conjectures  on  his  conduct 
Such  was  the  strange  wa»t  of  foresight  in  that 
^Mtrbarous  age,  and  such  the  total  ne^ct  of  design 
iti  th^ir  €^Sufs,  that  the.  barons,  when  they  had 
^  the  Charter,  which  was  weakened  even  by  the 
force,  by  which  it  wfis  obtained,  and  the  grea>t 
power,  which  it  granted,  set  no  watch  upon  the 
king;  seemed  to  have  no  intelligence  of  the  great 
alxl  0pen  machinations,  which  were  carrying  on 
against  thekn,  ted  had  made  no  .adrt  of  disposi- 
tions for  their  defence.    They  spent  their  time  in 
tournameniu  and  benr-baitings,  aod  other  diver- 
sions suited  to  the  fierce  rusticity  of  their  manners- 
At  ieligth  the  stonn  br^ke  forth,  and .  foukni  them 
uttedy  unprovided.    Hie  pa|ml  excommu&icatioQ> 
the  indignation  <>f  tiieir  prince,  and  a  vast  army  of 
lawless  <and  bold  adventurers,  were  poured  down 
'  at  once  upon  their  heads.     Such  numbers  were  en- 
g^ed  in  this  enterprise,  that  forty  thousand  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  sea.     Yet  a  number  still 
.remained  sufBoient  to  compose  two  great  amue^ : 
^ne  of  which,  with  the  enraged  king  at  its  liead, 
ravaged  without   mercy  the  north  of  'England; 
wbQst  the  other  turned  all  the  west  to  a  dike  scene 

of 
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BOOK  of  blood  and  desolation.  The  memory  of  Ste- 
^'^*     phen'fl  wars  was  renewed  with  every  image  of  hor- 

^  jj     rour,  misery,  and  crime.    The  barbns,  dispensed 

1215.  and  trembling  in  their  castles,  waited  who  shoold 
fall  the  next  victim.  They  had  no  army  able  to 
keep  the  field.  The  Archbishop,  on  whom  they 
had  great  reliai)ce,  was  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions. There  was  no  hope  even  from  submission ; 
the  king  could  not  fulfil  his  engagements  to  his 
foreign  troops  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  barons.  In  these  circumstances  of  despair 
they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  Philip,  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  their  country.  Throwing  off  all 
allegiance  to  John,  they  agreed*  to  accept  Lewis, 
the  son  of  that  monarch,  as  their  king.  Philip 
had  once  more  an  opportunitunity  of  bringing  the 
crown  of  England  into  his  family^  and  he  readily 

131 6*  embraced  it  He  immediately  sent  his  son  into 
England  with  seven  hundred  ships,  and  slighted 
the  menaces  and  excommunications  of  the  Pope, 
to  attain  the  same  object,  for  which  he  had  for- 
merly armed  to  support  and  execute  them.  Tha 
affairs  of  the  barons  assumed  quite  a  new  face  by 
tiiis  reinforcement,  and  their  rise  was  as  sudden 
and  striking  as  their  fall.  The  foreign  army  of 
.  King  John,  without  discipline,  pay  or  oixier,  ruined 
and  wasted  in  the  midst  of  its  successes,  was  littla 
able  to  oppose  the  natural  force  of  the  country, 
called  forth  and  recruited  by  so  considerable  a 

succQttr* 
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.tiuccOur.  Besides,  the  French  ti^oops,  who  served  chap. 
unfcier  John,  and  made  a  great  part  of  his  army,  .^^ 
immediately  went  over  to  the  enemy,  unwilling  to  ^^  j^ 
^rve  against  their  sovereign  in  a  cause,  which  now  1 2 1 6. 
began  to  look  desperate.  The  son  of  the  King  of 
France  was  acl^nowledged  in  London,  and  re* 
ceived  the  homage  of  all  ranks  of  men.  John, 
thus  deserted,  had  no  other  ally  (han  the  Pope, 
who  indeed  served  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power; 
but  with  arms,  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  alone  can  give  any  force.  He  excommuni- 
cated Lewis  and  his  adherents;  he  laid  England 
under  an  interdict;  he  threatened  the  King  of 
France  himself  with  the  same  sentence ;  but  Philip 
continued  firm,  and  the  interdict  had  little  effect 
in  England.  Cardinal  Langton,  by  his  remarkable 
address,  by  his  interest  in  the  sacred  college,  and 
his  prudent  submissions,  had  been  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  his  office ;  but'  steady  to  ,the  cause  he 
had  first  espoused,  he  made  use '  of  the  recove,ry 
of  his  authority,  to  carry  on  his  old  designs  against 
the  king  and  the  Pope.  He  celebrated  divine  ser- 
vice in  spite  of  the  interdict ;  and  by  his  influence 
and  example  taught  others  to  despise  it.  The 
king,  thus  deserted,  and  now  only  solicitous  for  his 
personal  safety,  rambled,  or  rather  fled  firom  place 
#to  place  at  the  head  of  a  small  party.  He  was  in 
great  danger  in  passing  a  marsh  in  Norfolk,  in 
which  he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  baggage,  and 
vol:  X.  N  N  hisr    ' 
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BOOK   his  most  valuable  effects.     With  difficulty  he  es- 

m-     caped    to  the  monastery   of  Switiestead;  wh^e 

A.  D.    violently  agitated  by  grief^and  disappointments,  his 

1216.  late  fatigue,  and  the  use  of  an  improper  diet,  threw 

him  into  a  fever,  of  'which  he  died  in  a  few  days 

at  Newark,  not  wkhout  suspicion  of  poison,  after  a 

reign,  or  rather  a  struggle  to  reign,  for  eighteen 

years,  the  most  turbulent  and  calamitous  both  to 

king  and  people  of  any,  that  are  recorded  in  the 

English  history. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  here  for  a  few 
moments,  and  to  consider  a  little  more  nunutely 
the  causes,  which  h|id  produced  the  grand  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  liberty,  by  which  this  reign  \?as 
distinguished ;  and  to  draw  all  the  circumstances, 
which  led  to  this  remarkable  event,  into  a  sin^e 
point  of  view.  Since  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  only  two  princes  succeeded  t»  the  crown 
upon  undisputed  titles.  William  the  Conqueror 
established  bis  by  force  of  arms.  His  successours 
were  obliged  to  court  the  people  by  yieldii^  many 
of  the  possessions,  and  many  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown ;  but  they  suppoited  a  dubious  tide  by  a 
vigorous  administration;  and  recovered  by  their 
policy,  in  the  course  of  their  reign,  what  the  neces- 
sity of  their  affairs  obliged  them  to  relinquish  for 
the  establishment  of  their  power.  Thus  was  the 
nation  kept  continually  fluctuating  between  free- 
dom  and  servitude.  But  the  principles  of  freedom 
2«  were 
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were  predominant,  though  the  thing  itself  was  not  chap. 
yet  fidly  formed.  The  continual  struggle  of  the  viii. 
clergy  for  the  ecclesiastical  liberties  laid  open  at  ^^"^^^ 
the  same  time  the  natural  claims  of  the  people;  1216. 
and  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  show  some  respect 
for  those  claims,  in  order  to  add  strength  to  their 
own  party.  The  concessions,  which  Henry  the 
Second  made  to  the  ecclesiasticks  on  the  death  of 
Becket,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Rich- 
ard the  First,  gave  a  grievous  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  Crown;  as  thereby  an  order  of  so  much 
power  and  influence  triumphed  over  it  in  many  es- 
sential points.  The  latter  of  these  princes  brought 
it  very  low  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct. 
Always  abroad,  the  royal  authority  was  felt  in  its 
full  vigour  without  being  supported  by  the  dignity,  or 
softened  by  the  graciousness  of  the  royal  presence. 
Always  in  war,  he  considered  his  dominions  only 
as  a  resource  for  his  armies.  The  demesnes  of 
.the  crown  were  squandered.  Every  office  in  the 
state  was  made  vile .  by  being  sold.  Excessive 
grants,  followed  by  violent  and  arbitrary  resump* 
tions,  tore  to  pieces  the  whole  contexture  of  the 
government  The  civil  tumults,  which  arose  in 
that  king's  absence,  showed  that  the  king's  lieute- 
nants at  least  might  be  disobeyed  with  impunity. 

Then  came  John  to  the  Crown.  The  arbitrary 
taxes;  which  he  imposed  very  early  in  his  reign, 
which  offended  even  more  by  the  improper .  use 

N  K  d  mad^ 
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BOOK  made  of  them  than  their  irregularity,  irritated  the 
^^i-     people  extremely,  and  joined  with  all  the  preceding 
causes   to    make    his   government    contemptible. 
Henry  the  Second,  during  his  contests  with  the 
Church,  had  the  address  to  preserve  the  barons  in 
'    his  interests.     Afterwards,  when  the  barons  had 
joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  children,  this  wise 
prince  found   means  to  secure  the  bislu^ps  and 
ecclesiasticks.     But  John  drew  upon  himself  at  ^ 
once  the  hatred  of  all  orders  of  his  subjects.     His 
struggle  with  the  Pope  weakened  him ;  his  submis- 
sion to  the  Pope  weakened  him  yet  more.     The 
Toss   of  his  foreign  territories,  besides  what  he 
lost  alonjg  with  them  in  reputation,  made  him  en- 
tirely dependant  upon  Englaild ;  whereas  his  pre- 
decessors "made  one  part  of  their  territories  sub- 
servient [to  the  preservation  of  their  authority  in 
another,   where  it  was  endangered.     Add  to  all 
these  causes  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  in 
which  there-  was  nothing  uniform  or  sincere,  anil 
which  introduced  the  like  unsteadiness  into  all  his 
government.     He  was  indolent,  yet  restless  in  his 
disposition ;  fond  of  working  by  violent  methods, 
without  any  vigour ;  boastful,  but  continually  be- 
traying his  fears;  showing,  on  all  occasions,  such 
a  desire  of  peace  as  hindered    him  from  ever 
enjoying  it.     Havmg  no  spirit  of  order  he  never 
looked  forward  ;  content  by  any  temporary  expe- 
dient to  extricate  himself  from  a  present  difficult* 
,  «  Rash^ 
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Hashi  arrogant,  perfidious,  irreligious,  unquiet,  he  cuav^ 
made  a  tolerable  head  of  a  party,  but  a  bad ,  ^^^J* 
king;  and  had  talents  fit  to  dbturb  another's  go- 
vernment, not  to  support  bis  own.  A  most  striking 
contrast  presents  itself  between' the  conduct  and 
fortune  of  John,  and  his  adversary  Philip.  Philip 
came  to  the  crown  when  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  too  powerful 
vassals,  were  in  a  manner  dismembered  firom  the 
kingdom;  the  royal  authority  was  very  low  in  what 
remained.  He  reunited  to  the  Crown  a  country 
as  valuable  as  what  belonged  to  it  before ;  he  re- 
duced his  subjects  of  ^1  orders  to  a  stricter  obe- 
dience than  they  had  given  to  his  predecessors. 
He  withstood  the  papal  usurpation,  and  yet  used 
it  as  an  instrument  in  his  designs;  whilst  John, 
jwho  inherited  a  great  territory,  and  an  entire  pre- 
rogative, by  bis  vices  and  weakness  gave  up  his 
independency  to  the  Pope,  his  prerogative  to  hb 
subjects,  and  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  to  the 
king  of  France. 

CHAP.    IX. 

fragment — An  EsBay  towards  an  History  rfthe  Lam  of 
England, 

^THHERE  is   sqarce   any  object  of  curiosity  chap. 
-*•    more  rational,  than  the  origin,  the  progress,     ^' 
and.  the  various  revolutions  of  human  laws.    Poli- 

N  N  3*  ^  tical 
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BOOK  tical  and  military  relations  are  for  the  greater  part 
^  "•      accounts  of  the  ambition  and  violence  of  mankind ; 
this  is  an   history  of  their  justice.     And   surely 
there  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  speculation  than 
to  trace  the  advances  of  men  in  an  attempt  to 
imitate  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  on6  of  the  most  glo- 
rious of  his  attributes ;  and  to  attend  them  in  the 
exercise  of  a  prerogative,  which  it  is  wonderfiil  to 
find  intrusted  to  the  management  of  so  weak  a 
being.     In  such  an  inquiry  we  shall  indeed  fre- 
quently sec  .great  instances  of  this  frailty ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  behold  such  noble  efforts 
of  wisdom  and  equity,  as  seem  folly  fo  yiatify  the 
reasonableness   of  that  extraordmary  disposi6on, 
by  which  men,  in  one  form  or  ofter,  have  been 
always  put  uiider  the  dominion  of  creatures  Hke 
themselves.     For  what  can  be  niore    instructive 
than  to  search  out  the  first  obseure  and  secmty 
fountains  of  that  jurisprudence,  which  now  waters 
and  enriches  whole  nations  wilii  so  abtmdant  and 
copious  a  flood  :— to  observe  the  first  principles  of 
Right  sprmging  up,  involved  in  superstition,  and 
polluted  with  violence ;  until  by  longtli  of  time,  and 
favourable  circumstanceii  it  has  worked  itself  into 
clearness; — the  Law%  s^m^times  lost  aod  trodden 
down  in  the  confusion  of  wars  and  tumults,  and 
sometimes  over-ruled  by  the  hand  of  power;  then 
victorious  over  tyranny,  growihg  stronger,  dealer, 
and  more  decisive  by  the  violtence  they  had  suf- 
fered ;  enriched  even  by  those  ibreigq  conquests, 
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ivhich  threatened  their  entire  destruction ;  softened  chap. 
and  mellowed  by  peace  and  religion;  improved  And      ix. 
exalted  by  commerce,  by  social  intercourse,  and 
that  great  opener  of  the  mind,  ingenuous  science? 

These  certainly  were  great  encouragements  to 
the  study  of  historical  jurisprudence,  particularly 
of  our  own.  Nor  was  there  a  want  of  materials, 
or  help,  for  such  an  undertaking.  Yet  we  have 
had  few  attempts  in  that  province.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale  s  history  of  the  Common  Law  is,  I 
think,  the  only  one,  good  or  bad,  which  we  have, 
fiut  with  all  the  deference  justly  due  to  so  great  a 
name,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  this  perform- 
ance, though  not  without  merits  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author.  The  sources 
of  our  English  law  are  not  well,  nor  indeed  fairly, 
laid  open;  the  ancient  judicial  proceedings  are 
touched  in  a  very  slight  and  transient  manner;  and . 
the  great  changes  and  remarkable  revolutions  in 
the  law,  together  widi  their  causes,  down  to  his 
time,  are  scarcely  mentioned. 

Of  this  defect  I  think  there  were  two  principal 
causes ;  the  first,  a  persuasion  hardly  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  ^f  our  lawyers,  that  the 
Enj^h  Law  has  continued  very  much  in  the  same 
state  from  an  antiquity,  to  which  they  will  allow 
hardly  any  sort  of  bounds.  The  second  is,  that  it 
was  formed  and  grew  up  among  ourselves;  that  it 
14  in  every  respect  peculiar  to  this  island ;  and  that 
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if  the  Roman  or  any  foreign  laws  attempted  to  in- 
trude into  its  composition,  it  has  always  had  vigour 
enough  to  shake  them  off,  and  return  to  the  purity 
of  its  primitive  constitution. 

These  opinions  are  flattering  to  national  vanity 
and  professional  narrowness.  And  though  they 
involved  those,  that  supported  theih,  in  the  most 
glaring  contradictions,  and  some  absurdities  even 
too  ridiculous  to  mention,  we  have  always  been, 
and  in  a  great  measure  still  are,  extremely  tena- 
cious of  them.  Tf  these  principles  are  admitted, 
the  history  of  the  Law  must  in  a  great  measure 
be  deemed  superfluous.  For  to  what  purpose  is  a 
history,  of  a  Law,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  beginning,  and  which,  during  its  conti- 
nuance, has  admitted  no  essential  changes?  Or 
why  should  we  search  foreign^  Laws,  or  histories, 
for  explanation  or  ornament  of  that,  which  is  wholly 
our  own ;  and  by  which  we  are  effectually  distin* 
giiished  from  all  other  countries?  Thus  the  Law 
has  been  confined,  and  drawn  up  into  a  nairow  and 
inglorious  study;  and  that,  which  should  be  the 
leading  science  in  every  well-ordered  common- 
-wealth,  remained  in  all  th»  barbarism  of  the  rudest 
times,  whilst  every  other  advanced  by  rapid  steps 
to  the  highest  improvement  both  in  solidity  and 
elegance ;  insomuch  that  the  study  of  our  juris- 
prudence presented  to  liberal  and  well-educated 
^b)ds,  even  in  the  best  authors,  hardly  any  thing 
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but  barbarous  terms,  ill  explained;  a  coarse  but  chat. 
not  a  plain  expression,  an  indigested  methodt  and  ^  J[^ 
a  species  of  reasoning,  the  very  refuse  of  the 
schools ;  which  deduced  the  spirit  of  the  Lair,  not 
from  original  justice  or  legal  conformity,  but  from 
causes  foreign  to  it,  and  altogether  whimsical. 
Young  men  were  sent  away  with  an  incurable,  and, 
if  we  regard  the  manner  of  handling  rather  than 
the  substance,  a  very  well-founded,  disgust  Thd 
^mous  antiquary  Spelman,  though  no  man  was 
better  formed  for  the  most  laborious  pursuits,  in 
the  beginning  d^erted  the  study  of  the  Law  in 
despair,  though  be  returned  to  it  again  when  a 
more  confirmed  age,  and  a  strong  desire  of  know- 
ledge, enabled  him  to  wrestle  with  evei*y  difficulty. 
The  opinions,  which  have  drawn  the  Law  into 
such  narrowness,  as  they  are  weakly  founded,  so 
they  are  very  easily  refuted.  With  regard  to  that 
.  species  of  eternity,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
English  Law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manifest  con*- 
tradictiovs,  in  which  those  involve  themselves,  who 
praise  it  for  the  frequent  improvements  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  at  the  same  time  value  it  for  having 
remained  without  any  change  in  all  the  revolutions 
of  government ;  it  is  obvious,  on  the  very  first  view 
of  the  Saxon  laws,  that  we  have  entirely  altered 
the  whole  frame  of  our  jurisprudence  since  the 
Conquest  Hardly  can  we  find  in  these  old  collec- 
tions a  single  title,  which  is  law  at  this  day ;  and  one 
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^^^^  may  venture  to  assert  without  much  hazard)  that 
if  ihete  were  at  present  a  nation  governed  bj  the 
Saxon  laws,  we  should  find  it  diffieult  to  poii^  out 
anothl^r  so  entirely  different  from  every  thing  we 
now  see  established  in  England. 

This  is  a  truth,  which  requires  less  saucily 
than  eandour  to  discover.  The  Bfkk  ^  party, 
which  has  misled  us  in  so  many  other  particularsi 
has  tended  greatly  to  perplex  us  in  this  matter. 
For  as  the  advocates  for  prerogative  would,  by  a 
very  absurd  consequence  drawn  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  have  made  all  our  national  rights  and 
liberties  to  have  arisen  from  the  grants,  and  there- 
fore to  be  revokable  at  the  wiU,  of  the  sovereign^ 
so  on  the  other  hand  those,  who  maintained  the 
cause  of  liberty,  did  not  support  it  up(m  more  solid 
principles.  They  would  hear  of  no  begbnmg  to 
any  of  our  privileges,  orders  or  laws ;  md,  m  order 
to  gain  them  a  reverence,  would  prove  that  they 
were  as  old  as  the  nation ;  and  to  support  that 
opinion  they  put  to  the  torture  all  the  aj||jait  mo- 
numents. Others,  pushii^  things  further,  have 
offered  a  still  greater  violence  to  them.  N.  Bacon, 
in  order  to  establish  his  repubHcan  system,  has  so 
distorted  all  the  evid^ice  he  has  produced,  con- 
cealed so  many  things  of  consequence,  and  thrown 
such  ftlse  colours  upon  1iie  whole  argument,  that 
I  know  no  book  so  likely  to  mislmd  the  reader  in 
our  antiqbitieS;  if  yet  it  retains  any  authority.    In 
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reality,  that  ancient  constitution,  and  tfadBe  Saxmi  chap. 
laws^  make  little  or  nothing  for  ^ny  of  oar  itwdem  ^^^ 
parties;  and  when  fairly  laid  open  will  be  found 
to  compose  such  a  system,  as  none,  I  believe,  would 
think  it  either  practicable  or  desirable  to  establish. 
I  am  sensible  that  nothing  has  been  a  larger  theme 
of  panegyrick  with  all  our  writers  on  politicks  and 
history,  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  government;  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  an  high  opinion  of 
its  laws,  if  we  rather  consider  what  is  said  of  them 
than  what  tiiey  visibly  are.  Tliese  monuments  of 
our  pristine  rudeness  still  subsist ;  and  they  stand 
out  of  themselves  kidisputable  evidence  to  confute 
the  popular  declamations  of  those  writers,  who 
would  persuade  us  that  the  crude  institutions  of 
an  unlettered  people  had  reached  a  perfection, 
which  the  united  eftnts  of  inquiry,  experience, 
leammg  and  necessity,  have  not  been  able  to  attain 
in  many  ages. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  present  system  of  our  laws^ 
like  oin*  language  and  our  learning,  is  a  very  mixed 
and  heterogeneous  mass;  in  some  respects  our 
own;  in  more  borrowed  from  the  policy  of  foreign 
nations,  and  compounded,  altered,  and  variously 
modified,  according  to  the  various  necessities, 
winch  the  manners,  the  religion,  and  the  commeiTe 
of  the  people,  have  at  different  times  imposed.  It 
is  our  business,  in  some  measure,  to  follow,  and 
point  out  these  ebanges  and  improvements ;  a  task  ^ 
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BOOK  w€  onderteke,  not  from  iany  ability  for  the  great* 
^^    ness^  ftuch  a  work,  but  purely  to  give  some  short 
and  plain  account  of  these  matters  to  the  very 
Ignorant 

The  law  of  the  Romans  seems  utterly  to  have 
expired  in  this  island  together  with  their  empire, 
and  that  too  before  the  Saxon  establishment  The 
Anglo-Saxons  came  into  England  as  conquercMns. 
They  brought  their  own  customs  with  them;  and 
doubtless  did  not  take  laws  from,  but  imposed 
theirs  upon,  the  people  they  had  vanquished. 
These  customs  of  the  conquering  nation  were  with- 
out question  the  same,  for  the  grcatet  part,  they 
had  observed  before  their  migration  from  Ger- 
many. The  best  image  we  have  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  Tacitus.  But  there  b  reason  to  believe 
that  some  changes  were  made  suitable  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  their  new  settlement,  and  to  the 
change  their  constitution  must  have  imdergone  by 
adopting  a  kingly  government,  not  indeed  with 
unlimited  sway,  but  certainly  with  greats  powers 
than  their  leaders  possessed  whilst  they  continued 
in  Germany.  However,  we  know  very  littie  of 
what  was  done  in  these  respects  until  their  c^iver'- 
sion  to  Christianity,  a  revolution,  whioh  made^till 
more  essential  changes  in  their  manners  and  go^ 
vemment.  For  immediately  afier  the  conversi<Hi 
of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kenl;  the  missionaries^,  who 
had  introduced  the  use  of  letters,  and  came  from 
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Rome  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  Roman  civil  esta-  chap. 
blishment,  must  have  observed  the  gross  defect^  ^^- 
arising  from  a  want  of  written  and  permanent  ^  p^ 
laws.  The  king*,  from  their  report  of  the  Roman 
method,  and  in  imitation  of  it,  first  digested  the 
most  material  customs  of  this  kingdom  into  writing, 
without  having  adopted  any  thing  from  the  Roman 
law,  and  only  adding  some  regulations  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  the  new  reli^on. 
These  laws  still  exist,  and  strongly  mark  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  manners,  and  poverty  of  con- 
ception, of  the  legislators.  They  are  written  in 
the  English  of  that  time  ;  and  indeed  all  the  laws 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  in  that  language 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  method  of  the  other  Northern 
nations,  who  made  use  only  of  the  Latin  language 
in  all  their  codes.  And  I  take  the  difference  to 
have  arisen  from  this :  at  the  time  when  the  Vi- 
sigoths, the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  the  other 
Northem^nations  on  the  Continent,  con^piled  their 
laws,  the  provincial  Romans  were  very  numerous 
amongst  them,  or  indeed  composed  the  body  of 
the  people.  The  Latin  language  was  yet  frir  from 
extinguisheci;  so  that  as  the  greatest  part  of  those, 
who  could  write,  were  Romans,  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  adapt  their  characters    to    these    rough 

^  Decreta  ilia  judicionim  juxta  exemplar  Romanorom  cum 
consilio  sapientum  constituiu    Beda.  EccL  Hist  Lib.  a.  c«  5. 
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Booit  Northern  tongues,  and  therefore  chose  to  write  in 
nr.  Latin;  which,  though  not  the  Iai)guage  of  the 
legislator,  could  not  be  very  incommodious,  as  they 
could  neiper  fail  of  interpreters ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son not  only  their  laws,  but  all-  their  ordinary  trans- 
actions, were  written  in  that  language.  But  in 
England,  the  Roman  nam^  and  language  having 
entirely  vanished  in  the  7th  century,  the  misaonary 
mcHiks  were  obKged  to  (ionfeend  with  the  difficulty, 
and  to  adapt  foreign  characters  to  the  English  lan- 
guage; else  none  but  a  very  few  could  possibly 
have  drawn  ahy  advantage  from  the  things  they 
meant  to  record.  And  to  this  it  ^aa  ^wing,  that 
many,  even  the  ecclesiastical,  constitutions,  and  not 
.  a  few  of  the  ordinary  evidences  of  tiie  land,  were 
written  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

This  example  of  written  laws  being  given  by 
;  Ethelbert,  it  was  followed  by  his  successours  Edric 
and  Lothaire.  The  next  legislator  amtogst  the 
English  was  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  a  prinee 
fatnous  iti  his  time  for  his  wisdom  andldhis  piety. 
His  laws,  as  well  as  those  of  the-  above-mentioned 
princes,  still  subsist.  But  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  very  few  of  these  laws  contained  any  new 
regulation,  but  were  rather  designed  to  affirm 
their  ancient  customs,  and  to  preserve  and  fix 
them ;  and  accordingly  they  are  all  eixtremely  rude 
and  imperfect.  We  read  of  a  collection  of  laws 
by  Ofia,  king  of  the  Mercians;  but  they  have 
been  long  since  lost 
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The  Anglo-SftxoQ  laws,  by  universal  consent  of  all  c  h  a  f. 
^writers,  owe«  more  to  the  care  and  sagacity  ai  Alfr^ 
than  of  any  of  the  ancient  kings.  In  the  midst  of  a 
cruel  war,  of  ivhich  he  did  not  see  tlie  beginoii^y  aor 
live  to  see  the  end,.he  did  more  for  the  establish- 
ment of  carder  and  justice  than  any  other  prince. has 
been  known  to  do  in  tlie  profoundest  peace.  Many 
of  the  institutions  attributed  to  him  undoubtedly 
were  not  of  his  establishment;  this  shall  be  shown 
when  we  come  to  treat  more  minutely  of  the  insti- 
tutions. But  it  is  clear  that  he  raised^  as  it  were, 
from  the  ashes,  and  put  new  life  and  vigour  into 
the  whole  body  of  die  Law,  almost  lost  and  for- 
gotten in  the  ravages  of  the  Danish  war;  so  that 
having  revived,  and  in  all  likelihood  imiH*oved, 
several  ancient  national  regulations,  he  has  passed 
for  their  author  with  a  reputation  perhaps  more 
just  l^an  if  he  had  invented  them.  In  the  pro- 
logue, winch  he  wrote  to  his  own  code,  he  informs 
us  that  he  collected  there  whatever  appeared  to 
him  moA  valuable  in  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Offa, 
and  others  of  his  progenitors,  olnitting  what  he 
thought  wrong  in  itself,  or  not  adapted  to  the  time ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  this  with  no  small 
judgment.    . 

The  princes^  who  succeeded  him,  hiving  by  his 
laboure  enjoyed  more  repose,  turned  their  minds 
to  the  improvement  of  the  law ;  and  there  are  few 
of  them,  who  have  not  left  us  some  collection 
mor^  or  less  complete. 
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When  the  Danes  had  established  their  emplreir 
they  showed  themselves  no  less  solicitous  than  the 
English  to  collect  and  enforce  the  laws ;  seembg 
desirous  to  repair  all  the  injuries  they  had  for- 
merly committed  against  them.  The  code  of  Ca- 
nute the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  moderate,  equi- 
table, ffiid  fully  of  any  of  the  old  collections. 
Jhere  was  no  material  change,  if  any  at  all,  made 
in  their  general  system  by  the  Danish  conquest . 
They  were  of  the  original  country  of  the  Saxons, 
and  could  not  have  differed  from  them  in  the 
grpund-work  of  their  policy.  It  appears  by  the 
league  between  Alfred  and  G^Umwd,  that  the 
Danes  took  their  laws  from  the  English,  and  ac- 
cepted them  as  a  favour.  They  were  more  newly 
come  out  of  the  Northern  barbarism,  and  wanted 
the  regulations  necessary  to  a  civil  society.  But 
imder  Canute  the  English  law  received  consider- 
able improvement.  Many  of  the  old  English 
customs,  which,  as  that  monarch  justty  observes, 
were  truly  odious,  were  abrogated;,  and  indeed 
that  code  i^  the  last  we  have,  thi^t  belongs 
to  the  period  before  the  Conquest  That  monu- 
ment, called  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
is  certainly  of  a  much  later  date.  And  what 
is  extraordmary,  though  the  historians  after  the 
Conquest  continually  speak  of  the  laws  of  king 
Edwar4,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  a- 
collection,  or  that  any  such  laws  existed  at  that 
time.     It  appears  by  the  preface  to  the  laws  of  St. 
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£dward,  that  these  written  constitutions  were  con- 
tiniially  falling  into  disuse.  AUhbugh  these  laws 
had  undoubtedly  their  authority,  it  was,  notwith- 
standing, by  traditionary  customs  that  the  people 
were  for  the  most  part  governed  ;  which,  as  they 
varied  somewhat  ih  different  provinces,  were  dis- 
tinguished accordingly  by  the  names  of  the  West 
Saxon,  the  Mercian,  and  ihe  Danish  law ;  'but  this 
produced  no  very  remarkable  inconvenience,  as 
those  customs  seemed  to  diflfer  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  written  laws,  rather  in  the  quantity 
and  na!ture  of  their  pecuniary  tnulets,  than  in  any 
thing  Essential. 

If  ^e  iake  a  teview  of  these  ancient  constitu- 
tions, we  shall  observe  that  their  sanctions  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  following  objects : — 

1st  The  preservation  of  the  peace.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  titles ;  and  it  shows  the  ancient 
Saxons  to  have  been  a  people  extremely  prone  to 
lluarrelHng  and  violence.  In  sotne  cases  the  law 
ventures  only  to  put  this  disposition  under  regula- 
tions * ;  prescribing  that  no  man  shall  fight  with 
another  until  he  has  first  called  him  to  justice  in  a 
tegal  way ;  and  then  lays  down  the  terms,  under 
which  he  may  proceed  to  hostilities.  The  other 
less  premeditated  quarrels,  in  meetii^.gs  for  drink- 
ing, or  business,  were  considered  as  more  or  less 
*  Leg.  Alfred.  38   de  pugn4. 

VOL.  X.  O  o  heinous, 
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BOOK  heiuous,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  in 
^i-     whose  house  the  dispute  happened ;  or,  to  speak 
the    language  of  that    time,  whose  peace  they 
had  violated. 

2d.  In  proportioning  the  pecuniary  mulcts  iin- 
posed  by  them  for  all,  even  the  highest,  crimes, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  injured,  and 
to  the  quantity  of  the  offence.  For  this  purpose 
they  classed  the  people  with  great  regularity  and 
exactness,  both  in  the  ecclesiastick  and  the  secular 
lines;  adjusting  with  great  care  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  secular  dignities ;  aVid  they  not  only  esti- 
mated each  man's  life  according  to  his  quality, 
but  they  set  a  value  upon  every  limb  and  member, 
down  evett  to  teeth,  hair,  and  nails ;  and  these  are 
tlie  particulars,  in  which  their  laws  are  most  accu* 
rate,  and  best  defined.     ^ 

3d.  In  settling  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  their 
oaths,  their  purgations,  and  the  whole  order  and 
process  of  their  superstitious  justice ;  for  by  these 
methods  they  seem  to  have  decided  all  contro- 
versies. 

4th.  In  regulating  the  several.  fi:atemities  of 
Frankpledges,  by  all  which  the  people  were  natu- 
rally bound  to  their  good  behaviour  to  one  another^ 
und  to  their  superiours;  in  all  which  they  were  ex- 
cessively strict,  in  order  to  supply,  by  the  severity 
^f  this  police,  the  extreme  laxijy  and  imperfection 

of 
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of  their  laws,  and  the  weak  and  precarious  ^utho- 
rit);'Of  their  kings  and  magistrates. 

These,  with  some  regulations  for  payment  of 
tithes  and  church-dues,  and  for  the  discovery  and 
pursuit  of  stealers  of  cattle,  comprise  almost  all 
the  titles  deserving  notice  in  the  Saxon  laws.  In 
those  laws  there  are  frequently  to  be  obsen^ed  par- 
titvlar  institutions,  well  and  prudently  framed ;  but 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  regular,  consistent^  and 
stable  jurisprudence.  However,  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe  something  of  equity  and  disrinction  gradii' 
ally  insinuating  itself  into  these  unformed  materials; 
and  some  transient  flashes  of  light  striking  across 
the  gloom,  which  prepared  for  the  full  day,  that 
shone  out  afterwards.  The  clergy,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  with  Rome,  and  were  in 
effect  the  Saxon  legislators^  could  not  avoid  gather- 
ing some  informations  fix)m  a  law,  which  never  was 
perfectly  extinguished  in  that  part  of  the  world.* 
Accordingly  we  find  one  of  its  principles  had  strayed 
hither  s6  early  as  the  time  of  Edric  and  Lothaire*. 
There  are  two  maxims  f  of  civil  law  in' their  prbpier 
terms  in  the  code  of  Canute  the  Great,  who  made 
and  authorized  that  collection  after  his  pilgrimage 
to  Rome ;  and  at  this  time,  it  is  remarkable,  we 

*  Justuip  est  ot  proles  matrem  seqoator.  Edric  &  Lotbair. 
t  Negatio  potior  est  affirmatione.    Possessio  propior  est 
habeqti  quhm  deioceps  repetenti.    L.  Caoat, 

Oo  2  find 
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BOOK* find  the  institution^  of  other  nations  imitated.  Iq 
^^^  the  same  collection  th^re  is  an  express  reference  tp 
the  l^ws  of  the  Werini.  From  hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  resemblance  betneen  the  polity  of  tlip 
several  Northern  natipps  did  not  only  arise  from 
their  common  original,  Ifut  also  from  their  adopt- 
ing in  some  cases,  the  constitutions  of  Ihosq 
amongst  them,  wlio  were  most  remarkable  for 
t^eir  wbdom. 

In  this  state  the  Law  continued  until  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  But  we  see  that  even  before  that 
[>eriod  the  English  JLaw  began  to  be  improved  by 
taking  in  foreign  learning ;  we  see  \}txe  canons  of 
several  councils  mixed  indiscriminately  with  &e 
civil  constitutions;  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  reasoning  and  equity  to  be  found  in  them  seems 
tp  \fe  derived  from  that  source. 

Hitherto  we  have  observed  the  progress  of  the 
Saxon  laws,  which,  conforijnably  to  their  manners, 
\f  ere  rude  and  simple ;  agreeably  to  their  confined 
situation,  very  narrow;  and  though  in  some  degree, 
yet  not  very  considerably,  iippi:oved  by  foreigq 
communication.  However,  ^e  can  plainly  discern 
its  three  capital  sources  : — first,  the  ancient  trscdi- 
tionary  customs  of  the  North,  which,  coming  upon 
this  and  the  other  civilized  parts  of  Europe  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a  conquest,  bore  down  all  the 
ancient  establishments ;  and,  by  bemg  stated  to  the 

genius 
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genius  of  the  people^. formed,  as  it  were,  the  great  ch  av. 
body  and  main  stream  of  the  Saxon  laM'S.  ^^' 

The  second  source  was  the  canons  of  the  church. 
As  yet,  indeed,  they  were  not  reduced  into  system 
and  a  regulaf  form  of  jurisprudence ;  but  they  were 
the  Law  of  tlie  Clergy,  and  consequently  influenced 
considerably  a  people,  over  whom  that  order  had 
an  almost  unbounded  authority.  They  corrected, 
mitigated,  and  enriched  those  rough  Northern  in- 
stitutions ;  and  the  clergy  having  once  bent  the 
stubborn  necks  of  that  people  to  the  yoke  of  re- 
ligion, they  were  the  more  easily  susceptible  of 
other  changes  introduced  under  the  same  sanction. 

These  formed  the  third  source ;  namely,  some 
parts  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  and  the  customs  of 
other  German  nations.  But  this  source  appears 
to  have  been  much  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and 
was  yet  inconsiderable. 

The  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  era  of  our 
Laws.  At  this  time  the  English  jurisprudence, 
which  hitherto  had  continued  a  poor  stream,  fed 
from  some  few,  and  those  scanty,  sources,  was  all 
at  once,  as  from  a  mighty  flood,  replenished  with 
a  vast  body  of  foreign  learning,  by  which  indeed 
it  mi^ht  be  said  rather  to  have  been  increased,  than 
much  improved ;  for  this  foreign  law  being  imposed, 
not  adopted,  for  a  long  time  bore  strong  appear- 
ances of  that  violence,  by  which  it  had  been  first 

introduced. 
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BOOK  introduced.  AH  our  monuments  bear  a  stronsr 
^[\  evidence  to  this  change.  New  courts  of  justice, 
new  names,  and  powers  of  officers,  in  a  m  ord,  a 
new  tenure  of  land,  as  well  as  new  possessors  of  it, 
took  place.  Even  the  language  of  publick  pro- 
ceedings was  in  a  great  measure  changed. 


END  OF  THE  TENTH  VOLUME. 
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